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PREFACE 


Jewish Historical Society of England, 
soon after its establishment, resolved on 
the publication of the present volume 
as a memorial of Menasseh ben Israel, 
whose name must always hold the chief 
place on the first page of the history of 
the present Anglo-Jewish community. 
The Society did me the honour of entrusting me with 
the preparation of the work. 

enasseh’s tracts have been printed in facsimile. They 
have not been reproduced by any photographic process, 
but have been entirely reset in types similar to those em- 
ployed in the original. Thanks to the resources of the 
printing establishment of Messrs. Ballantyne, Hanson & 
Co. of Edinburgh, and the taste and care they have de- 
voted to the work, a much finer effect has been produced 
than would have been possible had photography been em- 
ployed, while exact fidelity to the originals has not been 
sacrificed. 

To me the preparation of this volume has been a labour 
of love. Nothing in the whole course of a very varied 
literary career, extending over nearly thirty years, has 
fascinated me so much as the story of the Return of the 
Jews to England. Its mysteries belong to the highest 
regions of historical romance, and it forms a page of history 
which is a real acquisition both to the annals of the British 
Empire and to that wider and more thrilling panorama 
of human activities which depicts the fortunes of my 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE RETURN OF THE JEWS TO ENGLAND 


I. Days or Exire 


HROUDED in the fogs of the North Sea, 
the British Isles were, for two centuries 
after the Great Expulsion by Edward I., 
little more than a bitter memory to the 
Jewish people. In other lands they came 
and went, but England was as securely closed 
ainst them as was the Egypt of Danaus to the Greeks. 
ith the exception of a few adventurous pilgrims who 

trickled into the country to enjoy the hospitality of the 

Domus Conversorum, they gradually to think of the 

land which had been so signal a scene of their medieval 

prosperity and sufferings. The Jewish chroniclers of this 
period, while dealing with the politics of other European 
countries, have scarcely a word to say of England. 

Towards the beginning of the sixteenth century the fi 
began to lift, and England once again appeared as a possible 
haven to the “tribe of the wandering foot and 
breast." The gigantic expulsions from Spain by Ferdinand 
and Isabella had created a new Jewish Diaspora under con- 
ditions of the most thrilling romance. The Jewish martyrs 
“trekked” in their thousands to all the points of the com- 

ass, fringing the coasts of the Mediterranean with a new 
industrious population, founding colonies all over the 
xi 
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Levant as far as the Mesopotamian cradle of their race, 
penetrating even to Hindostan in the East, and throwing 
outposts on the track of Columbus towards the fabled west. 
But this was only the beginning of a more remarkable dis- 
persion. The men and women who took up the pilgrim’s 
staff at the bidding of Torquemada could only go where 
Jews were tolerated, for they refused to bear false witness 
to their ancient religion. They left behind them in Spain 
and Portugal a less scrupulous contingent of their race— 
wealthy Jews who were disinclined to make sacrifices for 
the faith of their fathers, and who accepted the condi- 
tions of the Inquisition rather than abandon their rich 

lantations in Andalusia and their palaces in Saragossa, 

oledo, and Seville. They embraced Christianity, but their 
conversion was only simulated, and for two centuries they 
preserved in secret their allegiance to Judaism. These 
Crypto-Jews, in their turn, gradually spread all over Europe, 
penetrating in their disguise into countries and towns and 
even guilds which the Church had jealously guarded against 
all heretical intrusion. It was chiefly through them that 
the modern Anglo-Jewish community was founded.“ 

The Iberian Crypto-Jews, or Marranos,’ as they were 
called, represented one of the strangest and most romantic 
movements in the religious history of Europe. Marranism 
was an attempt by the Jews to outwit the Jesuits with their 
own weapons. Both sides acted on the principle that the 
end justified the means, and each employed the most un- 
scrupulous guile to defend itself against the other. The 
Inquisition was ruthless in its methods to stamp out Judaism, 


1 Wolf, “Crypto-Jews under the Commonwealth” (Trans. Jew. Hist. 
Soc., vol. — — P ); “The Middle of Anglo-Jewish History " 
(P. at Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, pp. 53-79); 

The origin of this name is obscure. There seems to be little doubt 
that it was originally a nickname, seeing that the classical name for the 
converts was Nuevos Cristianos, or “ New Christians.” Graetz believes that 
Marrano is derived from Maran-atha, in allusion to 1 Cor. xvi. 22, “If any 
man love not the Lord, let him be Anathema Maran-atha” (Geschichte der 
Juden, vol. viii. p. 73). a 
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the Marranos were equally unprincipled in preserving their 
allegiance to their proscribed religion. Abandoning their 
ceremonial, abandoning even the racial limitation on mar- 
riage, the Jewish tradition was maintained by secret con- 
venticles chiefly composed of males, and thus Jewish blood 
and the Jewish heresy became distributed all over the 
peninsula, and crept into the highest ranks of the nation. 
The Court, the Church, the army, even the dread tribunals 
of the Holy Office itself were not free from the taint? A 
secretary to the Spanish king, a vice-chancellor of 

nearly related to the Royal House, a Lord High Treasurer, 
a Court Chamberlain, and an Archdeacon of Coimbra figure 
in the lists of discovered Marranos preserved by the In- 
quisition.” At Rome the Crypto-Jews commissioned a 
secret agent supplied with ample funds, who bribed the 
Cardinals, intrigued against the Holy Office, and frequently 
obtained the ear of the Pontiff.“ Some idea of the social 
ramifications of the Marranos is afforded by the careers of 
the early members of the Amsterdam Jewish community. 
Many of them were men of high distinction who had 
escaped from Spain and Portugal in order to throw off 
the burden of their imposture. Such were the ex-monk 
Vicente de Rocamora, who had been confessor to the Em- 
press of Germany when she was the Infanta Maria; the 
ex-Jesuit father, Tomas de Pinedo, one of the leading 
philologists of his day ; Enriquez de Paz, a captain in the 
army, a Knight of San Miguel, and a famous dramatist ; 
Colonel Nicolas de Oliver y Fullana, poet, strategist, and 
royal cartographer; Don Francesco de Silva, Marquis of 
Montfort, who had fought against Marshal de Créqui under 
the Emperor Leopold; and Balthasar Orobio de Castro, 
physician to the Spanish Court, professor at the University 

1 Kayserling, Juden in Portugal, p. 327. 


ise. vol. viii. pp. 309-11 ; Ehrentheil, Jüdisches Familien Buch, 
P. 32 > 
3 Kayserling, p. 139. ». 
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of Salamanca, and a Privy Councillor! It was by Jews 
of this class that the congregations of Amsterdam, Ham- 
burg, and Antwerp were founded, and it was largely through 
them that those towns in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies were enabled to wrest from Spain her primacy in the 
colonial trade, 

At a very early epoch Marranos reached England. We 
hear of them, almost immediataly after the expulsion from 
Spain, figuring in a lawsuit in London.“ In 1550 a Mar- 
rano physician was discovered living in London. Another, 
Roderigo Lopes, was court physician to Queen Elizabeth, 
and the original of Shakespeare’s Shylock.* When the Earl 
of Essex, after the sacking of Cadiz in 1596, brought the 
Spanish Resident, Alonzo de Herrera, a prisoner to England, 
he turned out to be a Marrano. After his liberation, this 
descendant of the great Captain Gonsalvo de Cordova pro- 
ceeded to Amsterdam, entered the synagogue, and spent 
his old age in the compilation of cabalistical treatises.* 
Amador de los Rios states that the Marranos founded secret 
settlements in London, Dover, and York ;* and it has been 
shown that they possessed a secret synagogue in London 
early in the seventeenth century, if not before.“ As in 
Amsterdam and Antwerp, they were largely concerned in 
the development of the Spanish trade, in the importation of 
bullion, and in the promotion of commercial relations with 
the Levant and the New World. 

While the people of England were unconscious of this 
immigration, it could not have been altogether unknown in 
the continental Jewries. "That no trace of this knowledge 


1 Graetz, vol. x. pp. 195, 196, 200; Da Costa, Zsrae/ and the Gentiles, 
p. 408; Kayserling, p. 302. 3 , > 

2 Graetz, vol, viii. pp. 342-435 Colonial State Papers (Spanish), vol, i. 
pp. 51 


164. 
4 Wot, Middle Age, pp. 64, 67-70; S. L. Lee in Gentleman's Magasine, 
eb. 1 
* Wolf, Middle A, 68 ; Graetz, vol. ix. p. 494. 
5 Historia de los Judes de Espana, vol. iii. p. 357. 
* Wolf, Crypto-Jews, loc. cit. E 
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is to be found in printed Hebrew literature is not strange, 
since the keeping of the secret was a common Jewish interest. 
It no doubt helped to stimulate Jewish hopes of a return to 
England, which more public circumstances had already 
founded. The Reformation in England first turned Jewish 
eyes towards the land from which they had been so long 
excluded. They were especially interested by Henry 
VIII.’s appeal to Jewish scholars anne his conflict with 
the Papacy in regard to his divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon. Still more deeply must their feelings have 
been stirred by Elizabeth’s struggle with Spain. All over 
Europe, indeed, Jewish sympathies were with Elizabeth. 
The secret negotiations carried on by Roderigo Lopes, 
through his influential Marrano relatives, with the Grand 
Turk and with the Hebrew bankers of Antwerp and Leg- 
horn, have yet to be made public; but it is certain that 
they played an important part in the story which culmi- 
nated in the confusion of the Great Armada. But it was the 
increasing Hebraism of English religious thought, as re- 
presented by the Puritan movement, which chiefly attracted 
the Jews. This movement sent not a few Englishmen and 
Englishwomen to the continental ghettos to seek instruc- 
tion at the feet of Hebrew Rabbis, and even to obtain 
entrance to the synagogue as proselytes. When the Com- 
monwealth, with its pronounced Judaical tendencies, eme 
from this movement, the Jews could not fail to be im- 
pressed. The more mystical among them began to dream 
of the Golden Age. Indeed the doctrines of the Fifth 
Monarchy Men, carried to Smyrna by Puritan merchants, 
ved the way for the rise of the pseudo-Messiah, Sab- 
ai Zevi.’ The more practical saw that the time had 
arrived when it might be reasonably hoped to obtain the 
revocation of Edward I.'s edict of banishment. 


1 Wolf, Middle Age, pp. 61-63. 

De Castro, Auswahl von Grabsteinen, Part I. p. 28. 

3 Rycaut, History of the Turkish Empire (1687), vol. ii. pp. 174, e£ seg. 
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Towards the end of 1655, the question of the readmis- 
sion of the Jews to England was brought to a climax by 
Menasseh ben Israel’s famous mission to Oliver Cromwell. 
The story of this mission has been briefly narrated by 
Menasseh himself in the Vindicie Jud æorum, one of the 
tracts printed in the present volume.’ As my object in 
this preliminary essay is to set forth the story more fully, 
and to endeavour to elucidate its obscurities, I cannot do 
better than take as my text this authoritative, though some- 
what vague, statement by the chief actor in the events with 
which I am dealing. Here is what Menasseh wrote under 
date of April 10, 1656 :— 


“The communication and correspondence I have held for 
some years since, with some eminent persons of England, was 
the first originall of my undertaking this design. For I alwayes 
found by them, a great probability of obtaining what I now 
request, whilst they affirmed that at this time the minds of men 
stood very well affected towards us, and that our entrance into 
this Island would be very acceptable and well pleasing unto them. 
And from this beginning sprang up in me a semblable affec- 
tion, and desire of obtaining this purpose. For, for seven yeares 
on this behalf, I have endeavoured and sollicited it, by letters 
and other means, without any intervall. For I conceived that our 
universall dispersion was a necessary circumstance, to be fulfilled 
before all that shall be accomplished which the Lord hath pro- 
mised to the people of the /ewes, concerning their restauration, 
and their returning again into their own land, according to those 
words, Dan. 12, 7: When we shall have accomplished to scatter 
the power of the holy people, all these things shall be finished. As 
also, that this our scattering, by little, and little, should be amongst 
all people, from the one end of the earth even unto the other, as it 
is written Deut. 28, 64: I conceived that by the end of the earth 
might be understood this Island. And I knew not, but that the 
Lord who often works by naturall meanes, might have design'd 
and made choice of me for the bringing about this work. With 
these proposals therefore, I applyed my self, in all zealous affection 
to the English Nation, congratulating their glorious liberty which 
at this day they enjoy; together with their prosperous peace. 

! Infra, pp. 143-145. 
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And I entituled my book named Zhe Hope of Israel, to the first 
Parliament, and the Council of State. And withall declared my 
intentions. In order to which they sent me a very favorable 
passe-port. Afterwards I directed my self to the second, and 
they also sent me another. But at that juncture of time my 
coming was not presently performed, for that my kindred and 
friends, considering the checquered, and interwoven vicissitudes, 
and turns of things here below, embracing me, with pressing im- 
portunity, earnestly requested me not to part from them, and 
would not give over, till their love constrained me to promise, 
that I would yet awhile stay with them. But notwithstanding all 
this, I could not be at quiet in my mind (I know not but that it 
might be through some particular divine providence) till I had 
anew made my humble addresses to his Highnesse the Lord Pro- 
tector (whom God preserve), and finding that my coming over 
would not be altogether unwelcome to him, with those great hopes 
which I conceived, I joyfully took my leave of my house, my friends, 
my kindred, all my advantages there, and the country wherein 1 
have lived all my lifetime, under the benign protection, and favour 
of the Lords, the States Generall, and Magistrates of Amsterdam ; 
in fine (I say) I parted with them all, and took my voyage for 

England. Where, after my arrivall, being very courteously re- 
ceived, and treated with much respect, I presented to his most 
Serene Highnesse a petition, and some desires, which for the 
most part, were written to me by my brethren the /ewes, from 
severall parts of Europe, as your worship may better understand 
by former relations. Whereupon it pleased His Highnesse to 
convene an Assembly at Whitehall, of Divines, Lawyers, and 
Merchants, of different persuasions, and opinions, Whereby 
men's judgements, and sentences were different. Insomuch, that 
as yet, we have had no finall determination from his most Serene 
Highnesse. Wherefore those few Jewes that were here, despair- 
ing of our expected successe, departed hence. And others who 
desired to come hither, have quitted their hopes, and betaken 
themselves some to /faly, some to Geneva, where that Common- 
wealth hath at this time, most freely granted them many, and 


great privileges." 
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II. Tue Hope or ISRAEL 


The first point in Menasseh’s story which needs eluci- 
dation is his statement that he was originally induced to 
move in the question of the resettlement of the Jews by 
the assurances of “some eminent persons of England,” 
that “the minds of men stood very well affected towards 
us.” How had this philo-Semitic sentiment arisen, and 
who were the men who had communicated it to the Am- 
sterdam Rabbi? 

The evolution of English thought which rendered 
Menasseh ben Israel’s enterprise possible is of consider- 
able complexity, but its main features are easily distin- 

ishable. The idea of Religious Liberty in England was 
ue, in its broader aspects, to the struggle between the 
Baptists and the Calvinists. The Reformation established 
only a restricted form of Religious Liberty, and it was not 
until the Baptists found themselves persecuted as the Re- 
formers had been before them, that the cry arose for a 
liberty of conscience which would embrace all religions. In 
the Separatist Churches, founded by English refugees in 
Amsterdam and Geneva, the idea grew and strengthened. 
The earliest noteworthy tract on the subject—Leonard 
Busher's “ Religious Peace, or a Plea for Liberty of Con- 
science," published in 1614— was written under the influ- 
ence of these exiles, and it is noteworthy that already in 
that work the extension of religious liberty to Jews was 
specifically demanded. Amsterdam was at that time the 
seat of a flourishing Jewish community, some of whose 
members came into contact with the philo-Jewish refugees. 
In this way they probably learnt to understand the political 
significance of the successive rise of the Puritans and Inde- 
peos for at the very beginning of the Civil War the 
oyalist spies in Holland noted that the Jews sympathised 

1 Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, 1614-1661 (Hanserd Knollys Soc.), 


Pp. 28, 30-31, 47, 71. "A 
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h the Republicans, and even alleged that they had offered 
m considerable sums of money to carry on their de- 


ns. 1 
The of Religious Liberty in the seventeenth 
tury 3 gra point, when in 1645 the Inde- 
idents captured Army under the scheme known 
the *New Model.” Meanwhile E Williams, the 
10us Baptist, who had already founded in America a 
amunity based on unrestricted liberty of conscience, had 
lished his ae Fe of en, in ied 
generously pleaded for the Jews.“ In 1646 a reprint 
»nard Busher's pamphlet was published in London, much 
the joy of the Separatists in Amsterdam,“ and a year 
T Hugh Peters, one of Cromwell’s Army Chaplains, 
xte his “ Word for A Army and Two Words the 
om," in which he proposed that “strangers, even 
ee] admitted to trade and live with us.”* The 
pes of the 5 the rn was, however, still 
m taki ctical shape. Althou uently re- 
‘ed to, ithe rue been raised 3 d illustra- 
1 of the advanced tendencies of the advocates of Religious 


erty. 
In December 1648, the Independents contrived the 
ious ** Pride's " which put an end to the Presby- 
an domination of Parliament. The hopes of the advo- 
:s of Religious Liberty ran high, and the Jewish question 
once came to the front. e Council of Mechanics, 
sting at Whitehall, marked their sense of the meaning 
the coup d'état by immediately er d “a toleration of 
religions whatsoever, not excepting Turkes, nor Papists, 
Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. VII., MSS. of Sir F. Graham, Ape c 
Resettlement” (Trans. Hist. Soc., vol. iii. 8), and S! A 
5 Williams, e Pioneer of Religious Liber m de P 
Art 10. "See ioo his “Good ork for a Good Magistrate * (1651), pp. 
Jo. . 
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nor Jewes.“ To this the Council of Army Officers re- 
sponded with a resolution, the text of which has, unfortu- 
nately, not been rt in which they favoured the 
widest scheme of Religious Liberty. It was, indeed, 
rumoured at the time that the Jews were specifically men- 
tioned in the resolution. However that may be, it is 
certain that in the following month two Baptists of Am- 
sterdam, Johanna Cartwright and her son Ebenezer, were 
encouraged to present a petition to Lord Fairfax and the 
General Council of Officers, in which they asked that “the 
statute of banishment” against the Jews might be repealed. 
The petition, we are told, was “favourably received, with 
a promise to take it into speedy consideration when the 
present more public affairs are dispatched.’ 

Unfortunately, the ** more public affairs " obstructed the 
triumph of Religious Liberty, and with it the Jewish cause, 
for a good many years, In the same month that Mrs. Cart- 
wright's petition was considered, Charles I. was beheaded, 
and the chiefs of the Revolution, with a great work of 
reconstruction before them, felt that they must proceed 
cautiously, Toleration of the Jews meant unrestricted 
liberty of conscience, and this was held by the extreme In- 
dependents to imply not only the abolition of an Established 
Church, but a licence to the multitude of sects—many of 
them of the maddest and most blasphemous tendencies— 
which had been hatched by Laudian persecution and the 
reaction of the Civil War, Cromwell and his advisers were 
resolved to pursue a more conservative policy, and the tole- 
ration plans of the Independents were accordingly shelved. 
For a hundred years—until, indeed, Pelham's “ Jew Bill” 
in 1753—they were not heard of in this purely secular 
shape again. 

1 Mercurius Pragmaticus, Dec. 19-26, 1648. 


2 Firth, “Notes on the History of the Jews in England, 1648-1660." 
Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc., vol. iv. 


3 “The Petition of 3 for the Repealing of the Act of Parliament 
for their Banishment out of England” (Lond., 1649). 
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The cause of Religious Liberty was, however, not the 
only force which was working in the country for the re- 
admission of the Jews. The religious fervour of the nation 
had been stirred to a high pitch, and there were few men 
whose minds had not become influenced by Messianic and 
other mystical beliefs. It is curious indeed to note that 
this current of thought ran parallel with the evolution of 
the secular idea of Toleration. Seven years after the first 
publication of Leonard Busher’s famous Toleration Br 
phlet, Mr. Sergeant Finch wrote anonymously a 
entitled “The Calling of the Jewes” (1621), with a 
fatory epistle in Hebrew, in which he invited the children 
of Israel to realise the prophecies by asserting their national 
existence in Palestine. At the same time he called u 
all Christian princes to do homage to the Jewish nation. 
This early manifestation of Zionism did not meet with 
much sympathy in high places, for James I. was so incensed 
at it that he clapped its publisher into jail) The book, 
however, was a symptom, and the movement it represented 
only derived strength from persecution. ‘The gloomier the 
lot of the sectaries, the more intense became their reliance 
on the Messianic prophecies, Even after the triumph of 
the Puritan cause, the sanest Independents held to them 
firmly side by side with their belief in Religious Liberty ; 
and in the Cartwright petition we find both views expounded. 
Extremists like the Fifth Monarchy Men made them the 
pivots for fresh outbursts of Sectarianism. Judaical sects 
arose, the members of which endeavoured to live according 
to the Levitical Law, even practising circumcision. Pro- 
secutions for such practices may be traced back to 1624. 
Some of the saints, like Everard the Leveller, publicly called 
themselves Jews;* others went to Amsterdam, and were 
formally received into the synagogue.* Colchester was the 

! Fuller, “ A Pisgah-sight of Palestine,” Book V. p. 194. 
Calendar State Papers, Dom. 1623-25, p. 435. 
? Whitelock, “ Memorials," p. 397. 
Ve Castro, Auswahl, loc, cit. 
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headquarters of one of these Judaical sects, but there were 
others in London and in Wales.! The practical effect of 
this movement was not only the production of a very wide- 
spread philo-Semitism, but a strong conviction that, inas- 
much as the conversion of the Jews was an indispensable 
preliminary of the Millennium, their admission to England, 
where they might meet the godliest people in the world, 
was urgently necessary. 

It was this feeling which, on the collapse of the Tolera- 
tion movement in 1649, began to make itself most loudly 
heard. Edward Nicholas, John Sadler, John Dury, Henry 
Jessey, Roger Williams, and even Thomas Fuller, who was 
far from being a mystic, urged this view on the public, and 
an agitation for the Readmission .of the Jews, as a religious 
duty outside the problem of Religious Liberty, was set on 
foot. This mystical agitation found a response in what to us 
must at first sight appear a strangely inappropriate quarter. 
It brought forth from Amsterdam a Latin pamphlet, 
entitled “Spes Israelis," with a prefatory address “To the 
Parliament, the Supreme Court of England," the author of 
which was Menasseh ben Israel, one of the Rabbis of the 
congregation. This pamphlet illustrates the inception of 
the enterprise for the Resettlement of the Jews in England, 
which its author endeavoured to carry out six years later. 

Menasseh ben Israel was the son of a Marrano of Lisbon, 
who had suffered at the hands of the Inquisition, and had, 
as a result, taken up his abode in Amsterdam. Menasseh 
was educated under the care of Rabbi Isaac Uziel, and, at 
the age of eighteen, was ordained a Rabbi. He wasan in- 
defatigable student, became a mine of learning, an accom- 
plished linguist, a fluent writer, and a voluble preacher. 
His attainments made considerable noise in the world, at a 
time when public attention was riveted on Biblical prophecy, 

1 " i . ii. QU H 
Records? rab fl po. 186.87 T e Poule =) Pty Hates 
Peculium Dei, pp. 19-26. There are many other scattered references in the 
literature of the period to this curious movement. 
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and the question of its fulfilment through the Jews. 
His voluminous writings obtained for him a high re- 
putation as a scholar, and the readiness with which he 
afforded information to all who corresponded with him 
made him many influential friends, who spread his fame 
far and wide. The secret of the distinction Menasseh 
secured for himself, in spite of the weaknesses of his char- 
acter and the eccentricity of his mental tendency, lies in the 
fact that the world in which he lived was very largely given 
over to philo-Semitism, and to the special form of mysticism 
to which he had yielded himself. His alliance with a scion 
of the Abarbanel family, in whose tradition of Davidic 
descent he was a firm believer, inspired him with the idea 
that he was destined to promote the coming of the Mes- 
siah ; and hence the wild dreams of the English Millenarians 
appealed to him with something of a personal force. It was 
not, however, until the triumph of the Republican cause in 
England that he resolved to throw in his lot with the 
Puritan mystics, and even then he had some difficulty, as 
we may readily believe, in adopting an attitude which would 
at once conciliate the English Conversionists, and harmonise 
with his allegiance to the synagogue.' 

At first his sympathies, like those of most of the leading 
members of the Amsterdam community, seem to have been 
Royalist, for in 1642 we find him extolling the queen of 
Charles I. in an oration.” In 1647 he was still far from 
recognising in the Puritan revolt a movement calling for 
his Messianic sympathy ; for, N h ne an English friend 
in that year, he described the Civil War, not, as he after- 
wards believed it to be, as a struggle of the godly against the 


2 “Gratulacäo ao seren. Raynha Henri. Maria, dignissima corsorte ao 
august; Carlo, Rey da Grande Britannia, Francia e Hebernia" (Amst,, 1642). 
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ungodly, but as a Divine punishment for the expulsion of 
his co-religionists from Britain in the thirteenth century. 
This letter is interesting as showing that his mind was 
then already beginning to be exercised by the Resettlement 
question; but he evidently had as yet no definite idea of 
taking any practical action. In the autumn of 1649 a 
method of action was suggested to him by a letter he re- 
ceived from the well-known English Puritan, John Dury, 
whose acquaintance he had made in Amsterdam five years 
previously. 

A friend of John Dury, one Thomas Thorowgood, was 
deeply interested in the missionary labours of the famous 
evangelist, John Eliot, among the American Indians; and 
in order to prevail upon the philo-Jewish public to provide 
money for the support of the mission, had compiled a 
treatise showing that the American Indians were the Lost 
Tribes. This work was largely founded on the conjectures 
of the early Spanish missionaries, who had up to that time 
a monopoly of this solution of the Ten Tribes problem. 
It was written in 1648, and dedicated to the King, but the 
renewal of the Civil War in that year prevented its publi- 
cation. Thorowgood thereupon sent the proofs of the 
first part of the work to John Dury to read. It hap- 
pened that Dury, while at the Hague in 1644, had heard 
some stories about the Ten Tribes which had very much 
interested him. One was to the effect that a Jew, named 
Antonio de Montezinos, or Aaron Levy, had, while travel- 
ling in South America, met a race of savages in the Cor- 
dilleras, who recited the Shema,” practised Jewish ceremonies, 
and were, in short, Israelites of the Tribe of Reuben. 
Montezinos had related his story to Menasseh ben Israel, 

n : à 7 " 

, ee Wed rhy Bieta Mer. Postscript to the * Epistle 
Dedicatory.” 

3 The Declaration of the Unity of God, the fundamental teaching of 
Judaism (Deut. vi. 4-9). Shema means ' Hear,” and it is the first word of 
verse 4; Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one God.” 
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and had even embodied it in an affidavit executed under 
oath before the chiefs of the Amsterdam Synagogue. As 
soon as Dury received Thorowgood’s treatise, he remem- 
bered this story, and at once wrote to Menasseh ben Israel 
for a copy of the affidavit. The courteous Rabbi sent it to 
him by return of post,' and it was printed for the first time 
as an appendix to an instalment of Thorowgood’s treatise, 
which, at Dury's instance, was published in January 1650." 
This incident, coupled with some letters he received 
from the notorious Millenarian, Nathaniel Holmes, came 
as a ray of light to Menasseh. For five years he had had 
Montezinos's narrative by him, and had not regarded it as of 
sufficient importance to publish. He had, perhaps, doubted 
the wisdom of publishing it, seeing that it tended to sub- 
stantiate a theory of purely Jesuitical origin, for which 
no sanction could be found in Jewish records or legend. 
Moreover, he had no strong views on the prophetical bearing 
of the question, as we may see by a letter he addressed to 
Holmes as late as the previous summer, in which he stated 
that he had grave doubts as to the time and manner of the 
coming of the Messiah.! Now, however, the question began 
to grow clear to him, and it dawned upon him that the long- 
neglected narrative of Montezinos might be used for a 
better purpose than the support of Christian missions in 
New England. The story was, if true, a proof of the in- 
creasing dispersion of Israel. Daniel had foretold that the 
scattering of the Holy People would be the forerunner of 
their Restoration, and a verse in Deuteronomy had ex- 
plained that the scattering would be “from one end of 
the earth even to the other end of the earth." It was clear 
from Montezinos and other travellers that they had already 
reached one end of the earth. Let them enter England 

1 Dury, “ Epistolary Discourse to Mr. Thomas Thorowgood " (1649). 

3 P ye gy 2 ews in America” (1650), pp. 129 ef seg. 

3 The text of the has not been preserved, but its contents are sum- 
marised in Holmes's reply, printed in an appendix to Felgenhauer's Bonum 
Nuncium Israeli. d 
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and the other end would be attained. Thus the promises 
of the Almighty would be fulfilled, and the Golden Age 
would dawn. “I knew not,” he wrote later on, ‘ but that 
the Lord who often works by naturall meanes, might have 
design’d, and made choice of me, for bringing about this 
work.” In this hope he wrote the famous mel mpo which 
in 1650 burst on the British public under the title of the 


Hope of Israel.” 


'The central idea of this booklet did not occur to 
Menasseh immediately on receiving John Dury's letter. 
His first intention, as he explained in a letter dated Novem- 
ber 25, 1649, was to write a treatise on the Dispersion of 
the Ten Tribes for the information of Dury and his friends. 
The volume, however, grew under his pen, and a week later 
he announced to Dury his larger plan. His letter gives a 
complete synopsis of the work, and he finishes up by in- 
forming Dury that “I prove at large that the day of the 
promised Messiah unto us doth draw near.“ Thus he had 
already made up his mind on a question which, only a few 
months before, he had assured Holmes was “ uncertain,” 
and was intended to be uncertain. Holmes was at the 
time unaware of his conversion, for, on December 24, he 
wrote to him an expostulatory letter, in which, curiously 
enough, he advised him to study the Danielic Prophecies.* 
Still, Menasseh does not seem to have fully grasped the 
application of his treatise to the Resettlement question, for 
neither in the body of the work nor in the Spanish edition 
does he refer to it. It was only when he composed the 
Latin edition that his scheme reached maturity, To that 
edition he prefixed a dedication to the English Parliament, 
eulogising its stupendous achievements, and supplicating 
“your favour and good-will to our nation now scattered 
almost all over the earth.” 


1 Vindicie Judeorum, infra, pp. 143-144. 
2 Dury, “Epistolary Discourse.” For text of the letters, see zm/ra, 
p. Ixxviii, 3 Bonum Nuncium, loc. cit. 
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The tract produced a profound impression throughout 
England. That an eminent Jewish Rabbi should bless the 
new Republican Government, and should bear testimony to 
its having “done great things valiantly,” was peculiarly 
gratifying to the whole body of Puritans. To the Mil- 
lenarians and other sectaries it was a source of still d 
satisfaction, for their wild faith now received the sanction 
of one of the Chosen People, a sage of Israel, of the Seed 
of the Messiah. Besides the Latin edition which Dury dis- 
tributed among all the leading Puritans, and which was 
probably read in Parliament, two English editions issued 

} anonymously by Moses Wall were rapidly sold. Never- 
| theless, its effect proved transitory. Sober politicians, who 
still recognised that the new-fledged Republic had, as Fair- 
fax said, “ more public affairs to despatch than the Jewish 
| question, had begun to fear lest their hands might be forced 
buy Menasseh’s coup. This feeling was strikingly reflected 
in a tract by Sir Edward Spencer, one of the members of 
Parliament for Middlesex. Addressing himself with feline 
affection “to my deare brother, Menasseh ben Israel, the 
Hebrewe Philosopher," he expressed his readiness to agree 
to the admission of the Jews on twelve conditions artfully 
designed to strengthen the hands of the sectaries who be- 
believed that, besides the dispersion of the Jews, their con- 
version was also a necessary condition of the Millennium.' 
Spencer's tract was the signal for a revulsion of feeling. 
Sadler, afterwards one of Menasseh's firmest friends, threw 
| doubts on the authenticity of Montezinos's story,’ and Fuller 
{ 1 This tract has been the source of a curious misunderstanding. Kayser- 
ling, who apparently never examined more of it than the titli on which the 
| — ch is dean as “ E. S. Middlesex,” ascribed it to “Lord Middlesex,” 
and regarded it as favourable to Menasseh 1 5 Heb, Lit., ii. p. 33). Had 
he looked at the Latin translation at the end he would have ſound the name 
of the author given in full. Moreover, the writer, so far from Lovet lange 
Semitic, expressly states that the object of his pamphlet was the “ taking off 
the scandall of our too t desire of entertayning the unbeleeving Nation 
of the Jewes.” Kayserling's errors have been ado 
Graetz, Adler, and other writers. 
2 “Rights of the Kingdom," p. 39. 
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did not scruple to criticise the Zionist theory on practical 
grounds.* Even the faithful Jessey held his peace in tacit 
sympathy with Spencer’s scheme. As for Menasseh, he 
showed no disposition to acquiesce in Spencer’s proposals. 
The result was that the sensation gradually died away, 
though a few stalwart Tolerationists like Hugh Peters still 
clamoured for unconditional Readmission.* 

Thus both the Toleration and Messianic movements 
proved unavailing for the purposes of the Jewish Restora- 
tion. There remained a third view of the question which 
made less noise in the world, but which was destined to 
bring about gradually and silently a real and lasting solu- 
tion—the view of Political Expediency. 


III. CromweLL's Polier 


The statesmen of the Commonwealth, who knew so 
well how to conjure with human enthusiasm, were essentially 
practical men. To imagine that they were the slaves of 
the great religious revival which had enabled them to over- 
come the loyalist inspiration of the cavaliers is entirely to 
misconceive their character and aims. The logical outcome 
of that revival, and of the triumph of the Puritan arms, 
would have been the Kingdom of Saints, but Cromwell’s 
ambition aimed at something much more conventional. 
Imperial expansion and trade ascendency filled a larger 
ew in his mind than the Other-worldly inspirations which 

ad carried him to power. 

With the unrestricted Toleration principles of the Bap- 
tists he had no sympathy, and still less with the Messianic 

hantasies of the Fifth Monarchy Men which Menasseh 
5 Israel had virtually embraced. His ideas on Religious 
Liberty were certainly large and far in advance of his 
eee 2 
meer 
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times,’ but they were essentially the ideas of a churchman, 
Their limits are illustrated by his ostentatious patronage 
in 1652 of Owens’ scheme of a Toleration confined to 
Christians.” Still he was not the slave of these limits. 
'The ingenious distinction he drew between the Papistry of 
France and that of Spain, when it became necessary for him 
to choose between them, and his complete disregard of the 
same principles in the case of the Portuguese alliance, show 
how readily he subordinated his strongest religious pre- 
judices to political exigencies. As for the mystics and 
ultra-democrats, his views were set forth very clearly in 
his speech to the new Parliament in September 1651, when 
he opposed the Millenarians, the Judaisers, and the 
Levellers by name.“ It is impossible for any one reading 
this speech side by side with Menasseh ben Israel's tracts 
to believe that the author of it had any sympathy with the 
wilder motives actuating the Jewish Rabbi. 

What was it, then, that brought these two different 
characters so closely together? That the Readmission of 
the Jews to England was one of Cromwell's own schemes 
—part and parcel of that dream of Imperial expansion 
which filled his latter days with its stupendous adumbra- 
tion and vanished so tragically with his early death—it 
is impossible to doubt. We have no record of his views 
on the subject, beyond a short and ambiguous abstract of 
his speech at the Whitehall Conferences, but there is ample 
evidence that he was the mainspring of the whole move- 
ment, and that Menasseh was but a puppet in his hands. 
His main motives are not difficult to guess, Cromwell's 
statecraft was, as I have said, not entirely or even essentially 
governed by religious policy. He desired to make England 


! Writing to Crawford in 1643, he says: “The State, in choosing men 
to serve it, takes no notice of their opinions ; if they be willing fai: ly to 
serve it—that satisfies. . . Bear with men of different minds from yourself.” 
Carlyle, “ Cromwell's Letters and Speeches,” i. P 148. 

3 Gardiner, * History of the Commonwealth,” vol. ii. 

* Carlyle, " Cromwell's Letters and Speeches," vol. iii. pp. 25, 25, 26. 
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great and ae cpa as well as pious and free, and for 
these purposes he had to consider the utility of his subjects 
even before he weighed their orthodoxy. Now the u 
could not but appeal to him as very desirable instruments 
of his colonial and commercial policy. They controlled 
the Spanish and Portuguese trade; they had the Levant 
trade largely in their hands; they had helped to found the 
Hamburg Bank, and they were deeply interested in the 
Dutch East and West Indian companies, Their command 
of bullion, too, was enormous, and their interest in shipping 
was considerable! Moreover, he knew something per- 
sonally of the Jews, for he was acquainted with some of the 
members of the community of Marranos then established 
in London, and they had proved exceedingly useful to him 
as contractors and intelligencers.” There is, indeed, reason 
to believe that some of these Marranos had been brought 
into the country by the Parliamentary Government as early 
as 1643 with the specific object of supplying the pecuniary 
necessities of the new administration. 

Until the end of 1651 the Readmission question pre- 
sented no elements of urgency, because there was a chance of 
its favourable solution without its being made the object of 
a special effort on the part of the Government or the legis- 
lature. By the treaty of coalition proposed to the Nether- 
lands by the St, John mission early in 1651, the Jewish 
question would have solved itself, for the Hebrew merchants 
of Amsterdam would have ipso facto acquired in England 
the same rights as they enjoyed in Holland. That pro- 

l, however, broke down, and as a result the famous 

avigation Act was passed. The object of that measure 
was to exclude foreign nations from the colonial trade, and 
to dethrone the Dutch from their supremacy in the carrying 
1 Trans. Jew, Hist. Soc., vol. i. pp. 73-74; vol. ii. pp. 17-18; Wolf, “ Jewish 
pon in the City" (Jewish Chronicle, Nov. 30, 1894); Graetz 


Gescı vol. x. p. 19. 
2 Wolf, “Cromwell's Jewish Intelligencers " (Lond., 1891). 
3 S, R, Gardiner in the Academy, March 4, 1882. 
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and distributing traffic of Europe. Consequently it sup- 
plied a strong inducement to Jewish merchants—especially 
those of Amsterdam who were then trading with Jamaica 
and Barbados—to transfer their counting-houses to London. 
As such an immigration would have well served the policy 
embodied in the Navigation Act, it became desirable that 
some means of legalising Jewish residence in England should 
be found, and hence the question of Readmission was 
brought within the field of practical politics. This was 
the new form in which it presented itself. It was no 
longer a question of Religious Toleration or of the hasten- 
ing of the Millennium, but purely a question of political 
expediency. 

It appears that the St. John mission, when its failure 
became probable, was instructed to study the Jewish ques- 
tion, and probably to enter into negotiations with leading 
Jews in Amsterdam. Certain it is that its members saw a 

t deal of Menasseh ben Israel during their sojourn in 
Holland and that Cromwell's benevolent intentions were con- 
veyed to him, Thurloe, who was secretary to the mission, 
had several conferences with the Rabbi, and the Synagogue 
entertained the members of the mission, notwithstanding 
that public opinion ran high against them.! Strickland, 
the colleague of St, John, and formerly ambassador at the 
Hague, was ever afterwards regarded as an authority on the 
Jewish question, for he served on most of the Committees 
appointed to consider Menasseh's petitions. Still more sig- 
nificant is the fact that within a few weeks of the return of 
the Embassy a letter, the text of which has not been pre- 
served, was received from Menasseh by the Council of State, 
and an influential committee, on which Cromwell himself 
served, was at once appointed to peruse and answer it.” 
Towards the end of the following year two passes couched 


1 Vindiciae Judaeorum, p. 5; infra, p. 111 ; Humble Addresses," infra, 


77. 
E 7 ca. State Papers, Dom. (1651), p. 472. 
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in flattering terms were issued to the Rabbi to enable him 
to come to England.’ 

Meanwhile, the long-feared war broke out, and negotia- 
tions were perforce suspended. From 1652 to 1654 the 
popular agitation for the Readmission of the Jews spluttered 
weakly in phlets and broadsheets. In 1653 there wasa 
debate in Parliament on the subject, but no conclusion was 
arrived at.” In the following year, shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace, a new element was introduced into the 

uestion by the appearance on the scene of a fresh petitioner 
rom Holland, one Manuel Martinez Dormido, a brother- 
in-law of Menasseh ben Israel, and afterwards well known 
in England as David Abarbanel Dormido. 

The mission of Dormido was clearly a continuation of 
Menasseh's enterprise, and it was probably undertaken on 
the direct invitation of the Protector. With the restora- 
tion of peace on terms which rendered persistence in the 
policy of the Navigation Act indispensable, Cromwell must 

ve been anxious to take the Jewish question seriously in 
hand. The negotiations opened by Thurloe with Menasseh 
in 1651 were probably resumed, and an intimation was 
conveyed to the Jewish Rabbi that the time was ripe for 
him to come to England and lay his long-contemplated 
yer before the Government of the Commonwealth. 
enasseh’s reasons for not accepting the invitation in 
person are not difficult to understand. He doubtless refers 
to them in the passage from the Vindicie I have already 
uoted, where he says he was entreated by his kindred and 
iends, “considering the chequered and interwoven vicissi- 
tudes and turns of things here below, not to part from 
them.”* His kindred and friends were wise. Owing to 
his quarrels with his colleagues in the Amsterdam Rabbinate 
his situation had become precarious, and it might have 
1 - H — 
1 Thurioe Stats Papers, voli p. 307 Clarendon Siae Papers, vol. i 
~~ Supra, p. xvii. 4 
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become hopelessly and disastrously compromised had he, in 
the then incensed state of Dutch Foaling against England— 
a feeling in which the leading Jews of the Netherlands par- 
ticipated—undertaken a mission to the Protector. Hence 
the delegation of the work to his brother-in-law. An indi- 
cation of Menasseh’s interest in the new mission is afforded 
by the fact that his only surviving son, Samuel ben Israel, 
was associated with Dormido, and accompanied him to 
London. 

Unlike his distinguished relative, Dormido had nothing 
to lose by approaching Cromwell. A Marrano by birth, a 
native of Andalusia, where he had enjoyed great wealth and 
held high public office, he had been persecuted by the In- 
quisition, and compelled to fly to Holland. There he had 
made a fortune in the Brazil trade, and had become a lead- 
ing merchant of Amsterdam, and one of the chiefs of the 
Synagogue. The Fer ee of Pernambuco by the Portu- 
guese early in 1654 had ruined him, and he found himself 
compelled to begin life afresh." He saw his opportunity 
in the mission confided to him by Menasseh. It opened 
to him the chance of a new career under the powerful pro- 
tection of the greatest personality in Christendom. Unlike 
his brother-in-law, he had no Millenarian delusions. The 
Jewish question appealed to him in something of the same 

ractical fashion that it appealed to Cromwell. While the 

rotector was seeking the commercial interests of the 
Commonwealth, Dormido was anxious to repair his own 
shattered fortunes. 

On the rst September he arrived in London, and at 
once set about drafting two petitions to Cromwell.“ In the 
first of these documents he recited his personal history, the 
story of his sufferings at the hands of the Inquisition, and 
of the confiscation of his property by the Portuguese in 
Pernambuco. He expressed his desire to become a resident 

! Wolf, “Resettlement of the Jews in England” (1888), p. 9. 

2 For text of these petitions see Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc., vol. iii. pp. 88-93. 
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in England and a subject of the Commonwealth, and wound 
= by praying the Protector to use his offices with the 
ing of Portugal for the restitution of his fortune. The 
second petition was a prayer for the Readmission of the 
Jewish people to Englar.d, “ graunting them libertie to come 
with theire famillies and estates, to dwellers here with 
the same eaquallnese and conveniences wch yr inland borne 
subjects doe enjoy." The petition, after a violent tirade 
against the Inquisition and the intolerance of the Apos- 
tolical Roman Church, pointed out that the Readmission of 
the Jews would be to the advantage of trade and industry, 
and would vastly increase the public revenues. These adroit 
appeals to the chief motives of the Protector's statecraft 
were followed by a suggestion that in the event of the 
prayer being granted the petitioner might be appointed to 
the control and management of the new community, with, 
of course, appropriate compensation for his services. 
Despite their obviously selfish motives, Cromwell re- 
ceived these petitions with significant graciousness. They 
were at once sent to the Council, with an endorsement, 
stating that “His Highnes is pleased in an especiall 
manner to recommend these two annexed papers to the 
speedy consideracion of the Councell, that the Peticion may 
receive all due satisfacion and withall convenient speed.” 
It is impossible not to be struck by the pressing nature of 
this recommendation, when it is considered that the chief 
petition dealt with a very large and important political 
question, and that its signatory was a man wholly unknown 
in England. Cromwell's action can only be explained by 
the theory that he was, as I have s , the instigator 
of the whole movement. Whether the Council were aware 
of this or not is impossible to say. They had as yet no 
decided opinions on the subject, but they saw that it was a 
and difficult question, that its bearings were imper- 
fectly known, and dat its decision, either one way or the 
other, involved a very serious responsibility at a time when 
xxxiv 
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the religious element wielded so much power in the country, 
and withal so capriciously. At the personal instigation of 
the Protector, however, they consented to appoint a com- 
mittee to consider the petitions. A month later, taking 
advantage of a meeting at which Cromwell was not present, 
the committee verbally reported, and the Council resolved, 
that it “saw no excuse to make any order." * 

That Cromwell was disappointed by this result he 
speedily made clear. In Beo enm the Resettlement peti- 
tion, he did not care to take the responsibility of giving a 
decision; but on the other petition he took immediate 
steps to afford satisfaction to Dormido, in spite of the re- 
fusal of the Council to have anything to do with it. He 
addressed an autograph letter to the 3 Portugal, 
asking him as a personal favour to restore Dormido’s pro- 
perty, or to make him full compensation for his losses.* 
Seeing that Dormido was an alien, and had absolutely no 
claim on the British Government, this personal intervention 
by Cromwell on his behalf affords a further strong pre- 
sumption of his privity to the Jewish mission. It is also 
not a little significant that a few months later the Pro- 
tector granted a patent of denization to Antonio Fernandez 
Carvajal, the chief of the little Marrano community in 
London, and his two sons.“ 

The question was, however, not allowed to rest here. 
Cromwell wanted an authoritative decision, which would 
enable him to do more than merely protect individual Jews, 
and it was clear that this could not be obtained unless a more 
important person than Dormido were induced to take the 
matter in hand. The question had to be raised to a higher 
level, and for this purpose it was necessary that it should 
make some noise in the country. Only one European Jew 
had sufficient influence in England to stimulate the popular 


! State m Dom. Interregnum, i. 75 (1654), pp. 596, 620. 


2 Rawl. MSS., A 260, fol. 57. Text of this letter is given in Trans. Jew. 
Hist, Soc., vol. iii. p. 93. 
3 Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc., vol. ii. pp. 18, 45-46. 
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imagination, and to justify the Government in taking serious 
steps for the solution of the question. That man was 
the author of the “Hope of Israel." In May 1655 it was 
decided to send Samuel ben Israel back to Amsterdam to 
lay the case before his father, and persuade him to come to 
London.! There is no mystery as to who suggested this 
step. Menasseh in his diplomatic way merely tells us he 
was informed that his “ coming over would not be altogether 
unwelcome to His Highness the Lord Protector.“ There 
is, however, a letter extant from John Sadler to Richard 
Cromwell, written shortly after Oliver's death, in which it 
is definitely stated that Menasseh was invited **by some 
letters of your late royall father.“ Sadler no doubt spoke 
from personal knowledge, for in 1654 he was acting as 
private secretary to the Protector, and the endorsement on 
Dormido's petitions recommending them to the Council 
bears his signature.‘ Under these circumstances we can 
well understand that Menasseh was induced, as he says, to | 
“ conceive great hopes,” and that he resolved to undertake 
the journey. In October he arrived in London with the 
MS. of his famous “ Humble Addresses ” in his pocket. 
During the five months that Menasseh was preparing 
for his journey, Cromwell was not idle. Colonial questions 
were occupying his mind very largely, and on these ques- 
tions he was in the habit of receiving advice from one at 
least of the London Marranos, Simon de Caceres, a relative 
of Spinoza, and an eminent merchant who had large interests 
in the West Indies, and had enjoyed the special favour of 
the King of Denmark and the Queen of Sweden? It was 
no doubt at the instigation of De Caceres that in April 
1655 Cromwell sent a Jewish physician, Abraham de 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1655, p. 585. 

2 Supra, p. xvii. d ý P, Infra, p. \xxxvii. 

* Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc., vol. iii. p. 90. 

5 Wolf, * American Elements in the Resettlement” (Trans. Jew. Hist. 
Soc, vol. iii. pp. 95-100); Wolf, “Cromwell's Jewish Intelligencers,” 1891, 
pp. 11-12. 
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Mercado, with his son Raphael to Barbados.’ Later in the 
year he was deep in consultation with De Caceres in regard 
to the defences of the newly acquired island of Jamaica, and 
a plan for the conquest of Chili? The most important 
result of these confabulations was a scheme for colonising 
Surinam (which since 1650 had been a British colony) with 
the Jewish fugitives from Brazil, who had been obliged to 
leave Pernambuco and Recife pes ad the Portuguese 
reoccupation of those towns. The idea was, no doubt, 
suggested by Dormido, himself one of the victims of the 
Portuguese conquest. In order to attract the Jews, they 
were granted a charter in which full liberty of conscience was 
secured to them, together with civil rights, a large measure 
of communal autonomy, and important land grants.“ 
Thus a beginning was made in the solution of the Jewish 
uestion by their admission as citizens to one of the colonial 
rc of Great Britain. This was the first im- 
portant step achieved by Cromwell, and it illustrates at 
once his deep interest in the Jewish question, and the prac- 
tical considerations which actuated him in seeking its 
solution. 


IV. THE APPEAL TO THE NATION 


On his arrival in London, Menasseh, with his retinue of 
three Rabbis,‘ was lodged with much ceremony in one 
of the houses opposite the New Exchange, in the then 


1 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1655, p. Be 

* “ Cromwell's Jewish Intelligencers,” loc. cit. 

3 Trans. Jew, Hist. Soc., vol. iii. pp. 82-86. 

* Jacob Sasportas, who had acted as a "corrector" in Menasseh’s printing- 
office in Amsterdam, and was afterwards elected Chief Rabbi in London, 
was a member of the mission (Graetz, vol. x. notes, p. xix). t 
states (Histoire d’Oliver Cromwell, P 290) that two other Rabbis accom- 
pana it, “ Rabbi Jacob ben Azahel” and “ David ben Eliezer of Prague.” 

have not been able to identify these persons, but tentatively I am disposed 
to think that “Azahel” is a corruption of “ Heschel,” and that the person 
referred to is Rabbi Josua ben Jacob Heschel of Lublin. Menasseh’s 
elder son lived for some time in Lublin, and it is quite possible that Heschel 
came — London to lay the case of the persecuted Polish Jews before 
Cromwell, 
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fashionable Strand, the Piccadilly of its day. These houses 
were frequented by distinguished strangers who desired to 
be near the centre of official life at Whitehall, and the fact 
that Menasseh with his slender purse took up his abode 
in one of them, instead of seeking hospitality with his 
brother-in-law or his Marrano co-religionists in the city, 
shows at once the importance with which his mission was 
invested.’ He was the guest of the Protector, bidden to 
London to discuss high affairs of state, and as such it was 
obviously inadmissible that he should be hidden away in 
some obscure address in an East-End Alsatia. 

His first task after he had settled down in his “study” 
in the Strand was to print his “Humble Addresses,” in 
which he appealed to the Protector and the Commonwealth 
to readmit the Jews, and stated the grounds of his petition. 
This tract was written and translated into English long 
before he left Amsterdam. It had probably been prepared 
three years before, when he first received his passes for 
England. That it was in existence at a time when his 
final mission was uncontemplated is proved by its mention 
in a list of his works he sent to Felgenhauer in February 
1655 (N.s.)' The title is there given as De Fidelitate 
et Utilitate Fudaice Gentis, and it is described as Libellus 
Anglicus. This was nine months before he arrived in 
London, and three and a half months before his brother- 
in-law sent for him. My impression is that the tract was 
prepared at the time of the St. John mission in 1651, and 
that Menasseh had drafted it in accordance with the advice 
of Thurloe, who had pointed out that the faithfulness and 
profitableness of the Jewish people were likely to weigh 
more with Cromwell than the relation of their dispersion 
to the Messianic Age. 

At any rate, the style and matter of the pamphlet 


1 Wolf, * Menasseh ben Israel’s Study in London,” Trans. Jew. Hist. 
Soc., vol. iii. pp. 144 e£ seg. 
? Felgenhauer, Bonum Nuncium Israeli, p. 110. 
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in welcome contrast to the fantastical theories of the 
* Hope of Israel,” resembling more the matter-of-fact 
tition of Dormido. The Danielic prophecy is, it is true, 
till asserted, but only as an aside, the case for the Re- 
dmission being argued almost exclusively on grounds of 
litical expediency. Incidentally certain floating calumnies 
against the Jews—such as their alleged usury, the slaying 
of infants for the Passover, and their conversion of i 
tians—are discussed and refuted. In regard to the con- 
version of Christians, Menasseh had completely changed 
his attitude since writing the “ Hope of Israel,” for in that 
work he had boasted of the conversions made by the Jews 
in Spain. The prudent restraints Menasseh had imposed 
upon himself in the composition of this pamphlet are the 
j more marked, since we know that he had in no way 
modified his original views as expounded in the **Hope 
of Israel.” This is shown by a letter he wrote to Felgen- 
hauer early in the year, thanking him for dedicating to him 
the Bonum Nuncium Israeli, one of the maddest rhapsodies 
ever written.” In this letter he reiterated all his former 
views, with the exception of his belief in the imminence 
of the Millennium. Nor had he adopted any idea of com- 
promising the question of the Readmission to meet the 
prejudices or fears of the various political and religious 
factions in England. His demand was for absolute freedom 
of ingress and settlement for all Jews and the unfettered 
exercise of their religion, “ whiles we expect with you the 
Hope of Israel to be revealed." The necessity of such a 
privilege had been the more impressed upon him by the 
| renewal of the persecutions of his co-religionists in Poland, 
which had sent a great wave of destitute Jews westward. 
It was primarily for them and for the Marranos of Spain 
and Portugal that he hoped to find an unrestricted asylum 
in England.“ 
1 2 1 
| s dex 9 vol. x. pp. en n 3 Politicus, Dec. 17, 
| 1655; Thurloe State Papers, vol. iv. p. 333. 
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Until the publication of the ** Humble Addresses," 


there are but scanty clues in the printed literature of 
the time to the frame of mind in which Menasseh's mission 


found the English public. It would seem, from the silence 
of the printing-presses, that the nearer the people approached, 


the Readmission question as a problem of practical politics, | 


the less enthusiastic they became for its solution. This is 
not difficult to understand. The secular Tolerationists | 
were unable to make headway against the dangers of un- 
limited sectarianism, to which their doctrines seemed calcu-' 
lated to open the door. Of their chief exponents, Roger 


Williams was in America, John Sadler was muzzled by the) , 
responsibilities of office, and Hugh Peters was without 


an influential following. Moreover, the prosecutions of | 


James Naylor and Biddle were then prominently before, | 


the public as a lesson that Toleration had yet to triumph 
within the Christian pale. The Conversionists and Millen- 
arians, who formed the great majority of the Judeophils, 
and who included all Menasseh’s own friends except 
Sadler, attached no importance to the terms on which the 
Jews might be admitted, and were quite willing to acquiesce 
in legislative restrictions provided only they were admitted. 
The Economists and Political Opportunists, represented 
by Cromwell, Thurloe, Blake, and Monk," did not dare to 
confess their true motives, since their worldly aims would 
on the one hand have been condemned by all the religious 
partisans of the Readmission, and on the other, would 
have alarmed the merchants of London, who had no desire 
for the commercial competition of a privileged colony of 
Hebrew traders. 

This discouraging state of affairs was aggravated by 
foreign and Royalist intrigues. From the moment Menas- 
seh’s mission was thought of, the Embassies in London and 
the Royalist agents set to work to defeat it. The Embassies, 
especially that of Holland, opposed it on its true grounds, 

1 “ Annals of Ee odd vol. iii. p. 51. 
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farming of the customs. At the same time their cha 
was painted in the darkest colours. One of the most insi 
dious forms that this campaign took was an attempt to sh 
that the hope of converting the Jews, by which the | 
number of the friends of the Readmission were actuated, 
illusory, and that so far from becoming Christians, the Je 
would “stone Christ to death." For this purpose the pe 
of a Decr Jew, irae Paul Isaiah, m served 
a trooper in Rupert's Horse, was requisitioned.? It was 
hadas dcs ee to employ Isaiah, for he might easi 
have been hailed by the Conversionists as a proof of th 
convertibility of the Jews. It was, however, notorious th 
he had learnt the ethics of the wilder Cavalier swashbuckl 
only too well,‘ and he was consequently regarded rath 
as an “awful example” of the sort of Jew who might 
expected to listen to the Gospel than as an encouragemen 
to hope for the salvation of the whole people. 

The publication of the “Humble Addresses” only | 
aggravated these popular misgivings. While the clerical 
and commercial Anti-Semites disputed all the propositions 
of Menasseh’s pamphlet, the visionaries and friends of 
Israel strongly resented the “sinfulness” of its insistence 
on the profitableness of the Jews. The bias of public 
feeling, as revealed by the tracts to which the “Humble 
Addresses” gave rise, was distinctly less favourable than 
in 1649, and was overwhelmingly hostile to an unre- 
served acquiescence in the terms of the Jewish petition. 
In 1649 an honest attempt to understand Judaism was 
made, as we may see by the publication of Chilmead's 
translation of Leo de Modena’s Historia dei riti ebraici. 
There is no trace of an appeal to this or any similarly 

AAA ET : i 

2 . co A DE “ Demurrer," Ross's “ View of 
the Jewish Religion," and the anonymous * Case of the Jews Stated," has 
no parallel in the literature of the time. 

Paul Isaiah, “The Messias of the Christians and the Jews." 

* Prynne, “ Demurrer," Part I. p. Ad 
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thoritative work in 1655-56, except in a stray passage 
an isolated protest against the calumnies heaped on the 
ws. On the contrary, the efforts of the new students 
Judaism, like Alexander Ross, were devoted to proving 
t the Jews had nothing in common with Christians, 
d that their religion “is not founded on Moses and the 
w, but on idle and foolish traditions of the Rabbins“ 
at it was, in fact, a sort of Paganism.’ The historical 
tacks on the Jews were the most powerful that had yet 
n made, while the replies to them were few and by 
- obscure writers? What is most significant, however, is that 
y the chief friends of the Jews—the men who had encouraged 
Menasseh six years before—were now either silent or openly 
in favour of restrictions which would have rendered the 
Readmission a barren privilege. Sadler did not reiterate 
the Judeophil teachings of his “ Rights of the Kingdom”; 
there was no echo of Hugh Peters's “Good Work for a 
Good Magistrate," with its uncompromising demand for 
liberty of conscience; and the pseudonymous author of 
* An Apology for the Honourable Nation of Jews," which 
had so strongly impressed the public in 1648, was dumb. 
John Dury, who had practically started the first agitation 
in favour of the Jews, was now studying Jewish disabilities 
at Cassel, with a view to their introduction into England ; * 
and Henry Jessey, the author of “The Glory of Judah and 
Israel," to the testimonies of which Menasseh confidently 
appealed in the closing paragraph of his **Humble Ad- 
dresses," had been won over to the necessity of restrictions.* 
Not a single influential voice was raised in England in 
j support of Menasseh’s proposals, either on the ground of 

1 ee “Case of the Jews is Altered,” p. 4. 

3 See especial ees: NEN TO “ Anglo-Judzeus,” by W. H 
Only — un ging defences of the Jews were published—C ley's 
* Case of the Jews . L?s "Israel's Condition and Cause Pleaded” (a 
very feeble X to Prynne), and Collier's “ Brief Answer.” 

Dury, Case of Conscience.” Harl. Misc., vol. vii. p. 256. 
> Lite of Henry Jessey,” pp. 62 47 
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love for the Jews or religious liberty. The temper of 
unlettered people, especially the mercantile classes, is s 
ciently illustrated by the fact that only a few months bef 
a Jewish beggar had been mobbed in the city, owing ¢ 
the inflammatory conduct of a merchant, who had followa 
the poor stranger about the Poultry shouting, “ Give hi 
nothing; he is a cursed Jew.”* : 1 

Undeterred by the inhospitable attitude of the publi 
Menasseh formally opened his negotiations with the Go 
ment of the Commonwealth. His first step was to 
visit to Whitehall, and present copies of his “ Humble 
Addresses" to the Council of State. He was unfortunate 
in the day he selected for this visit, for it happened to ba 
one of the rare oceasions when Cromwell was not present a 
the Council's deliberations. The result was that, as on 
the similar occasion of the consideration of the report om 
Dormido's petition, the Council felt itself free to take no: 
action. It contented itself with instructing its clerk, Mr. 
Jessop, to go forth and receive the said books," and then 
proceeded with other business.* 

That the Council had no desire to assume the responsi- 
bility of deciding the thorny Jewish question soon became 
manifest. A fortnight after Menasseh’s abortive visit to 
Whitehall, Cromwell brought down to the Council a peti- 
tion which had been handed to him by the Jewish Rabbi, 

| in which were set forth categorically the several “graces 
and favours” by which it was proposed that the Readmis- 
sion of the Jews should be effected.* The Protector evi- 
dently felt none of the misgivings of his advisers. It is 
probable, indeed, that in his masterful way he misunder- 
stood the trend of public feeling. He had convinced him- 
self that, as an act of policy, some concession to the Jews 
was desirable. His strong instinct for religious liberty 


1 Philo-Judus, “The Resurrection of Dead Bones,’ p. 102. 

? State Papers, Domestic. Interregnum, vol. i. 76, p. 35, 

3 {bid., p. 374. For text of petition, see infra, pp. Ixxxii-lxxxiv. 
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"nclined him favourably to the more academic aspects of 
; uestion, and his profound sympathy with persecuted 
4 "hs had been stirred by the accounts Menasseh had 
Dtrsonally given him of the dire straits of the Jews in 
tkoland, Sweden, and the Holy Land, and of the cruelties 
Arflicted on them in Spain and Portugal! Moreover, his 
triotism revolted at the idea that Protestant England 
thould be particeps criminis in a policy of oppression which 
so peculiarly identified with Papistical error. Thus 
pressed, he cared little for the outcries of the pamphleteers 
r the nervous scruples of his councillors, and he set him- 
If to force on a prompt solution. At his instance a 
otion was made That the Jews deserving it may be 
admitted into this nation to trade and traffic and dwell 
. amongst us as Providence shall give occasion," * and this, 
together with the petition of Menasseh and his “ Humble 
l Addresses,” was at once referred to a Committee. At the 
f f . same time it was made clear to that body that the Pro- 
L tector expected an early report." 
f So much is evident from the fact that the Committee 
| met the same afternoon and reported the next morning. 
Its task was not an easy one. The feeling of the Council 
was by no means hostile to the Jews, but it had no 
enthusiasm for their cause, and it probably felt that an ex- 
q tension of official toleration beyond the limits of Christi- 
hi anity was a hazardous experiment. On the other hand, 
it was no longer possible for it to express this feeling in 
the same unceremonious fashion as had been done in the 
- case of Dormido. The Jewish question had become the 
uestion of the day owing to Menasseh’s visit. Public 
feling had been deeply stirred by it, and Cromwell had 
placed it in the forefront of his personal solicitude. Some 
, action was necessary. 'The Committee seems to have dis- 
creetly resolved that the wisest course to pursue was one 


1 Harl, Miscellany, vol. vii. p. 618. 
2 Infra, p. Ixxxiv. 3 State ee Dom, Inter. i. 76, p. 374. 
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which would absolve it of responsibility, and leave Cromwell 
and the outside public to fight it out between them. Ac- 
cordingly it reported that it felt itself incompetent to offer 
any advice to the Council, and it suggested that the views 
of the nation should be ascertained by the summoning of a 
Conference of representative Englishmen who might assist 
it in framing a report. 

This resolution was duly reported to the Council on 
the following day, when Cromwell was again present. How 
little the Protector estimated the difficulties in his path is 
shown by the fact that the Committee's recommendation 
was at once acted upon. John Lisle, Sir Charles Wolseley, 
and Sir Gilbert Pickering, three members of the Com- 
mittee notoriously devoted to Cromwell, were instructed 
to meet the Lord President the same afternoon, and draw 
up a list of the personages to be summoned to the 
Conference. The list was duly presented to the Council 
on the following morning, and, under the vigilant eye of 
the Protector, approved. At the same time the terms of a 
circular convening the Conference were agreed upon, and 
the 4th December was fixed for the meeting." 

Nothing is more significant than the rapidity with which 
these steps were taken. On Tuesday the 13th November 
Menasseh's petition was sprung on the reluctant Council. 
On the following Thursday summonses to a National Confer- 
ence were being sent out from Whitehall, the Council having 
meanwhile held three meetings, at all of which the Jewish 
question was discussed, and a Committee specially ch 
with Seque havingheld two further meeti In all this 
we may clearly trace the personal insistence of r^ Protector. 

Bruited abroad through the congregations of the divines 
and the constituents of the politicians and merchants to 
whom the summonses to the Conference had been addressed, 
the question of the Readmission of the Jews now came to 


1 State Papers, Dom. Inter., i. 76, p. 375. 
3 Jhd, pp. 378-379. For text seti see infra, p. xxxiv. 
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the forefront of national politics. Amid considerable 
ular excitement, the Conference met in the Council 
Chamber at Whitehall? on the first Tuesday in December. 

It was a notable gathering—one of the most notable in 
the whole history of the Commonwealth. The statesmen 
present were the most eminent on the active list of the 
moment. There was Henry Lawrence, the Lord President, 
with four of his civilian colleagues on the Council, Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, Sir Charles Wolseley, Lisle the regicide, 
and Francis Rous. Close by was Walter Strickland, the 
diplomatist, who had represented the Commonwealth at 
the Hague, and had shared with Oliver St. John the 
honours and mortifications of the famous mission of 1651. 
In the same inner circle were John Lambert, “the army's 
darling," and one of the most brilliant of Cromwell's 
veterans, and William Sydenham, one of the founders of 
the Protectorate. The law was represented by Sir John 
Glynne, Chief Justice of the Upper Bench, and William 
Steele, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Lord Chief Justice 
St. John had also been invited, but he astutely stayed away. 
Those who knew St. John must have regarded his absence 
as ominous. On behalf of the mercantile community there 
appeared Alderman Dethick, the Lord Mayor of London, 
Alderman Cressett of the Charterhouse, Alderman Riccards, 
and Sheriff Thompson, These men were official nonen- 
tities, for the real representatives of Commerce were Sir 
Christopher Pack, the late Lord Mayor and the leading 
mercantile authority in the country, William Kiffen, the 
wealthy merchant-parson, and the regicide Owen Rowe, 
now deputy-governor of the Bermuda Company. 

It was, however, on the religious side that the Conference 
was strongest. Sixteen theologians and divines, the flower 
of Puritan piety and learning, responded to Cromwell’s 
invitation. There was Dr. Cudworth, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, the philosophic opponent of atheism, whose 

! Publick dan all 10, 1655. 
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“Intellectual System” is an lish classic. There, too, 
were Dr. Owen, most famous of Independent divines and 
most fearless of the champions of religious liberty, and 
John Caryll, the great Puritan Bible commentator. Oxford 
University sent Dr. Goodwin, President of Magdalen 
College, and Henry Wilkinson, Canon of Christ Church. 
Cambridge ap in the person of the learned Dr. 
Whitchcote, vost of King’s, Among the preachers 
were William Bridge of Yarmouth; Daniel Dyke, one of 
Cromwell’s chaplains in ordinary; Henry Jessey, the Baptist 
Judeophil and friend of Menasseh; Thomas Manton, 
mildest and most genial of Presbyterians, “the prelate of 
the Commonwealth,” as Wood calls him; Dr. Newcomen, 
one of the authors of “Smectymnuus”; Philip Nye, the 
sturdy Independent and champion of toleration; Anthony 
Tuckney, one of the most prominent divines of the West- 
minster Assembly, and three lesser lights, William Benn of 
Dorchester, Walter Craddock of All Hallows the Great, 
London, and Samuel Fairclough. John Carter, the vehement 
enemy of Presbyterianism and monarchy, could not attend, 
for he was on his deathbed at Norwich when the invitation 
reached him. 

It is not difficult to see that the Conference had been 
carefully organised with a view to a decision favourable to 
the Jews. The great majority of the members were con- 
spicuous for their attachment to the cause of religious 
toleration, while not a few of the laymen were equally 
notorious for their devotion—some for their subservience 
—to Cromwell. And yet its upshot proved very different 
from what the Protector anticipated.“ 

The first meeting was chiefly concerned with the legal 

blem. After the proposals of Menasseh ben Israel had 

n read, Cromwell himself laid down the programme of 


the proceedings in two questions, 


! The list of members is given in State Papers, Dom. Inter., i. 76, p. 378. 
2 Publick Intelligencer, loc, cit. ivi 
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(1) Whether it be lawful to receive the Jews? 

(2) If it be lawful, then upon what terms is it meet to 
receive them? 

The first question was purely technical, and only the 
lawyers were competent to pronounce an opinion on it. 
Accordingly, the two Judges present, Glynne and Steele, 
were called upon to speak. After an elaborate review of 
the status of the Jews in the pre-expulsion period, and 
the circumstances under which they were banished in 1290, 
both expressed the opinion that there was no law which 
forbad the Jews’ return into England."* The grounds of 
this decision are nowhere stated. It was probably based 
on the fact that the banishment in 1290 was an exercise of 
the royal prerogative in regard to the personal “chattels” 
of the King and not an Act of Parliament, and that the 
force of the decree expired with the death of Edward I. 
At any rate, Cromwell had gained his first point,” and he 
joyfully adjourned the Conference to the following Friday, 
adjuring the divines meanwhile to ponder well the second 
question.* 

What happened at the two following meetings, which 
were held on the 7th and 12th December,’ we do not know 
in detail. The records of the time only afford us scanty 
glimpses of the opinions expressed, without any indication 
of the days on which they were respectively uttered. It is 
clear, however, that the feeling of the clergy turned out to 
be on the whole unfavourable to Menasseh's petition. The 
calumnies of the pamphleteers had done their work. The 
idea of public religious services at which Christ might be 
blasphemed stayed the hands of the most tolerant. Others 


Conchening the Jem Bc." Hart Misc vil p.649. Set ales Barton fk 
e Jews, &c.," Harl. Misc., vii. p. 623. also Burton b 
he. Nathaniel Crouch), /udzorum Memorabilia, 3 Ibid, 

3 That the Judges' decision was given at the first meeting of the Con- 
ference is clear from a statement le by Nye to Prynne on the morning 
of the second meeting (“Short Demurrer,” p. 4). 

4 Publick Intelligencer, loc. cit. 5 Ibid. 
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feared that unrestricted liberty of Jewish worship would 
create in the Synagogue a nucleus round which the Judaical 
sectaries would rally. Dr. Newcomen drew a i 
picture of English converts to Judaism joining the immi- 
grants in offering children to Moloch. The moderate 
majority, impressed, probably, by a weighty and elaborate 
opinion drawn up by Dr. Barlow, librarian of the Bodleian, 
and presented to the Conference by Dr. Goodwin,” were 
strongly in favour of an admission under severe restrictions. 
Even the level-headed Nye, who was ready to tolerate all 
religious follies so long as they were peaceable, asked for 
due cautions warranted by Holy Seripture.“ It was in 
vain that Lawrence and Lambert, supported by the learned 
commentator Caryll, combated these opinions.* 

On the eve of the third meeting Cromwell sought to 
5 the Judeophils by adding to the Conference 
Hugh Peters, the oldest of the advocates of unrestricted 
Readmission, together with his favourite chaplain, Peter 
Sterry, and Mr. Bulkeley, the Provost of Eton. This, 
however, did not improve matters, for Peters had mean- 
while heard something of the Marranos in London and 
their papistical dissimulation of their religion, and he 
vigorously denounced the Jews as “a self-seeking gene- 
ration" who “made but little conscience of their own 
principles.“ This discourse seems to have produced a con- 

1 Judaeorum Memorabilia, p. 170. 

2 Barlow, “Several Miscellaneous and Weighty Cases of Conscience" 
eh Treatise. See also p. 1 of the Booksellers Preface. Rev. 

a believes (Trans. Jew. Hist, Soc., iii. p, 152) that this opinion was 
drawn up at the request of Robert Boyle. This is improbable, as it is clear 
from the resemblances between Barlow’s recommendations and the report 
ultimately drawn up by the Committee of the Council (, p. Ixxxiv), that 
the opinion was submitted to the Whitehall Conference, and Boyle was not a 
member of that body. Goodwin, who was President of Magdalen College, 
is much more likely to have asked Barlow for the opinion, especially as we 
know that he was in favour of “due cautions” (Jud. Mem., p. 174). 
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* This is sl ers in the Domestic State Papers (see Trans. 
Jew. Hist. Soc., vol. i. p. 46). 
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siderable impression on the Conference, for Thurloe, 
writing to Henry Cromwell on the 17th, expressed the 
shrewd opinion that “ nothing will be done.“ 

So far, however, the essential point for which Cromwell 
had been striving had not been jeopardised. He was desir- 
ous of securing the admission of the Jews on liberal terms, 
but at a pinch he would no doubt have agreed to religious 
and civil restrictions, provided the commercial activity of 
the immigrants was not unduly fettered. Hence the terms 
favoured by the majority of the clergy did not trouble him 
very seriously. 

At the final meeting, which was held on the 18th 
December,” the commercial question was broached. On 
this occasion the doors of the Council Chamber were, for some 
sinister reason, thrown open to the public,’ and an excited 
crowd, armed with copies of Prynne’s newly published tract 
on the Jewish question,‘ collected to hear the debate. The 
proceedings were tempestuous from the beginning, and 
gradually they took the form of a vehement demonstra- 
tion against the Jews. Merchant after merchant rose and 
violently protested against any concessions, declaring that 
the Hebrews were a mean and vicious people, and that 
their admission would enrich foreigners and impoverish the 
natives.“ Even strangers took part in these tirades, and a 
Mr. Lloyd, who was not a member of the Conference, 
distinguished himself by a “ fierce” harangue.’ The climax 
was reached when Sir Christopher Pack, the most eminent 
citizen of his day, and a devoted adherent of the Protector, 
ranged himself with the opponents of Menasseh, in an 

! Thurloe State Papers, vol. iv. p. 321. 

2 Publick /ntelligencer, loc. cit. 

3 Spence's “ Anecdotes,” a 77. rae 

* “A Short Demurrer,” Part I. The publication of the pamphlet was 
hurried to be in time for the Conference. It was written in seven days, 
and the preface is dated December 14, four days before the last meeting (cf. 
Preface to “ Second Demurrer,” 1656). 

5 Jud. Memor., p. 175; Burton, “ Diary,” p. 309. 

* Burton, loc. cif. " 
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address which is said to have been the most impressive 
delivered during the whole course of the Conference.’ 

The advocates of out-and-out exclusion were, however, 
as little likely to carry the day as the champions of unre- 
stricted admission, for the majority of the members of the 
Conference were divines who were anxious that the Jews 
should be converted, and for that reason desired that they 
should be somehow or other brought into the country. 
Moreover, since the decision of the Ju the question was 
no longer whether exclusion should be persisted in, but 
only on what terms admission should be sanctioned. This 
was probably pointed out to the merchants, and an attempt 
to arrive at a compromise was made. After some private 
de. d fer Henry e to ern — terms 
that n agreed upon. e appearance of Jessey, the 
profound Rabbinical sedan the friend of Menasseh, and 
one of the veterans of the Readmission cause, seemed to 
betoken a Jewish victory. What must have been the 
astonishment of his friends when he stated, with naive 
satisfaction, that the basis of the compromise was that the 
Jews should only be admitted to decayed ports and towns, 
and that they should pay double customs duties on their 
imports and exports ! * 

Cromwell now saw his whole scheme crumbling to 
pieces. That, if put to the vote, Jessey's compromise 
would be adopted by an overwhelming majority was patent 
to everybody. In that case not only would the commercial 
design which Cromwell had at heart be defeated, but the 
Marranos in London, who had served him so well, would be 
practically banished. At all hazards a vote had to be pre- 
vented.* Cromwell acted with characteristic promptness 
and audacity. Rising from the chair of state, he addressed 

: pue, 127 cit. - 

3 That Festa A pe 8 took ad under these circumstances is 
an inference of the present writers, statements in Jessey's “Life” 
clearly point to this conclusion. 
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the Assembly. Ingeniously ignoring the pee com- 
promise, he began his speech with a review of the differences 
of opinion revealed by the various speakers. They were, he 
scornfully declared, a babel of discordances. He had hoped 
that the Preachers would have given him some clear and 
mar advice, but they had only multiplied his doubts. 

rotesting that he had no engagements to the Jews but 
what the Scriptures held forth, he insisted that “since there 
was a promise of their conversion, means must be used to 
that end, which was the preaching of the Gospel, and that 
could not be done unless they were permitted to dwell 
where the Gospel was preached.” Then, turning to the 
merchants, he harped sarcastically on the accusations they had 
brought against the Jews. “You say they are the meanest 
and most despised of all people. So be it. But in that 
case what becomes of your fears? Can you really be afraid 
that this contemptible and despised pene should be able 
to prevail in trade and credit over the merchants of E; 
land, the noblest and most esteemed merchants of the «esi 
world?" It was clear, he added sharply, that no help was 
to be expected from the Conference, and that he and the 
Council would have to take their own course. He hoped 
he should do nothing foolishly or rashly, and he asked now 
only that the Conference would give him the benefit of 
their prayers, so that he might be directed to act for the 
glory of God and the good of the nation." So saying, he 
vacated the chair in token that the proceedings were at 
an end. 

The speech was a fighting speech, delivered with great 
animation, and is said to have been one of the best Crom- 
well ever made? It achieved its object, for the Conference 
broke up without a word of protest, and the crowds dis- 

1 speech gathered 
a Nanttves en — — pp. ae een — 


“ » p. 77. 
2 Testimony by Rycaut, who was present in the crowd (Spence's “ Anec- 
dotes," p. 77). i 
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in cowed silence. Cromwell left the Council Chamber ` 
in a towering passion, and it was some days before he 
recovered his equanimity.’ 

The battle was, however, not yet over. Cromwell had 
dismissed the Conference, but the Committee of the 
Council of State had yet to report. It could not well, in 
sober writing, take the view of the Protector's strategic 
speech, nor could it ignore the instruction of the Council 
to which it owed its existence. Accordingly it set itself to 
the drafting of a report which should express the obvious 
views of the Conference without conflicting too violently 
with Cromwell's equally obvious design. The report 
accepted the view of the Judges that there was no law 
against the Readmission, and then proceeded to set forth 
under six heads the views urged by the Conference, including 
the view of the merchants, that “great prejudice is likely 
to arise to the natives of this Commonwealth in matters of 
trade." Finally, it laid down seven conditions, apparently 
borrowed from Barlow's opinion,’ by which the Readmis- 
sion should be governed. The Jews should have no 
autonomous jurisdiction; they should be forbidden from 
blaspheming Christ; they should not profane the Christian 
Sabbath ; der should have no Christian servants; they 
should be ineligible for public office; they should print 
nothing against Christianity, and they should not discour- 
age those who might attempt to convert them, while the 
making of converts by them should be prohibited. No 
restriction on their trading was suggested." 

What became of this document is not clear. A clean 
copy of it, undated and unendorsed, is preserved in the 


! Writing to Henry Cremwell about the Conference a week later, 
Thurloe says, “I doe assure that his highness is put to exercise every 
Bar. with the i wroth of some persons heere” (State Papers, 
of 


67, 68, 70, 71, and 73. 


iv, 
3 Cf e ditions, ii., iii., iv., v., ix., xi, and xvii., in Barlow, “The Care 
the Jews,” Pp. 
'nfra, p. \xxxiv-lxxxv. 
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had been completely and finally shattered. This was the 
thin end of the wedge, and it had been so securely driven 
in, that John Evelyn entered in his Diary under date of 
December 14th: No were the Jews admitted.“ 


V. CROMWELL's AcTION 


Had the Diarist waited until the close of the Whitehall 
Conferences he would probably have modified his opinion. 
Although the technical question of the right of incoming 
had been decided, the cause of the Readmission had not 
been materially advanced. The universal demand for re- 
strictions rendered it impossible for the Jews to avail them- 
selves of their legal right without an assurance of protection 
from the Government. As late as the following April no 
complete settlement on this point had been reached, for in 
the passage from the Vindicie already quoted, Menasseh 
wrote on the 10th of that month, As yet we have had 
no finall determination from his most Serene Highnesse.” * 
What happened after the Conferences is somewhat 
obscure, owing to the reticence of the public records on 
the Jewish question. It is certain, however, that before 
Cromwell's death a favourable decision was arrived at, 
and that an organised Jewish community came into the 
light of day in London, protected by definite rights of 
residence, worship, and trade. This is proved by the 
petitions for the re-expulsion of the Jews presented to 
Charles II. on his arrival in London in 1660, and especially 
by a statement in a petition of the Lord Mayor and — 
Aldermen of the City of London, that “in that grand 
Complicacon of mischeifs brought on yo" Mat“ good 
subjects by y* corrupt interest of the late usurper y admis- 
sion of Jews to a free cohabition and trade in these dominions 
was found to be a most heavy pressure on yo" Peticon™”* 
1 Edit. amy bee i p. 327. 2 Su p. xvii, 
3 Guildhall ives. Remembrancia, vol. ix. No. 44, pp. 1-18. 1 
printed t the text of this petition in full in the Jewish Chronicle, November 
5 1 
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about the same time. Several anonymous pamphleteers 
followed suit. The campaign does not seem to have ex- 
cited much agitation, but it probably had the effect of 
deciding Cromwell not to attempt a public solution of 
the question in the sense of his own private wishes and 
of Sy ne petition. 

All that was urgent he had, indeed, already done. 
Shortly after the termination of the Whitehall Conferences 
he had verbally assured the London Marranos of his per- 
sonal protection, and had given them permission to cele- 
brate divine worship after the Jewish fashion, on condition 
that the services were held in private houses. These 
favours were conveyed through John Sadler, no doubt in 
order to avoid say barter apprehensions of a reopening of 
the Jewish question that might be aroused by granting an 
audience to Menasseh. The restriction in regard to the 
privacy of the services shows that Cromwell had definitely 
resolved to adhere to E compromise with pba i and 
to ct the spirit of their rt. ally the Jews were 
entitied to crei divine vidi pear m for, by the 
Pr ond of the Recusancy Acts by the Long Parliament in 
1650, the practice of every kind of religious duty,“ either 
ren reaching, reading or expounding the Scriptures," 
had been legalised, the celebration of mass being alone ex- 
cepted.” It would, however, have been dangerous for the 
Jews to claim this right, and Cromwell no doubt pointed 
out to them that, in that case, it would be necessary to 
apply to Parliament for legislation, which could only have 
taken the form of enacting the oppressive recommendations 
of the Whitehall Conferences. Under these circumstances 
the Marranos could not but acquiesce. That their desire 
for synagogue services was entirely due to their Jewish 
piety, or was animated by a craving for martyrdom, is, 


1 These ts are mentioned in a Jewish petition subsequently pre- 
r qe S TUR 
1 Gardiner, “Hist, of the u ci SE vol. i. pp. 396-97. 
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this information and amplifies it. “It is thought,” he 
writes, * that the Protector will not make any declaration in 
their favour, but tacitly he will connive at their holding 
private conventicles, which they already do, in their houses 
in order to avoid public scandal.“ 

From the Royalist spies and the diplomatists the news 
was quickly conveyed to the anti-Semites in the City. 
Although the dangers of a Jewish immigration en masse 
and the scandal of a public synagogue had been averted, - 
the enemies of the Jews—especially their competitors in 
trade—were not inclined to acquiesce without a struggle in 
the tacit toleration of even a small community of Haee 
merchants. But what could be done? As Jews the posi- 
tion of the intruders was legal, and any attempt to perse- 
cute them in that capacity would probably be resented in a 
disagreeable fashion by the masterful Protector. Moreover, 
indo most serious evils of the Jewish problem had been 
provided against, and the public mind was preoccupied 
with the war with Spain, it might be difficult to enlist 
a large measure of support in an agitation against the 
strangers. An opportunity for showing their teeth soon 
presented itself to the City merchants, and they were not 
slow to avail themselves of it. 

Early in March 1656 a proclamation was issued by the 
Privy Council declaring all Spanish monies, merchandise, 
and shipping to be lawful prize. The ink of this docu- 
ment was scarcely dry—indeed it had not been formally 
published —when, on the denunciation of an informer, the 
house of Don Antonio Rodrigues Robles, a wealthy 
Spanish merchant and Marrano of Duke's Place, City, was 
entered by bailiffs armed with a Privy Council warrant 
instructing them to “seize, secure, and keep under safe 
ambassador, 1 inſormed the States-General that it was generally 
understood that the Lord Protector would take no further steps (Thurloe 


State Papers, vol. iv. p. 328). It would seem, then, that che transaction 
took nr between the 14th and the 28th January. 
2. 
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custody all the goods and papers therein found.” On the 
same day the Commissioners of Customs, acting under a 
similar warrant, took possession of two ships in the Thames, 
the Two Brothers and the Tobias, which were believed 
to be Robles’s property. On the face of it, this action 
seemed to have no connection with the Jewish question. 
The fact that the information on which the warrants were 
based was presented to the Council by so staunch a friend 
of the Jews as Thurloe suffices to show that its Jewish 
bearing was at first quite unsuspected. It was apparently 
the private enterprise of a perfidious scrivener named 
Francis Knevett, who, after obtaining the confidence of 
several members of the Marrano community in his profes- 
sional capacity, had discovered that under the new procla- 
mation he might betray them with advantage to himself.* 
This seems also to have been the view of Robles, for in 
a petition he immediately addressed to the Protector he 
disputed the validity of the seizures on the purely legal 
ground that he was a Portuguese and not a Spaniard, and 
that his rights as a Merchant Stranger, which were con- 
sequently unaffected by the war with Spain, had been 
unjustly invaded. On this point the Council, to whom the 
petition was referred, ordered an inquiry, and one of its 
members, Colonel Jones, was deputed to take evidence. 
Meanwhile some suspicion that the case was aimed at the 

newly acquired privileges of the Marranos seems to have got 
abroad. Many of the Jews in London were of Spanish 
birth, and others, though natives of Portugal, were probably 
endenizened Spaniards, since in their guise of Nuevos 
Cristianos they had held high office under the King of Spain.* 
It was clear, then, that if the case against Robles was estab- 
lished other prosecutions would follow, and in that way the 

1 State Papers, Domestic. Interregnum, cxxv., No. 38, i. 76, p. 604; 
i. 112, p. 289; cxxvi., No. 105. 

2 Ibid., cxxvi., No. 105, iv. 

3 Ibid., cxxvi., No. 105. 

4 Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc., vol, i. 8 63. 
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small Jewish community would be broken up. The danger 
was all the greater since the protection and privileges so re- 
cently acquired by the Jews had only been ? 
and might easily be repudiated if public opinion proved too 
strong for the Protector. There was, however, no imme- 
diate reason why the leading Marranos, who had hitherto 
ele yan with Cromwell, should take up — 
cudgels, for he belo: to a party in the S whi 
had imbibed cog Royal sympathies in Holland and 
France, and which, consequently, had kept itself aloof from 
Menasseh’s Readmission campaign. ‘They accordingly con- 
fined themselves to the presentation of a petition to the 
Protector, in which they asked that the “ favours and 
tection” accorded to them, including the right of wore 
might be confirmed in writing. At the same time they 
prayed for a license to acquire ground for a Jewish cemetery. 
This document was signed ty Vase ben Israel, Antonio 
Fernandez Carvajal, and five other Marranos, but Robles 
was not among it signatories.’ 

Cromwell at once referred this petition to the Council, 
but the Lord President, apparently recognising that the 
Jewish question was coming up in a new form, held it 
back until the Robles case had been dealt with.* The 
fact that Kobles was a Jew had, indeed, already been 
ascertained, and the belief that the prosecution was 
aimed at all his co-religionists was gaining ground owing 
to a new outburst of activity on the part of the anti- 
Semites. The anxiety of the Marranos at the shelving 
of their petition became accentuated by this agitation, 
and especially by the doubts which it seemed to be pro- 
ducing in the minds of some of their best friends, The 
wavering feeling in high places was made disagreeably 
manifest to them by a letter addressed to Menasseh ben 
Israel by John Sadler, in which that friend of the Jews 

1 State Papers, Dom. Interregnum, cxxv., 58. /n/ra, p. Ixxxv. 


2 See endorsement of the p Infra, p. lxxxvi. 
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pointed out that the charges of ritual murder and guasi 
idolatry preferred by Prynne and Ross were being widely 
discussed, and that a public answer to them was urgently 
necessary. Before Menasseh's reply was written Colonel 
Jones presented an interim report to the Council, from 
which it appeared inter alia that Knevett had filed a further 
information denouncing other Marranos as Spanish subjects.“ 

It was now no longer possible to ignore the existence of 
an anti-Jewish conspiracy. The first action of the Jews was 
to hurry forward the publication of Menasseh's reply to 
Prynne and Ross. This took the form of the famous 
Vindicie Judæorum the third tract printed in the present 
volume. It was described merely as ** A Letter in Answer 
to certain Questions propounded by a Noble and Learned 
Gentleman touching the reproaches cast on the Nation of 
the Jewes." The date of its appearance, however, fixes its 
relation to the Robles crisis, for it was published ten days 
after Colonel Jones's report, while the seriousness of that 
crisis is strikingly illustrated by the urgent and earnest tone 
of the pamphlet. Menasseh evidently felt that not only 
his own grandiose idea of a new asylum for Israel was at 
stake, but that even the small progress that had been 
achieved towards that end was threatened by a more rigid 
exclusion of the Hebrew nation. He threw his whole 
soul into this fresh vindication of his people and their 
claims. Nothing, indeed, that had come from his facile 
pen had been more dignified, more impressive, more con- 
vincing. The vanity, the superficiality, the 5 
mysticism of his former works had gone. He was no 
longer playing a part even to himself. He was merely 


1 Infra, p. 107. The hypothesis that John Sadler was the author of the 
letter which gave rise to the Vindicia ſudæorum is based on the facts that 
he was at the time the go-between in the negotiations with Cromwell, that 
he was an intimate friend of Menasseh, and that he had already given some 
thought to the blood accusation and other charges against the Jews (“ Rights 
of the Kingdom," p. 74). 

! State Papers, Dom. Inter., i. 77, April 1, 1656; cxxvi., No. 105, xi. 
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the champion of his people in a moment of their sore 
trial, writing from a heart whose every throb was for 
their welfare and their honour. The simple eloquence of 
this essay, its naive garrulousness, the glimpses it yields of 
a pious, gentle, self-denying character, made it one of the 
most effective vindications of the Jews ever written. The 
best tribute to its value is afforded by the fact that it has 
since been frequently reprinted in all parts of Europe when 
the calumnies it denounced have been revived. 

The Vindicie Fudeorum was a fitting prelude to the 
dénouement that followed. With this certificate in their 
hands the Marranos felt that they might risk claiming their 
legal rights as Jews, and thus at once repudiate their Spanish 
nationality and challenge a settlement of their status in the 
country. The decision was a bold one, but there was shrewd 
method in its apparent rashness. If the Marranos were 
technically Spanish subjects, they were in reality testimonies 
to the intolerance of Spain which made that country, in 
Cromwell's words, “the natural, the providential enemy of 
England,” and which was one of the grounds of the war. 
Like the Protestant traders whose liberty of conscience had 
been trampled on in Spain they also had been persecuted, 
though in a worse form. They were fugitives from the 
Inquisition, and consequently had a peculiar claim on the 
indulgence and consistency of the English people, who at 
that moment were filled with righteous horror at the reli- 
gious policy of the ** Popish enemy." 

In pursuance of this idea Robles now addressed a fresh 
petition to the Protector, which reached the Council of State 
on the 15th April,” five days after the publication of the 
Vindicie. In this document the purely legal question of 
nationality was dropped, and Robles confined himself to 
reciting how he and his kindred had been persecuted by the 
Inquisition in Portugal and Spain, how his father had died 

1 Carlyle,  Cromwell's Letters and Speeches," vol. ii. p. 161. 
2 State Papers, Dom, — exxvi., No, 105, i. ; i. 77, No. tr. 
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under torture, how his mother had been crippled for life, 
and other members of his family burnt or sent to the galleys 
because they were Jews. He related that he had sought 
refuge in England, “intending therein to shelter himselfe 
from those tiranicall Proceedings and injoy those Beneffitts 
and Kindnesse which this Comonw" ever aforded to aflicted 
strangers." He appealed to Cromwell's notorious sym- 
pathy for “afflicted ones," and especially “owr nation the 
Jews," and skilfully suggested that a continuance of his 
prosecution would be tantamount to the introduction of the 
Inquisition into England. A week later affidavits confirm- 
ing the statements in this petition were signed by all the 
leading Marranos and handed to Colonel Jones.! Thus the 
Crypto-Jews threw off their disguise. In the investiga- 
tions which followed, the existence of over twenty Jewish 
families in London was revealed, and it was given in 
evidence that many of them had resided for years in the 
country. 

"These tactics produced dismay in the ranks of the anti- 
Semites. Knevett made a last despairing effort to con- 
struct a fresh case against the Jews by trying to bribe 
Robles's servants to assist him in framing a new informa- 
tion. In this he failed” The case was now quickly dis- 
posed of. On April 25th the Council of State, still anxious 
to avoid responsibility for a decision, sent all the papers to 
the Admiralty Commissioners, with a request for a prompt 
report. On May 11th the Commissioners summoned the 
witnesses before them, but extracted little else from them 
than that Robles was believed to be Portuguese, and that 
they were all victims of the Inquisition. On May 14th the 
Commissioners reported that they were unable to give a 
definite opinion on the question of nationality. Two days 
later the Council screwed up their courage to a decision, 

1 State Papers, Dom. Inter., cxxvi., No. 105, ii. and iii, Most of the 


documents in the Robles case have been printed as an a) ix to my paper 
on * ope under the Commonwealth” (Trans. Jew. Hist, Soc., vol. i. 
pp. 76-86). 2 Ibid., exxvi., No. 105, vi. 
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and, without giving any reasons, ordered all the warrants to 
be discharged, and reinstated Robles in the possession of his 
goods, premises, and ships." 

The Jewish battle was won, and nothing now remained 
but to secure the fruits of victory in an inexpugnable form. 
What followed is, in detail, a matter of conjecture, but 
the 8 lines of the re yo we from the 

ition of the Corporation e City of London, already 
ass Rights of “cohabitation and trade in these 

ominions” were formally accorded to the Jews in writing.* 
That this happened before the end of 1656 we 
ather from a statement of Cromwell’s intimate 


muel Richardson, who, in his “ Plain 8 pub- 
lished in that year, says of the Protector, “He jen 
owned the poor despised people of God, and advanced many 
of them to a better way and means of living.“ The first 
steps were probably taken on the 26th June, when the long- 
deferred petition of the Marranos for a license to acquire a 
burial-ground and for a confirmation in writi their 
rights of residence and worship came up for consideration.* 
The Council, still reluctant to engage their responsibility, 
made no entry of the discussion in their Order Book, and 
it was probably arranged that Cromwell should personally 
confirm the Jewish right of residence, subject to an under- 
standing that the spirit of the recommendations nted 
to the Council after the Whitehall Conferences should be 


! State Papers, Dom. Inter, i. 77, pp. 44, 78; cxxvii., 21, 40; i. 77, No. 19. 

2 There is a tradition in the synagogues that written privileges were 
granted, eae DA conforms => all — other evidence relating to the cam- 
paign. e disappearance of these documents is not surprising, as many of 
the older documents belonging to the Sephardi poden ao. in nest 
passed into private hands. Moreover, after the Restoration the - 
tions would naturally wish to destroy all evidence of their negotiations with 
the Protector. It is probable that these documents are referred to in the 
State Papers, where mention is made of “a Jew living in London who has 
M great testimonies under the hand of the late Lord Protector," 
Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1659-60, p. 291.) 

3 “Tracts on Liberty of Conscience” (Hanserd Knollys Soc.), p. 240. 

* See Endorsement of Petition, zufra, p. Ixxxvi. 
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observed. The right to acquire a cemetery was certainly 
granted. Cromwell probably further engaged himself to 
instruct the London city authorities to place no impedi- 
ments in the way of the Jews trading on an equality with 
other citizens. On their side, the Marranos must have 
agreed not to assist in an indiscriminate immigration of their 
co-religionists, not to obtrude their worship and ceremonies 
on the public, not to engage in religious controversy, and 
not to make converts. The restriction with regard to wor- 
shipping in private houses was also probably revised, and 
the maintenance of a synagogue, subject to the other con- 
ditions, sanctioned. In February 1657 Antonio de 
e and another leading Marrano, Simon de Caceres, 
signed the lease for a Jewish cemetery in Mile End.“ 
Shortly afterwards another result of the settlement was 
made public. Solomon Dormido, a son of David Abar- 
banel Dormido and nr of Menasseh ben Israel, was 
admitted to the Royal Exchange as a duly licensed broker 
of the City of London, the authorities waiving in his 
favour the Christological oath essential to the induction 
of all brokers As wholesale trading in the City was 

! A similar course had been taken with regard to Protestant refugees in 
the city on November 13, 1655. (Guildhall Archives: Rep. Ixiv. fol. 8°.) 

2 Some of these restrictions are clearly indicated by Menasseh's disap- 
poner at the settlement. The prohibition of proselytising has always 

remembered as one of the conditions of the Readmission, and it was 
religiously observed until the Rabbinate of the present ecclesiastical chief of 
the Anglo-Jewish community. In 1752, when certain Ashkenazi Jews were 
making proselytes in London, the Parnassim of the Portuguese syn 
wrote to the authorities of the German congregation, calling their attention 
to this condition, and the proselytisers were ordered to desist from “ pur- 
suing such unlawful practices.” In 1760 a Jew was expelled from the 
synagogue and deprived of his burial rights for this offence. (Minute Books 
of the Duke’s Place Synagogue, 1752, 1760.) 

3 Violet, “The Petition Against the Jews” (1661), p. 2: “Cromwell 
and his Council did give a toleration and dispensation to a great number of 
Jews to come and live here in London, and to this day they do keep public 
worship in the City of London, to the great dishonour of Christianity and 
public scandal of the true Protestant religion. 

* Abstract of lease in Jewish Chronicle, November 26, 1880, communi- 
cated by Mr. Israel Davis. 

$ Guildhall Archives, Rep. Ixxiii. fol. 21 3 
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transacted exclusively through brokers, the admission of a 
Jew to that limited fraternity is a substantial proof of the 
acquisition of untrammelled trading rights by the new 
community. 

The victory, it will be observed, secured to the local 
Marranos all they required, and in a measure realised the 
aims of Cromwell's own policy. To Menasseh ben Israel, 
however, it was no victory: it was a compromise of a 
purely selfish nature, which left his idea of a i 
of a free asylum to the persecuted and scattered remnants 
of Israel as remote as ever. We may be certain that he did 
not hide his grief or his indignation. There is indeed 
abundant reason for believing that he quarrelled over it 
with the new Jewish community. His hopes of i 
to his old position in Amsterdam were shattered, for the 
Dutch Jews, who had always shared the Stuart sympathies 
of their Christian compatriots, had formally abandoned 
him when they found they had nothing to gain from his 
mission, and had opened negotiations on their own behalf 
with the exiled king at Bruges! He might, perhaps, have 
secured his future by becoming Rabbi of the London com- 
munity had he been content to abide by the terms of the 
new settlement. This, however, he sturdily refused, and 
although he was deserted by all his friends, and his monetary 
resources were exhausted, he continued from his lodging in 
the Strand to urge on Cromwell the issue of the proclama- 
tion on which he had set his heart. 

That he must have quarrelled with the London Mar- 
ranos immediately after the settlement is shown by a letter 
he addressed to Cromwell towards the end of 1656, in 
which he asked for pecuniary help, and stated that he (the 
Protector) was ‘the alone succourer of my life in this land 
of strangers.” * Cromwell responded with a gift of £25, 


1 Menasseh had assured Nieu that he did “not desi i 
the Jews in Holland” (Thurloe, gen a The negotiations 8 85 Charles vh 
II. are recorded in Brit. Mus. Add. M S. 4106, fol. 253. 

3 Infra, p. \xxxvi. 
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and in the following March granted him a pension of £100 
a year, dating from February, and payable quarterly. Un- 
fortunately this pension was never paid, and Menasseh be- 
came overwhelmed with cares.“ Nevertheless, for six months 
longer he doggedly pursued his mission. In September 
1657 his only surviving son, Samuel ben Israel, who had 
remained with him in England, died.* Then his spirit 
broke. Begging a few pounds from the Protector* he 
turned his steps homewards, carrying with him the corpse 
of his son. 

A broken and d man he met his family at 
Middelburg, in Zeeland. He was now bent with pre- 
mature age. The comely, good-tempered face, with its 
quizzing eyes and dandyish moustache, so familiar to 
us in Rembrandt's etching, had become hollow-cheeked 
and hollow-eyed. From the crow's-feet under the temples 
the whiskers had grown wildly until they formed a white 
patriarchal beard. It was the wintering touch of the 
hand of death. Two months later Menasseh died of a 
broken heart at the house of his brother-in-law, Ephraim 
Abarbanel, in the fifty-third year of his age.“ 


VI. The Rear **ViNpicizE" 


One more question remains to be elucidated. How 
did the seemingly precarious settlement of the London 
Jews manage to survive the wreck of the Commonwealth ? 

Both Menasseh and Cromwell had builded more solidly 
than they knew. If the solution of the Jewish question 
arrived at towards the end of 1656 was not wholly satis- 


! Hist. MSS. Com. Rep., viii. pp. 94-95. Fifth Rep. of Dep. Keeper of 
Public Records, App. ii. 2 253. m "T 

* Infra, p. Ixxxviii. 

Ibid., p. Ixxxvii. 

bid. Hist. MSS. Com. Rep., viii. p. 95. 

5 Compare frontispiece with portrait at p. 105. 

© Kayserling, “Menasseh ben Israel.“ (Misc. of Hebrew Literature, 
Series ii. pp. 68, 93.) i 
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that its real 1 
lay. Experimental compromise is 55 law of 


factory, it was precisely in that fact 


litical progress. From the strife of wills represented 
[aps extremer forms by Cromwell's lofty conception of 
ä one hand, and by the intolerance 
of the sectaries on the other, had emerged a com i 
which conformed to this law, and which conseq made 
the final solution of the question an 1 part of English 
political evolution. The great merit of the settlement was 
that while it disturbed little, it gave the Jews a future in 
the country on the condition that they were fitted to 


possess it. 

The fact that in its initial stage it disturbed so little 
rendered it easy for Charles II. to connive at it. Had 
Menasseh ben Israel's idea been realised in its entirety, the 
task of the restored Monarchy would have been more diffi- 
cult. London would have been overrun by destitute Polish 
and Bohemian Jews driven westward by persecution, some 
fanaticised by their sufferings, others plying the parasitic 
trades into which commercial and industrial disabilities 
had driven the denizens of the Central European Jewries.' 
Many of them would have become identified with the wild 
Judaical sectaries who were the bitterest enemies of the 
Stuarts, while the others would have given new life to 
the tradition of Jewish usury, which for nearly four hun- 
dred years had been only an historical reminiscence in the 
country. Under these circumstances, we can well conceive 
that a re-expulsion of the Jews might have been one of the 
first tasks of the Restoration. 

From this calamity England and the Jews were saved 
by the restricted character of the compromise of 1656. 
When the Commonwealth fell to pieces the Jewish com- 
munity of London consisted only of some forty or fifty 
families of wealthy and enterprising merchants, scarcely 

1 iti i i ] 
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distinguishable in their bearing and mode of life from the 
best kinds of merchant-strangers hailing from Amsterdam, 
Bordeaux, Lisbon, Cadiz, and Leghorn. - 

Nevertheless, efforts to procure their expulsion were 
not wanting. Royalists who recognised in them a relic 
of the hated Commonwealth, merchants whose restricted 
economic science resented their activity and success, and 
informers who imagined that their toleration was a viola- 
tion of English law, set to work early to denounce them. 
These manceuvres began, indeed, as soon as the breath was 
out of Cromwell’s body. Only a few weeks after the 
Protector’s death a petition was presented to Richard 
Cromwell demanding the expulsion of the Jews and the 
confiscation of their property. At the same time, Thomas 
Violet, the notorious informer and pamphleteer, made a 
collection of documents bearing on the illegality of the 
Jewish settlement, which he submitted to Mr. Justice 
Tyril, together with an application that the law should 
be set in motion against the intrusive community. The 
worthy Justice shrewdly suggested to Mr. Violet that in 
the then confused political situation he would do well to 
take no action. It would, he opined, be only prudent to 
await the establishment of a stable Government before 
moving in so serious a matter. 

A few months later Charles II. re-entered London, and 
the Commonwealth was at an end. Naturally, everybody 
looked to the new régime to redress the particular grievance 
or grievances he harboured against “the late execrable 
Usurper,” and the anti-Jewish party was particularly prompt 
in its representations under this head. ly had Charles 
arrived in the Metropolis when the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men of the City of London presented to him a humble 
petition, bitterly complaining of the action of Cromwell in 
permitting the Jews to re-enter the land, and asking the 

1 [Richard Baker] “The Marchants Humble Petition and Remon- 
strance" (London, 1659), p. 17. hei 
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King “to cause the former laws made against the Jews to 
be put in execution, and to recommend to your two Houses. 
liament to enact such new ones for the expulsion of 
all professed Jews out of your Majesty’s dominions, and to 
bar the door after them with such provisions and penalties, 
as in your Majesty's wisdom should be found most agree- 
able to the benefits of religion, the honour of your Majesty, 
and the good and welfare of your subjects. The long 
pent-up wrath of the City found full expression in this 
petition, which must be read in its entirety to be a i 
ated. Thomas Violet followed with another petition, which 
was equally violent He declared that by law it was a 
felony for any Jew to be found in England. He did not, 
however, propose their expulsion, as he did not think that 
would be the best way of turning them to profitable 
account. His suggestion was in the first place that all 
their estates and properties should be confiscated, and then 
that they should be cast into prison and kept there until 
ransomed by their wealthy uri dm abroad. A third peti- 
tion, dated November 30, 1660, is preserved among the 
Domestic State Papers, but the names of the authors are 
not given. It runs very much on the lines of the City 
ition, but it admits the hypothesis of Jews — in 
ngland under license, provided they were heavily taxed.* 
No direct reply to any of these petitions is recorded. 
The views of the new Government are, however, no mystery. 
In the first place, there was no real Jewish question in the 
country, inasmuch as the Jews were very few, their character 
was above reproach, and the practice of their religion was 
conducted with so much tact and prudence that it was 
impossible in sober truth to be moved by Violet's impas- 
sioned complaint of **a great dishonour of Christianity and 
public scandal of the true Protestant religion.“ Conse- 


1 Guildhall Archives: Remembrancia, vol. ix. No. 44, pp. 1-18. 
2 Violet, “A Petition inst the Jews" (London, 1661). 

? State Papers, Dom., Charles IL, vol. xxi. p. 140. 

Petition,“ p. 2. 
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quently the Government were free to consider the question 
exclusively from the point of view of secular politics. 
Once regarded in this light the conclusion could not be 
long in doubt. Cromwell’s maritime and commercial 
policy had been adopted by the statesmen of the Restora- 
tion, and the success of this policy represented by the 
re-enacted Navigation Act—depended to no inconsiderable 
extent on toleration of the Jews. 

Moreover, Charles was under personal obligations to the 
Jews, and had assured them of his protection even before 
he came by his own. The Jews of Amsterdam, and some 
of the wealthier Jews in London, had assisted him during 
his exile, especially the great family of Mendez da Costa 
and Augustin Coronel, the agent for Po and a personal 
friend of Monk.“ Shortly after the mission of Menasseh 
ben Israel to Cromwell these Jews had approached Charles II. 
at Bruges and had assured him that they had neither assisted 
nor approved the Rabbi's negotiations. Thereupon General 
Middleton had been instructed to treat with them for their 
support to the Royalist cause, and Charles had promised 
that “they shall find when God shall restore his Majesty 
that he would extend that protection to them which they 
could reasonably expect, and abate that rigour of the law 
which was against them in his several dominions."* That 
these negotiations were not without practical result is beyond 
question, for the Da Costas and Coronels, as well as several 
other Jewish families, were exceedingly active on Charles's 
behalf during the last few years of the Commonwealth, 

It must not be imagined that this Royalist activity repre- 
sented any double-dealing on the part of the Jews. Those 
who, like Carvajal and De Caceres, had fled direct from 
the Inquisition to England, were faithful to Cromwell to 
the end. The Royalist Jews were men who had acquired 
their Cavalier sympathies in France and Holland, and s 

! Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc., vol. i. pr: 71, 74-75» 
1 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 4106, f. 253. p 
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them with their Christian fellow-citizens in those countries. 
None of them were parties to the negotiations with Crom- 
well in 1655-56, né aw had ever affected Puritan 
sympathies. They probably had conscientious objections 
to Republicanism, for they were of the aristocratic Sephardi 
branch of Israel, with some of the bluest blood of Spain in 
their veins and immense wealth in their strong-boxes. Their 
dissent from their Puritan brethren was an early illustration 
of the falsity of the hypothesis of Jewish political solidarity, 
which is to this day a cherished delusion of the anti-Semites. 
Charles II. did not confine himself to ignoring the anti- 
Semitic petitions. Having made up his mind that the Jews 
should be protected, he sought, like Cromwell, to throw the 
responsibility for his decision on the Constitutional Govern- 
ment. Before the end of 1660 an Order of the Lords in 
Council was sent to the House of Commons, recommending 
that measures should be taken for the protection of the 
Jews. There is no record of any such measures having 
been adopted. It was probably felt that the most conveni- 
ent course to pursue was to continue the policy of personal 
connivance ina ted by Cromwell, as by that means men's 
minds would be least disturbed, and an experiment which was 
likely to produce good results would not be ham: . More- 
over, should the experiment fail, it would be all the easier to 
deal with it if it had not received any legislative sanction. 
Accordingly, the Jews passed from the personal - 
tion of Cromwell to that of Charles. In 1664, when an 
attempt was made by the Earl of Berkshire and Mr. Ricaut 
to obtain their expulsion, the King in Council disavowed 
the scheme, and assured the Jews “that they may promise 
themselves the effects of the same favour as formerly they 
have had so long as they demean themselves peaceably and 
quietly with due obedience to his Majesty's laws and with- 
out scandal to his Government A similar course was 


1 — of the House of Commons, December 17, 1660. 
State Papers, Dom., Chas. 2 Entry Book xviii, (1664), fol. 79. 
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taken by the Privy Council in 1673 and 1685, when 
attempts were made by informers to prosecute the Jews for 
the exercise of their eo Finally the King marked his 
personal gratitude to Jews by knighting Coronel soon 
after the Restoration, and by a generous distribution of 
patents of denization among the members of the Synagogue.* 
Thus the Cromwellian settlement was confirmed, and 
the path was definitely opened by which the Jews might 
win their way to the citizenship of the United Kingdom. 
How that path was successfully trodden is a story which 
caunot be told in detail here. Its main feature, how- 
ever, must be briefly referred to, for it supplies the justi- 
fication for the campaign which Menasseh ben Israel 
and Oliver Cromwell waged so gallantly on behalf of the 
Hebrew people in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The Jews won their way to English citizenship not 
because they remained the servi camere, which had been 
their status under the Norman and Angevin kings, and 
which they had practically resumed under the Protectorate 
and the Restoration, but because they literally realised the 
portraiture of the Hebrew citizen which Menasseh ben 
Israel vainly placed before the British nation in 1655 in 
his tract, De Fidelitate et utilitate Fudaice Gentis, In this 
way they gradually substituted for the personal protection 
of the Crown the sympathy and confidence of the nation. 
Their old enemies in the City of London were their 
first converts. "The wealth they brought into the country, 
and their fruitful commercial activity, especially in the 
colonial trade, soon revealed them as an indispensable 
element of the prosperity of the City.“ As early as 1668 
Sir Josiah Child, the millionaire governor of the Fast 


Question whether a Jew may hold Lands" ch 753), Pp. 38-40. 
el 


Question,” pp. 17-19. For Coronel's knighthood see Le Neve's “ Pedigrees 
of Knights," H 
9 3 Wolf, “ Jewish Emancipation in the City” (Jew. Chron., November 30, 
1894). 
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India Company, pleaded for their naturalisation on the 
score of their commercial utility, For the same reason 
the City found itself compelled at first to connive 
at their illegal tation on Change, and then to 
violate its own rules by permitting them to act as brokers 
without previously taking up the Freedom. At this period 
they controlled more of the foreign and colonial trade than 
all the other alien merchants in London put together. The 
momentum of their commercial enterprise and stalwart 
patriotism proved irresistible. From the Ex to the 
City Council Chamber, thence to the Aldermanic Court, 
and eventually to the Mayoralty itself, were inevitable 
stages of an emancipation to which their large interests 
in the City and their high character entitled them. Finally 
the City of London—not only as the converted champion 
of religious liberty but as the convinced apologist of the 
Jews—sent Baron Lionel de Rothschild to knock at the 
doors of the unconverted House of Commons as parlia- 
mentary representative of the first city in the world. 

Jewish emancipation in England was, in short, the work 
of the English democracy—almost of the same democracy 
which in the thirteenth century had spued the Hebrews 
forth, when their kingly protectors had made their residence 
in the Jand conditional on their acting as the usurious instru- 
ments of the Royal Exchequer, and which in the seventeenth 
had resented their readmission under the influence of deeply 
rooted prejudices, inherited from that dark age. It was no 
mere homage to the abstract principle of Religious Liberty 
like the emancipations on the Continent which, in the name 
of the Rights of Man, suddenly called forth the oppressed 
Jews from their Ghettos and bade them take up a new life, 
from which they were sundered by centuries of medieval 
seclusion. Religious Liberty in England broadened on 
more cautious lines. Dissenters, Roman Catholics, and 

1 Child, “A New Discourse of Trade” (Lond., 1668), p. 5. 
2 Wolf, * Jewish T loc. ett. 
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Jews have each been taken into the bosom of the nation 
by separate legislative action, and as the result of practical 
demonstrations of the futility, nay, the disadvantage, of their 
exclusion. The gradual emancipation of the English Jews, 
first socially and then in the municipalities, enabled them 
to show that their civic qualities entitled them to the fullest 
rights of citizenship; and it was the realisation of this 
fact—not by statesmen or philosophers, but by their neigh- 
bours and fellow-citizens themselves—that eventually gave 
them the position they now enjoy. 

The story of Jewish emancipation in England is the true 
Vindicie "udeorum—the avenging of Menasseh's broken 
heart and the vindication of his touching trust in his 
people. It is something more. It is one of many justi- 
fications of that fine conception of statecraft, deeply 
rooted in infinite sympathy with human freedom, which 
is the secret of Britain’s greatness, and of which Oliver 
Cromwell must ever be regarded as the typical exponent 
in English history. 


VII. Documents 


The following is a selection of the documents referred 
to in the foregoing narrative. They have been selected 
chiefly on account of their personal bearing on Menasseh's 
efforts :— 

1. Fragment of a letter from Menasseh ben Israel to an 
unknown correspondent in London (Harl. Miscel., vol. vii. 
p. 623). The original was probably in French or Latin: 


** Amsrerpam, September 5407 [1647]. 
“ Senhor, no pueda enar ! that is, sir, I cannot express the joy that 
I have when I read your letters, full of desires to see your country 
prosperous, which is heavily afflicted with civil wars, without doubt 
by the just judgment of God. And it should not be in vain to 
attribute it to the punishment of your predecessor’s faults, committed 
against ours ; when ours being deprived of their liberty under deceit- 
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2. Abstract of a letter relating to the “ Hope of Israel ” 
from Menasseh ben Israel to ha Duty (Re, 
* Jews in America," 1650, p. xvii). The original seems 
to have been in French :— 
“ Amsrerpam, November 25, [1649]. 


that 

scattered also in other Countries, & that their 

22 as hopin ate sore ples dont oie "devi 
due time. 

3. Portion of a letter on the same subject from Menasseh 
ben Israel to John Dury (Th ibid). Like the 
foregoing, the original was in French :— 

** Amsrerpam, December 23, 1649. 
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which I t t good to refute in few words onely ; 
that the ten Tribes live not onely there, but also in 
scattered where; these never did come backe to 
Tem & they keep till this day still the Jewish Religion, 
all the Prophecies which of their bringing backe unto 
native soile must be ed: So then at their appointed 
the Tribes shall meet from all the parts of the world into 
vinces, namely Assyria and Egypt, nor shall their kingdome 
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4. Letter from Menasseh ben Israel to Paul Felgenhauer 
(Bonum Nuncium Israeli, pp. 87 et seg.) :— 


* D. Paulo Felgenhauer, 

Salutem & Benedictionem, à 
Deo Israelis reprecatur, 
Menasseh Ben Israel. 

* Bonum istud, in novissimis & afflictissimis hisce temporibus 
populo Israeli à te, Vir spectatissime, allatum Nuncium, tanto fuit 
animo meo gratius, quo, post tot seculorum aerumnas & tam diu 
protractas spes nostras, flagrantius idipsum exoptare non desino; 
modó pra rei magnitudine verbis tuis fides constare possit. Siccine, 
Bonarum rerum Nuncie bone, in procinctune jam est, ut adveniat 
Deus noster, Miserator Nostrum, utque nobis Desiderium tot secu- 
lorum, Messiam caput nostrum, tam brevi sit missurus? Siccine 
tempus illud imminere ais, quo Deus ; hactenus offensus & aversus 
à nobis, iterum Populum suum consolabitur, & redimet non solum 
A Captivitate hac plusquam Babylonicá, à servitute plusquam 
JEgyptiacd in qua jam elanguit pre morá, sed & ab iniquitatibus 
suis, in quibus quasi consumptus est! Vtinam tam Verum esset, 
quam Bonum Nuncium tuum, tibique, tam Credere possem quàm 
vellem! Utcunque que ad gaudii nostri confirmationem ex scriptis 
Propheticis Signa adfers Adventus Messiz (ut fatear quod res est) 
lubens amplector ; & quo plus animo meo volvuntur ea, hoc magis 
spes mihi inde aliqua 5 videtur. 

Ad Primum quod attinet, apud nostros Rabbinos id signum in 
confesso est: quum enim necesse sit Imperia hujus mundi omnia 
corruere, antequam Regnum & Potestas & Magnitudo Regni detur 
Populo sanctorum Altissimi, cui omnes Reges servire & obedire oportet, 
inde non obscure sequitur, immediatè ante adventum illum Messiæ & 
Instaurationem Regni ipsius, Conturbationes, Tumultus, sedi- 
tiones, intestina& crudelissima Bella, Regnorum & Populorum hinc inde 
devastationes praecedere debere ; Quaeres quod brevi sit effectum sorti- 
tura, ex præsenti Imperiorum Mundi facie vero haud dissimile videtur. 

* De Elia, secundo Adventus Messiz nostri signo, quod ais, non 
difitemur, quin & gaudemus maxime, quod in eo nos Judæi cum 
selectissimis Christiani Nominis Viris, in unam eandemque sententiam 
concurrimus, fore illum ex nostra Gente oriundum. Verum enim 
vero Elias ille cum nondum comparuerit nobis, eo usque saltem 
suspendatur spes nostra necesse est : adeo ut, donec illum Deus nobis 
revelaverit, certi & indubitati quicquam de Messi Adventu statuere 
minus tuum videatur. 
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Doctoris Anglici ad me Epistolium, datum 24 Decemb. An. 1649. 
cum Subscriptione Reverendi D. Henrici Jesse ei annexá, 


* Decemb. 24, 1649. 


“Animus mihi fuit, citius adte scribendi, Vir egregie, otium 
non fuit, Nec hodie ita mihi vacat, ut menti mes, tantisque tuis 
scriptis (quamvis expectatione paucioribus) satisfaciam. Nondum 
de loco decem Tribuum, ex tuis literis responsum accepi ; quod in 
meis desideratum fuit; non astu, vel curiositate. Veritatem inse- 
quor, ne Impostores pro Ebræis nobis obstrudantur, Scripsit quidam 
nuperime, Innodos Nov Anglie decem Tribubus esse prognatos. 
Alii Tartyros contendunt. Alii alios. Discrucior animi, ne 
fallar, usque dum literas tue me fecerint certiorem. Delectari 
videris D. Nicolai Apologia. Spero (ne glorier) te plura (ne dicam 
majora) visurum, meo de Mille Annis prodeunte tractatu. Quod 
opus ita me tenet occupatum, ut mea ad te iture morentur litera. 
Martyres in tuis literis vox est; qua, ni fallor, veteri Testamento 
haud innotuit. Verum sub Novo, viri celebres, Christum, ejusque 
Evangelium, ad mortem asserentes, primi illud nomen obtinuerunt. 
Facilé tamen concedo, quoslibet veritatis alicujus testes, Martyres 
Greece dictos fuisse. 1 nostrz libertati Conscientiæ, quam 
lubentissimé tibi inter scribendum indulsero) nec pontificii jam post 
Concilium "Tridentinum ullatenus habeantur proprié Christiani : nec 
Martyrium esse mihi videatur, pro hodierná Legis Mosaicze observa- 
tione animam deponere, Quippe Lex illa quoad usum, ex plurimis 
veteris Testamenti suffragiis, ante hoc abolenda esset. Deut. 18, 
v. 18, 19. Psal. 50. v. 6-15, 23. lesaiæ 66, v. 1-3. Vt olim 
multis jam annis transactis, Iudei ubi maxima indulgetur libertas 
non sacrificantes, vosmetipsos tamen vere Deum colere arbitramini, 
Libet tamen, non obstanti hác dicendi libertate nos edoceri, dedoce- 
rique, quà in re 4 veritate subsidimus, vel hallucinamur. "Tractatum 
itaque quem nominas De debito Christianorum erga Ebreos afecta, 
mittas; ut quantum in me est, typis mandetur, & in publicum 
promoveamus. De tempore adventus Messiz quod incertum pro- 
nuncias, idque incertum comprobares experientiá; in promptu est 
responsio ; "lud Danieli prius ignoranti, tandem revelatum est; 
idque ex libris illius, nobis. Et quamvis nonnulli (quos nominas) 
computando hallucinantes, in errorum gyris, & labyrintho sunt in- 
voluti; non tamen hác ratione deponendz sunt de eA re (tanquam 
nullius usus) Prophetiz. Quippe quod expectamus, Danielis more 
cap. 9. v. 2 & v. 21. ut jam Vesperi ætatem, quo propius accedunt 
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mands on behalf of the Jews presented to Oliver Cromwell 
(S. P., Dom. Inter., ci. 115). 


“Ce sont icy les graces et les faveurs qu'au nom de ma nation 
hebreue moy, Menasseh ben Israel, requiersa vostre serenissime altesse 
que dieu fasse prosperer et donne heureux succez en toutes ses entre- 
prises comme son humble serviteur lui souhaitte et desire. 

“I, La premiere chose que je demande a vostre Altesse est que 
nostre nation hebreue sont receue et admise en cestee puissant repub- 
lique sous la protection et garde de vostre altesse comme les cittoiens 
mesmes et pour plus grande securité au temps advenir je supplie votre 
altesse de faire jurer (si elle l'a pour aggréable) à tous ses chefs et gene- 
raux d'armes de nous deffendre en toutes occasions. 

“TI. Quil plaise a vostre altesse nous permettre synagogues pub- 
liques non seulement en Angleterre, mais aussi en touts austres lieux 
de conqueste qui sont sous la puissance de Vostre Altesse et d'observer 
en tout nostre religion comme nous devons. 

“TIT. Que nous puissions avoir un lieu ou cimetiere hors la ville 
pour enterrer nos morts sans estre molestes d'aucun, 

“IV. Qu'il nos soit permis de trafiquer librement en toute sorte 
de marchandise comme les autres. 

* V. Que (afin que ceux qui vendront soyent pour l'utilité des 
Citoyens et viven san porter prejudice à aucun ni donner scandale) 
vostre serenissime Altesse elise un personne de qualité pour informer 
et recevoir passeport de ceux qui entreront, les quels estant arrivez le 
faira scavoir et les obligera de jurer et garder fidélité a vostre Altesse 
en ce peix, 

* VI. Et pour n'estre point à charge aux juges du peix touchaut 
les contestations et differents qui peuvent arriver entre ceux de nostre 
nation que vostre serenissime Altesse donne licence aux chef de la 
synagogue de prendre avec soy deux ausmoniers de sa nation pour 
accorder et juger tous les differents de procez conforme à la loy 
Mosayque avec liberté toutefois d'appeler de leur sentence aux juges 
civils deposant premierement la somme à laquelle la partye aurait esté 
condamnée, 

* VII. Que si paradventure il y avait quelques loix contraires à 
nostre nation juifve que premierement et avant toutes choses elles 
soient revoquées affin que par ce moien la nous puissons demeurer avec 
plus grande securité sous la sauvegarde et protection de vostre serenis- 
sime Altesse. 

* Lesquelles choses nous concedant vostre serenissime Altesse nous 
demeurerons toujours les trés affectionnés et obligez à prier Dieu pour 
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“2, That the danger of seducinge the people of this nation by 
their admission in matters of religion is very great, 

“3, That their havinge of synagogues or any publicke meetin 
for the exercise of their worship or religion is not only evill in itsel 
but likewise very scandalous to other Christian churches. 

“4, That their customes and practices concerninge marriage and 
divorce are unlawfull and will be of very evill exemple amongst us, 

* 5, That principles of not makinge concience of oathes made and 
injuryes done to Christians in life, chastity, goods or good name have 
bin very notoriously ea ve upon them by valuable testimony. 

“6, That great prejudice is like to arise to the natives of this com- 
monwealth in matter of trade, which besides other dangers here men- 
tioned we find very commonly suggested by the inhabitants of the 
city of London, 

d t We humbly represent. 

“TI, That they be not admitted to have any publicke Judica- 
toryes, whether civill or ecclesiasticall, which were to grant them 
terms beyond the condition of stran; 

“II, That they be not admitted eyther to speake or doe any- 
thinge to the defamation or dishonour of the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ or of the Christian religion. 

“TIT. That they be not permitted to doe any worke or any- 
thinge to the prophanation of the Lord's Day or Christian sabbath. 

“TV. That they be not admitted to have Christians to dwell 
with them as their servants. 

„V. That they bear no publicke office or trust in this com- 
monwealth, 

“VI, That they be not allowed to print anything which in the 
least opposeth the Christian religion in our language. 

“VII, That so farre as may be not suffered to discourage any of 
their owne from uisnge or applyinge themselves to any which may 
tend to convince them of their error and turn them to Christianity. 
And that some severe penalty be imposed upon them who shall 
apostatize from Christianity to Judaisme.” 


9. Petition of the London Marranos to Oliver Crom- 
well (S. P., Dom, Inter., cxxv. 58) :— 


“To His Highnesse Oliver Lord Protector of the Comon- 
welth of England, Scotland & Ireland & the Dominions thereof. 
“The Humble Petition of The Hebrews at Present Residing in 
this citty of London whose names ar vnderwritten 
Ixxxv 


(Endorsement) 


ye 25 March 1656 
Sa prete Lord Presidt 


tlemen ye 26 
June 1650." 


10, Petition of Menasseh ben Israel to Oliver Crom- 
well, probably written at the end of 1656 (S. P., Dom. 
Inter., cliii. 122):— 

“To his Highness th Protector, 

* May it please your Highnesse, what modestie forbidds neces- 
sitic (that ingens telum) compells ; that having bene long time very 


Introduction 


sickly (an expensive condition) I make any moen to your Highnesse, 
as the alone succourer of my life, in this land of strangers, to help in 
this present exigence. I shall not presume to prescribe to your High- 
nesse but havinge had great experience of your greatnesse in compas- 
sions as well as in majestie, I lay myselfe at your feet, that am your 


infinit obliged supplicant & servant 
“MenasseH Ben IsRAEL.” 


11. Further petition from Menasseh ben Israel to Oliver 
Cromwell. It is endorsed “ 17 Sep. 1657” (S. P., Dom. 
Inter., clvi. 89):— 


“To his Highnesse, the Lord Protector, the humble petition of 
Menasseh Ben Israel, 

“May it please your Highnesse, my only sonne, being now dead 
in my house, who before his departure, engaged me to accompany 
his corps to Holland, & I indebted here, I know not which way to 
turn mee but (under God) to your Highnesse for help in this con- 
dition, emploring your bowells of compassion (which I know are 
great & tender) to supply me with three hundred pounds, & I shall 
surrender my pension seal & never trouble or charge your Highnesse 
any more, I am very sensible considering your great past kindnesse 
(which with all thankfullnesse I acknowledge) how highly-bold this 
my petition is, but the necessitie of my present exigence & my 
experience of your admirable graciousnesse to mee have layd mee 
prostrat at your feet, crying, Help, most noble prince, for God's sake, 
your most humble supplicant MzNasseH. BEN IsRAEL,” 


12. Petition on behalf of the widow of Menasseh ben 
Israel, addressed to Richard Cromwell by John Sadler 
(S. P., Dom. Inter., cc. 8):— 


“To his Highness the Lord Protector the humble petition of 
John Sadler. 

“Sheweth that although your petitioner being often pressed to 
present petitions in behalf of the Jewes did rather dissuade their 
comming hither, yet by some letters of your late royall father & 
others of note in this nation some of their synagogs were encouraged 
to send hither one of their cheife rabbines, Menasseh Ben Israel, for 
admittance & some freedome of trade in some of these ilands, And 
when he had stayed heere so long, that he was allmost ashamed to 
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wi found so success so many hopes, it pleased 

Highnes & the councell to setle on the «id Massnh s pension of 
100£ a yeare which ere long he offered to resigne for for 
present satisfaction of debts & other pressures which lay so on 
him that at length he submitted to resigne his former pension for a 
new = of 200£ to be presently paid as the councell ordered. 

“But notwithstanding his stay & expense in procuring several 
seales, he never gott one penny of the said 200£ but at length with 
his heart ever broken with griefe on losing heer his only sonne and 
his presious time with all his hopes in this iland he got away with 
so much breath as lasted, till he came to Midleburg & then he dyed, 
Leaving a poore desolate widow (with other relations) who solemnly 
professed she had not money enough to lay him in the sepulchres of 
his fathers, but for the charity of some that lent or gave them money. 
It pleased allso your Highess late father to receive one or 2 of 
same poore —— letters to your petitioner (whom they both 
trusted in that business) & with his owne hands to commit has to 
the wen. care of M sec Thurloe who hath also divers 
times minded the same, but your Highness exchequer is so charged 
that there is little hope of ads it there, * 

* May it please your Highnesse in compassion to the said poore 
widow & relations of a man so eminent & famous in his owne & 
meny other nations & for the pues of Christian religion with 
many other reasons, to order the said 200£ out of the contingencies 
for the councell or some other res lie ai hl it may be speedily 
had and without fees allso if it may be according to former orders, 

* And your petitioner shall desire to pray." 
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HOPE»ISRAEL 


Written 
By MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL, 
An Hebrew Divine, and 
Philofopher. 


Newly extant, and Printed at An- 


Rerdam, and Dedicated by the Author, to 


the High Court, the Parliament of England, 
and to the Councell of State, 


The fecond Edition correéted and amended. 


Whereunto are added, 
Inthisfecond Edition, fome Difcourfes 
upon the point of the (onverfion of the 
JEWES. 


Py Moses WALL, 


ut LONDON : 
j p. uU by R. I. for Livewell Chapman at the |$ 
AE Tupe-sıcaa Alley, 1652. 2 


TO THE 


Parliament, The Supream Court of 
ENGLAND, 


And to the Right Honourable the Coun- 


cell of State, Menaffeh Ben Ifrael, prayes 
God to give Health, and all Happinefje : 


'T is not one caufe alone (moft renowned Fa- 
à thers) which ufeth to move thofe, who defire 
by their Meditations to benefit Mankind, and 
to make them come forth in publique, to de- 
dicate their Books to great Men; for fome, 
and thofe the moft, are incited by Covetoufneffe, that 
they may get money by fo doing, or fome peece of 
Plate of gold, or Silver; fometimes alfo that they may 
obtaine their Votes, and fuffrages to get fome place for 
themfelves, or their friends. But fome are moved thereto 
by meere and pure friendfhip, that fo they may publick- 
ly teftifie that love and affection, which they bear them, 
whofe names they prefixe to their Books; let the one, and 
the other, pleafe themfelves, according as they delight in 
the reafon of the Dedication, whether it be good or bad; 
for my part, I beft like them, who do it upon this ground, 
that they may not commend themfelves, or theirs, but 
what is for publick good. 

As for me (moft renowned Fathers) in my dedicating 
A2 this 
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The Epifile Dedicatory. 

this Difcourfe to you, I can affirm, that I am indu- 
ced to it upon no other ground this, that I may gain 
your favour and good will to our Nation, now fcattered 
almoft all over the earth; neither think that I do this, as if 
I were ignorant how much you have hitherto favored our 
Nation ; for it is made known to me, and to others of our 
Nation, by them who are fo happy as near at hand, to 
obferve your apprehenfions, that you do vouchfafe to help 
us, not onely by your prayers; yea, this hath compelled 
me to fpeak to you publickly, and to give you thanks for 
that your charitable affection towards us, and not fuch 
thanks which come only from the tongue, but as are con- 
ceived by a grateful mind. 

Give me leave therefore (moft renowned Fathers) to 
fupplicate you, that you would ftil favor our good, and far- 
therlove us. Truly, we men doe draw fo much the near- 
er to Divine nature, when by how much we increafe, by 
fo much we cherifh, and defend the fmall, and weak ones; 
and with how much diligence doe you performe this, moft 
renowned Fathers? who though you feem to be arrived 
to the higheft top of felicity, yet you do not only not de- 
fpife inferior men, but you fo with well to them, that you 
feem fenfible of their calamity ; you knowing how accep- 
table to God you are by fo doing, who loves to do good to 
them who doe good. And truly it is from hence, that of 
late you have done fo great things valiantly, and by an un- 
ufuall attempt, and things much to be obferved 
the Nations. The whole world ftands amazed at thefe 
things, and the eies of all are turned upon you, that they 
may fee whither all thefe things do tend, which the great 
Governour of all things feems to bring upon the world by 
fo great changes, fo famoufly remarkable, of fo many Na- 
tions; and fo all thofe things which God is pleafed to 

Ga) have 
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The Epifile Dedicatory. 

have fore-told by the Prophets, do, and fhall obtain their 
accomplifhment. All which things of neceffity muft bee 
fulfilled, that fo //rael at laft being brought back to his 
owne place; peace which is promifed under the Meffiah, 
may be reftored to the world ; and concord, which is the 
only Motherof al good things. Theſe things I handle more 
largely in this Treatiſe, which I dedicate to you (moſt re- 
nowned Fathers) you cannot be ignorant, that it is not on- 
ly not unprofitable, but very ufeful for States and Stateſ- 
men, to fore-fee the iffue (which yet is ever in Gods 
hand) of humaine Councells, that fo they may obferve, 
and underftand from Divine truth, the events of things to 
come, which God hath determined by his Spirit in his 
holy Prophets. I know that this my labour will not be 
unacceptable to you, how mean foever it be, which I truft 
you will chearfully receive, becaufe that you love our Na- 
tion, and as part of it, the Author of this Difcourfe. But 
I intreat you be certain, that I pour out continual prayers 
to God for your happineffe. Farewell, moft renowned 
Fathers, and flourifh moft profperoufly. 


Menaſſeb Ben Ifrael. 


A3 Me- 
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To the Reader. 

cred Rites; and at laft fhall return into their Land, with the 
two Tribes, Judah, and Benjamin ; and /Aall be governed by one 
Prince, who is Meffiah the Son of David ; and without doubt that 
time is near, which I make appear by divers things; where, Rea- 
der, thou fhalt finde divers Hiftories worthy of memory, and ma- 
ny Prophefies of the old Prophets opened with much fludy, and care. 
I willingly leave it to the judgement of the godly, and learned, what 
happy worth there is in this my Book, and what my own Nation owes 
me for my paines: It is called, The Hope of Ifrael ; which name 
is taken from Jerem. 14.8. O the hope of Ifrael, the Saviour there- 
of. For the feope of this Difcourfe is, to fhow, that the hope in which 
we live, of the comming of the Meffiah is of a future, difficult, but in- 
Jallible good, becaufe it is grounded upon the abfolute Promife of the 
bleffed God. 

And becaufe I intend a continuation of Jofephus his Hiftory of 
the Jewes, our famous Hiflorian ; I intreat, and befeech all Lear- 
ned men, in what part of the world foever they live (to whom I 
hope that fhortly this Difcourfe will come) that if they have any 
thing worthy of pofterity, that they would give me notice of it in time; 

for though I have collected many A&s of the Jewes, and many 
Hy fories out of the Hebrewes, the Arabians, the Grecians,theLatines, 
and other Authors of other Nations; yet I want many things for 
this my enterprize, all which I am willing to performe, that I may 
pleafe my Nation; but rather to the glory of the bleffed God, whofe 
Kingdome is everlafling, and his Word infallible. 


The 
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yet not forever: Rom. 11, 25, 26. And alfo the many propheſſes 
both in the Old, and New Teftament, which concern their be- 


and fettled in their ow 

der, now our, and 

Meffiah, who will 

with him; thefe and 

filling (which the God of fhould 
not be the revolution of a time, in which they fhall be conver- 
ted, and grace and peace be poured out upon Fewes and Gentiles; 
though firft upon the Few, then the Gentile. But befides this, the 
Author expreffeth fo much ing that he deferveth honour 
of all; fo much ingenuity, and (fo far as his light reacheth) fo 


Trees) though inviorned with mercies in thefe late revolutions, 
(I fpeake not to them who meafure mercies only, or chiefly, by 
plentiful tables, ful purfes, rich accoutrements, and the like; that 
wretched Generation is unworthy of the name of Men, much 
more of Chriflians) yet will unthankfully cry out, What have 
we got by all thefe troubles? and what hath been done? fure- 
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ly this ew fhall rife up in judgement againft fuch unchriftian 
Chriftians; for he in his Epiftle Dedicatory fays, The whole world 
lands amazed at what the Parliament hath done; befides he cordially 
and openly owns the Parliament, who as far as I know never did 
him nor his Nation any further good then to pray for them; 
(thoughwehope, and pray, that their favour may extend torealities, to- 
wards that people,towhom certainly Godhath made many,and great 
Promifes, and fhortly will give anfwerable performances :) but 
many among us who injoy peace under them, and many other 
bleflings, (too many for an unthankfull Generation) doe re- 
fufe to acknowledge them, doe curfe them whom God hath 
bleffed, and even in their prayers to that God who cannot be 
deceived, or impofed upon; doe vent themfelves againft this 
prefent Government, in expreflions fo wilde and falfe, that 
fuch Language would be accounted moft unworthy, in our 
addreffe to any confiderable perfon, much more then to the 
great God. I fhall only adde this, fc. Do not think that I aime 
by this Tranflation, to propagate or commend Judaifme (which 
its no wonder if the Author doth fo much favour, efpecially in 
his thirtieth Se&ion) no, through Grace I have better learned the 
truth, as it is in Jefus, but to give fome difcovery of what appre- 
henfions, and workings there are at this day in the hearts of the 
Fewes; and to remove our finfull hatred from off that people, 
whofe are the Promifes, and who are beloved for their Fathers 
fakes; and who of Fewes, we thall hear to be, ere long, reall Chri- 
ftians. 


B 'The 
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REL A E. ION 
ANIO NY MONTEZINOS. 


«S N the 18th. of the Month of Elul: the 5404 year 
à from the Worlds creation, and according to com- 
mon compute, in 1644. Aaron Levi, otherwife 
called Antonius Montezinus came into this City 
Amfterdam, and related to the Sieur Menaffeh ben 
Ifrael, and other cheifetains of the Portugal Na- 

tion, Inhabitants of the fame City, thefe things which follow. 
That it was two years and a halfe, fince that he going from 
the Port Honda in the Weſt-Indies, to the Papian jurifdiétion, he 
conducted. fome Mules of a certaine Indian, whofe name was Fran- 
cifcus Caftellanus, into the Province of Quity, and that there was 
one in company with him and other Indians, whofe name was Fran- 
cis, who was called by all Cazicus. That it happened that us they 
went over the Mountaines Cordillera, a great tempefi arofe, which 
threw the loaden Mules to the ground. The Indians being af- 
Jliéted by the fore tempefl, every one began to count his loffes; 
yet conf c[fing that all that and more grievous punifhments were but 
juſt, in regard of their many fins, But Francis bad them take it pati- 
ently, for that they fhould fhortlyinjoy refi: the others anfwered, that 
they were unworthy of it; yea that the notorious cruelty ufed by the 
Spaniards towards them, was fent of God, becaufe they had fo ill trea- 
ted his holy people, who wer of al others the mofi innocent: now then, 
they determined to flay all night upon the top of the Mountain. 
And Montezinus tooke out of a Box fome Bread, and Cheefe, 
and Sonkets, and gave them to Francis, upbraiding him, that he 
had spoken difgracefully of the Spaniards; who anfwered, that he 
had not told one halfe of the miferies and calamities inflicted by a 
Ba cruell 
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(3) 
you defire to know, only let me tell you this, whatfoever the journey 
is, you muft foot it, and you muft eate nothing but parched Mayz, 
and you mufl omit nothing that I tell you; Montezinus anfwered 
that he would doe all. 

The next day being Munday, Cazicus came againe, and bid 
him throw away what he had in his Knapfack to put on fhooes made 
of linnen packthred, and to follow him, with his flaffe ; whereupon 
Montezinus leaving his Cloake, and his Sword, and other things 
which he had about him, they began the journey, the Indian carry- 
ing upon his back three meafures of Mayz, two ropes, one of which 
was full of knots, to climbe up the Mountaine, with an hooked fork ; 
the other was fo loofe, for to paffe over Marfhes, and Rivers, with 
a little Axe, and fhooes made of linnen pack-thred. They being 
thus accoutred, travelled the whole weeke, unto the Sabbath Day ; 
on which day they refling, the day after they went on, till Tuefday, 
on which day about eight a clock in the morning, they came to a Ri- 
ver as bigge as Duerus; then the Indian faid, Here you fAall fee your 
Brethren, and making a figne with the fine linnen of Xylus, which 
they had about them inftead of a Girdle; thereupon on the other 

Jide of the River they faw a great fmoke, and immediately after, 
Juch another figne made as they had made before; a little after 
that, three men, with a woman, ina little Boat came to them, which 
being come neare, the woman went afhore, the ref flaying in the 
Boat; who talking a good while with the Indian, in a Language 
which Montezinus under/lood not; fhe returned to the Boat, and told 
to the three men what fhe had learned of the Indian; who alwayes 
eying him, came prefently out of the Boat, and embraced Montezi- 
nus, the woman after their example doing the like; after which, one 
of them went back to the Boat, and when the Indian bowed downe to 
the feet of the other two, and of the woman, they embraced him 
courteoufly, and talked a good while with him. After that, the 
Indian bid Montezinus to be of good courage, and not lo looke that 
they fhould come a fecond time to him, till he had fully learned the 
things which were told him at the firft time. 

Then thofe two men comming on each fide of Montezinus, they 
JSpokein Hebrew, the 4th.ver.of Deut.6. Semah Ifrael,adonai Elohenu 
adonai ehad; that is, Heare O Ifrael, the Lord our God is one God. 

Then the Indian Interpreter being asked, how it was in Spanith, 
they fpoke what followes to Montezinus, making a fhort paufe be- 
tween every particular, 650 B 3 1 Our 
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5 One day we fhall all of us talke together, they faying, 
ba; and we fhall come forth as iffuing out of our Mother t 

6 A certaine Meffenger fhall goe forth. 

7 Francifcus thall tell you fomewhat more of thefe things, t 
making a figne with their finger, that much muft not 

8 Suffer us that we may prepare our felves; and they turnin 
hands and faces every way, thus prayed to God, DO NO 
LONG. 

9 Send twelve men, they making a figne, that they 
men that had beards, and who are skilfull in writing, | 

The Conference being ended, which lafied a whole day, the fame 
men returned on Wednefday, and Thurfday, and fpake the fame — 
things againe, without adding a word; at laft Montezinus 
weary that they did not anfwer what he asked them, nor w 
Juffer him to goe over the river, he cafl himfelfe into their Boat ; 
but he being forced out againe, fell into the River, and was in dan- 
ger to be drowned, for he could not Jwim; but being got out of the 
water, the refl being angry, faid to him; attempt not to paffe the 
River, nor to enquire after more then we tel you ; which the Indian 
interpreted to him, the refi declaring the fame things both by figns, 
and words. 


You mufi obferve, that all thofe three dayes the Boat flayed not 

in the fame place, but when thofe foure who came went away, other 
Joure came, who all as with one mouth, repeated all the fore-men- 
tioned nine particulars, there came and went about three hundred, 
Thofe men are fomewhat feorched by the Sun, fome of them 
weare their haire long, downe to their knees, other of them Shorter, 
and others of them much as we commonly cut it. They were come- 
ly of body, well accoutred, having ornaments on their feet, and 
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leggs, and their heads were compaſſed about with a linnen cloath. 

Montezinus faith, that when he was about to be gone, on Thurf- 
day evening, they fhewed him very much courtefie, and brought 
him whatever they thought fit for him in his journey, and they 
Said, that themfelves were well provided with all fuch things, (fc. 
meats, garments, flocks, and other things) which the Spaniards in 
India call their owne, 

The fame day, when they came to the place where they had 
refted, the night before they came to the River, Montezinus faid to 
the Indian; You remember Francis, that my Brethren told me, that 
you fhould tell me fomething, therefore I entreat you, that you 
would not thinke much to relate it. The Indian anfwered, I will 
tell you what I know, only doe not trouble me, and you fhall know 
the truth, as I have received it from my fore-fathers ; but if you 
preſſe me too much, as you feeme to doe, you will make me tell you 
lyes; attend therefore I pray, to what I fhall tell you. 

Thy Brethren are the Sons of Ifrael, and brought thither by the 
providence of God, who for their fake wrought many Miracles, 
which you will not beleeve, if I fhould tell you what I have learned 
from my Fathers; we Indians made war upon them in that place, 
and ufed them more hardly then we now are by the Spaniards; then 
by the infligation of our Magicians (whom we call Mohanes) we 
went armed to that place where you faw your Brethren, with an 
intent to deftroy them; but not one of all thofe who went thither, 
came back againe ; whereupon we raifed a great Army, and fet 
upon them, but with the fame fucceffe, for againe none efcaped ; 
which hapned alfo the third time, fo that India was almoft bereft 
of all inhabitants, but old men, and women, the old men therefore: 
and the refi who furvived, beleeving that the Magicians ufed 

falfe dealing, confulted to defiroy them all, and many of them be- 
ing killed thofe who remained promifed to difcover fomewhat that 
was not knowne; upon that they defifled from cruelty, and they 
declared fuch things as follow : 

That the God of thofe Children of Jfrael is the true God, that all 
that which is engraven upon their ftones is true; that about the end 
of the World they fhall be Lords of the world; that fome fhall 
come who fhall bring you much good, and after that they have 
enriched the earth with all good things, thofe Children of Ifrael go- 
ing forth out of their Country, fhall fubdue the whole World to 

them, 
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1 That our five Cazici fhould come to them, and that al 
every feventy moneths end. p? 

2 That he to whom fecrets fhould be imparted, fhould be ab 
the age of three hundred Moones, or Months. 

3 And thatfuch thingsfhould be difcovered to none in. 
where people are, but only in a Defart, and in the 
Cazici; and fo (faid the Indian) we keep that fecret 
felves, becaufe that we promife our felves great favour 
for the good offices which we have done to our Brethren, i; 
lawfull for us to vifite them, unleffe at the feventy months en 
if there happens any thing new, and this fell out but thrice 
time; Firft, when the Spaniards came into this Land; alfo, 
Ships came into the Southerne Sea; and thirdly, when you c 
whom they long wifhed for, and expected. They did much rejoyce — 
for thofethree new things, becauſe that they faid, the Propheſies 
fulfilled, (3 

And Montezinus alfo faid, that three other Cazici were, 
him by Francifcus, to Honda, yet not telling their names, ti ad 
Said, you may fpeake to them freely, they are my fellowes in my 
Function of whom I have told you, the fifth could not come for 
age, but thofe three did heartily embrace him; and M nus 
being asked of what Nation he was, he anfwered, an Hebrew, of 
the Tribe of Levi, and that God was his God, &c. which when 
they had heard, they embraced him againe, and faid : Upon a time. 
you fhall fee us, and fhall not know us; We are all your Brethren, by 
Gods fingular favour ; and againe, they both of them bidding fare- 
well, departed, every one faying, I goe about my lufineffe ; there~ 
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fore none but Francifcus being left, who faluting Montezinus as a 
Brother, then bade him farewell, faying, farewell my Brother, I 
have other things to doe, and I goe to vifite thy Brethren, with o- 
ther Hebrew Cazici. As for the Country, be fecure, for we rule all 
the Indians; after we have finifhed a bufineffe which we have with 
the wicked Spaniards, we will bring you out of your bondage, by Gods 
help; not doubting, but he who cannot lye, will help us; according to 
his Word; endeavour you in the meane while that thofe men may 
come. 


db Vc Fe Fc eck d ck dc xk xc xd 
The Hope of ISRAEL. 


SECT 1. 


is hard to fay hat is eertaine among the ſo ma- 
ny, and fo uncertaine opinions concerning the 
originall of the Indians of the new World. If 
you aske, what is my opinion upon the relation 
of Montezinus, I muft fay, it is fcarce poffible 
to know it by any Art,fince there is no demon- 
ftration, which can manifeft the truth of it ; 
much leffe can you gather it from Divine, or humane Writings; for 
the Scriptures doe not tell what people firft inhabited thofe Coun- 
tries; neither was there mention of them by any, til Chriftop. Colum- 
bus, Americus, Vefpacius, Ferdinandus, Cortez, the Marqueffe 
Del Valle, and Francifcus Pixarrus went thither ; and though hi- 
therto I have been of this minde, that I would fpeake only of folid, 
and infallible things, (as thofe things are which concerne our Law) 
and the obfcurity of the matter, making me doubt, whether it would 
be worth a while for me to attempt it; yet at laft was content to be 
perfwaded to it, not that I looke to get credit by it, but that my 
friends, and all who feeke for truth, that have put me upon this 

work, may fee how very defirous I am to pleafe them. 
I fhall fpeake fomewhat in this Difcourfe, of the divers opinions 
which have been, and fhall declare in what Countries it is thought 
Cc the 
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SECT, 2. 
i FFF 
re. > 
firft of all inhabited New-Spaine, and as they e: 
the Ifland Cuba; from thence to the continent of. eri 
ter that towards Panama, New-Spaine, and the Ifle of Peru. 
he grounds himfelfe on that reafon, that as the Carthaginians 
of old did moft ufe the Seas) fo thofe of Peru, and t 
New-Spaine, did make ufe of Piétures inftead of Letters. 
But this opinion doth not satisfie, becaufe they ai E 
white men, bearded, and civill in converfe; but contrar ofe c 
Panama, St. Martha, and the Ifles in Cuba, and B 
naked. Further-more, who can thinke that the language w 
faith, they firit poke, fhould be fo foone changed, that 
wholly another; and there isnoagreement between the 
other. The learned Arias Montanus thinkes, that the India 
New-Spaine, and Peru, are the Off-fpring of Ophir the fo 
Fokton, the nephew of Heber. And he backes his opinii 
name Ophir, which by transpofition of letters, is thefame with 
and he adds, that the name Parvaim in the duall number, doth ſig- 
nifie the Imus between New-Spaine and Peru, which firft was 
called Ophir, then Peru; and that thefe Countries are that Peru, 
from whence King Solomon brought Gold, precious Stones, pec. 
in 1 King. chap. 9. v. 10. & 2 Chron. 9. 21. This opinion 
more probablethan theother,and may be backed by another 
the River Piru, which according to Gomoras, bandes 


gree from the Equinoctiall line, from Panama 222, miles; as alſo 

by the name of the Province Fucatan, which may be derived from 

Foktan the father of Ophir, But befides that this notation is fome- 

what farre fetcht, it crofles what J'ofephus Acofla affirmes in 1. Hi- 

‚Kor. of Fud. c. 13. who faith, that the name Peru was unknowne to 

| the Indiansthemfelves before thofe Spaniardsgavethatname, Add 
to 
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(9) 
to this what Garcillaffo de la Vega in the firft part of his Commen- 
tary on Peru, c. 4. faith, that when a certaine Spanyard, Bafco Nun- 
nez de Balloa, lived in that Country, and asked a Fifher-man, what 
was the name of that Province, he anfwered Beru; ( which was the 
Fifher-mans owne name, he thinking that was the queftion) and he 
farther faid, that the name of the River where he fifhed, was called 
Pelu. Hence you may fee, that Peru is made of both thofe words; 
which also many Spanyards befides him, we have mentioned, doe 
teftifie, Befides, who can thinke that Solomon neglecting the Eafl- 
Indies, a place fo rich, and abounding with all things, fhould fend a 
Fleet fo farre off as to the We/i-Indies. Alfo we read in 1 King. g. 
that Solomon made ships in Exion-Geber on the fhoare of the red 
Sea, which alfo ¥ehofaphat did, with Ahaziah, as Ezra faith, in 
2Chron.20. and it is certaine that thofeof thofe Countries went that 
ordinary way to India. And it will not follow, that becaufe the holy 
Scripture fometimes faith, that they went to Tar/is,and fometimes; 
that they went to Ophir, that therefore both thofe placesare the fame; 
fince that Tarsis is not,as fome thinke Carthage,or Tunes in Africa 
for that the Navieof Solomon did not fet fayle from Foppa,a port of 
the Mediterranean, but from Ezion- Geber, a Port of the red Sea, 
from whencethey could not fayletoCarthage, but tothe East-Indies. 
The anfwer of Ifaac Abarbanel to that argument, cannot be admit- 
ted, who faith, that an arme of Ni/us did run into the red Sea, and 
another arme ran into the Mediterranean, by Alexandria in ZEgypt; 
fince it was never heard, that fhipsof great burden, did {wim inthofe 
rivers; and would not he then have built his Navie in the Portof A- 
lexandria? It is more true that Tarfisis the Ocean, or Indian Sea; 
andbecaufethey cameintothe Ocean, after that they had fayled over 
the red Sea, which is but narrow, therefore the Scripture faith, They 
Sayled to Tarfis. Rabbi ¥onathan ben Uxiel followes this opinion, 
who in his Paraphrafe, for Tar/is, puts(the Sea.) The fame faith 
Francifcus de Ribera, in his Comment. on Jonah, and alfo Rabbinus 
Fofephus Coen, in his Chronology; who afcribe the word Tarfs, to 
the Indian Sea; becaufe that Ophir is the fame Country, which of 
old is called, The Golden Cherfonefus; and by Fosephus, The Gol- 
den Land ; and at this day Malacca; from whence they brought 
Ivory, for the great number of Elephants which are there; none of 
which are in the Agi Indies, and Solomons Navie ftayed in thofe 
Ports of India three yeares, becaufe they traded with the Inhabi- 
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(11) 
the Kingdomes of Anian, and Quivira; which in time might plant 
the new world, and firme land; which in bigneffe equals Europe, 
Afia, and Africa put together; Alonfus Auguslinianus counting 
from the fhoare of the North Sea, from the Country of Labrador 
3928 miles, and from Sur 3000. miles ; but Gomaras counts from 
India by the South, and Sur, 9300. miles ; which fpace is bigge e- 
noughfortheten Tribes, thatthey may there fpread in placeshitherto 
unknowne. A 


SECT. 4. 

HE ftrengthens this opinion, that in the Ifle St. Michael, which 

belongs to the Azores, the Spaniards found Sepulchres under 
ground, with very ancient Hebrew letters, which Genebrardus hath 
Printed, in lib,1.chro. p. 159. From whence we gather, that in that 
infcription there is a miftake of the letter (T.) fo that the fenfe of it 
is, How perfect is God. Sehalbin is dead. Know God. Unleffe you 
will have them to be proper Names, and to fignifie him that is dead, 
and his Father, in which fenfe for (M) you muft read (B) and then 
the fenfe will be, Meetabel feal, the Son of Matadel ; such names 
ending in (el) are common in Scripture, as Raphael, Immanuel, and 
thelike, Let it suffice him who is pleafed with neither of thofe con- 
jectures, that Hebrew Letters were found there. And though that 
Ifland is remote from the We/t-Indies, yet it might be by accident 
that they might put in thither. 


SECT, 5. 

Hat feemes to be to the purpoſe which Garcilla/Jos de la Voga 

faith in his Comment. on Peru, lib, 3. c. 1. That in Tiahuanacu 

a Province of Collai, among other Antiquities, this is worthy of 
memory, (being fcituated at the Lake which the Spaniards call 
Chutuytu) That among the great buildings which are there, one 
was to be feene of a very great pile, which hath a Court 15. fa- 
thoms broad; a wall that compaffeth it, 2 furlongs high; on one 
Side of the Court is a Chamber 45 foot long, and 22 broad; and 
the Court, the Wall, the Pavement, the Chamber, the Roofe of it, 
the entrance, the pofis of the 2 gates of the Chamber, and of the en- 
trance, are made only of one flone; the three fides of the Wall are an 
ell thick; the Indians fay, that that House is dedicated to the 
Maker of the World. Y conje&ure that building to be a Synagogue, 
C3 built 
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well gather, that the Grit Inbabitants of that place 
lites of the ten Tribes, becaufe they were white, and 


SECT. 6. 


in the generall Hiftory of the Indians teftifie) rend their garments if 
there happen any ſudden misfortune or thedeathofany. Gregorius 
Gracias in Monarchia Ingafonum, an lile of Peru, faith, that 
Guainacapacus that his fonne Atagualpa fied for feare of 
the Army of his enemy, he rent his garments. The Mexicans, and 
Totones, or the Totonacazenfes kept continually fire upon their Al- 
tars, as God commands in Leviticus. Thole of Peru do the ame, 
in their Temples dedicated to the Sun. The 
forbid their women who were lately brought a tape 
Tem- 
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Temples,till theyarepurified. Theinhabitants of Hifpaniolathinke 
thofe doe fin, who lye with a woman a little after her childe-birth. 
And the Indians of new Spaine doe feverely punish Sodomie, Many 
of the Indians doe bury their dead on the Mountaines; which alfo 
is the ewi/h cuftome; and Garcias faith, the name Chanan is found 
in thofe Countries, You may wonder at this, that the Indians doe 
every fifty yeares celebrate a Jubilee, with great pomp,in Mezico,the 
Metropolis of thewhole Province, Alfo that on theSabbath day all 
are bound to be prefent in the Temple, to performe their Sacrifices, 
and Ceremonies, Theyalfo were divorced from their wives, if they 
were not honeft, The Indians of Peru, New-Spaine, and Guate- 
mala did marry the Widdowes of theirdead Brethren. May not you 
judge from theſe things, thatthe F ewes lived in thoſe places, and that 
the Gentiles learned fuch things of them? Adde alfo to what hath 
been faid, that the knowledge which the Indians had, of the Creati- 
on of theworld, and of the univerfall Flood, they borrowed from the 
Ifraelites, 


SECT. 7. 


He fourth ground of this opinion is, that the Indians are of a 
browne colour, and without beards; but in the new world, 
white, and bearded men were found, who had never com- 
merce with the Spaniards; and whom you cannot affirme to be any 
other than ]/raelites; becauſe alfo as they could never be overcome, 
fo fhall they never be fully knowne, as appeares by what followes, 
Petrus Simon a Francifcan, in his Hiftory of finding out the firme 
Land, ſaith, that in the reigne of Charlesthe fifth, he commanded one 
called Philippus de Utre thither, to difcover, and plant thofe Coun- 
tries; that he found them unknowne toward the North of America 
about five degrees, in the Province of Omeguas, which is neare the 
Province of Venezuela,and nowis called Garracas. And he having 
learned of their neighbours, the greatneffe of that people both in 
wealth, and in war, he determined to war upon them, Who when 
they had marched a good way, at laft foundarich City, full of people, 
and faire buildings; and not farre off two Husband-men tilling the 
ground; whom they would have made Prifoners, that they might 
be their interpreters. But when they ſaw themſelves fet on, they fled 
apace towards the City; but Philippus d' Utre and his Souldiers 
followed them hard on Horse-back, and had almoft taken them ; 
where- 
(33) 
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the Indians, They ftill went on for fortyeight houres together,and 
faw nothing buttall, and whitehoufes, which they feared togoe into, 
becaufe the Inhabitants were numerous,and becaufe they heard the 
noyfeof Hammers; forwhichcaufe they thought the Inhabitants to 
be Gold-smiths. They went on ftill, and now fayled in the North 
Sea, but alwayes neare to the fhoare of the Province of Margareta, 
where Aquirre was catcht by the Inhabitants and hanged; for they 
heard that he had killed his Captaine Petrus de Orfua, 


SECT. 9. 
C Afpar Bergarenfis (whom I have oft fpoke with ) went from 
the City Laxa, which is in the Province of Quiti in Peru, and 
accompanied the Colonell Don Diego Vacade la Vega going tofeeke 
a new Country. 

In the yeare 1622,they came to the Province Farguafongo,which 
had been diſeovered by Captaine Salines; and they paſſed the Moun- 
taines Cordillerœ, where the River Maragnon is not above a ftones 
caſt over. In the Province of the Inde Mainenfes they built a City, 
whofe name was St.Francifcus de Borja, at Efquilache. In his com- 
panywereone hundred SpaniardsinCanows. Havingconquered thofe 
Indians,and compelling them to fwearefealty tothe King of Spaine; 
the Colonell being inftructed by the Mainenfes, went to other pla- 
ces, after he had putaGarrisonintohisnew City. Having failed fifty 
leagues in the River ( he found fome Cottages of the Indians which 
there hid themfelves)by favourof many Rivers which there run into 
Maragnon. When they had fayled into the River Guariaga, where 
Petrus de Orfua had built his Brigandines, and was killed by 4- 
quirre ; they asked the Indians whom they had taken ( who were 
called Guariaga,from the Rivers name) what people doe live on the 
Rivers side? they told the Colonell, that five dayes journey off, there 
live men of tall flature, comely in prefence, and have as great beards 
as the Spaniards have, valiant, and warlike, who are not (killed in 
Canowes, though the rest of the Indians ufe no other; he prefently 
returned the fame way he came. 


SECT, to, 
I? Farnambuc about forty yeares fince, eight Tabaiares had a 
minde to looke out new Countries, and to fee whether the Land 
that was beyond, and unknowne, were inhabited. They havingfpent 
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and when the Governour fued him, by meanes of the Senators, who 
are over the Indian affaires, he was difiniffed, and returned with his 
Shipsinto Spaine, where heabode two yearesbeforehismatters were 
difpatched. But the King created him Marqueffe of the Countries 
found out by him, and commanded to give him a good Army, 
where-with to compaſſe his defignes, But he scarce got to Panama, 
when he dyed, not without fufpition of being poyfoned by the Go- 
vernour, 


SECT, 12. 


"qe which I am about to tell, fhall ferve for a proofe of that 
which I faid of the Wefl-Indians. A Dutch Mariner told 
me, that not long fince he was with his fhip in America, feven de- 
grees towards the North between Maragnon, and great Para, and 
he put intoan Harbour ina pleafant River, where he found fome In- 
dians who underftood Spani/A, of whom he bought Meats, and Dy- 
wood; after he had ftayed therefix moneths, heunderftood that that 
River extended eighteen leagues towards the Carybes Indians, as far 
as the fhip could goe; and that the River is divided there into three 
branches, and they fayling two months on the left hand, there met 
them white men, and bearded, well bred, well cloathed, and aboun- 
ding with gold and filver; they dwelt in Cities enclofed with wals, 
and full of people; and that some Indians of Oronoch went thither, 
and brought home much gold, filver, and many precious ftones, 
Which he having underftood, fent thither fome Sea-men; but the 
Indian dyed by the way, who was their guide, and fo they did not 
proceed, but ftayed there two months,and trucked with the Indians 
who were ſixty leagues from Sea. That Provinceiscalled Fisbia,and 
is subject to Zealand; they have no commerce with the Spaniards, 
and the inhabitants travell fecurely every way, I heard that ftory 
by accident from that Dutch Mafter of the Ship; whence fome of 
us guefling them to be J/raelites, had purpofed to fend him againe 
to enquire more fully, But he dyed fuddenly the laft yeare, whence 
it feemes that God doth not permit that thofe purpofes fhould take 
any effect till the end of dayes. 


SECT, 13, 


ya I give more credit to our Montezinus, being a Portingal, 
and a Few of our Order; borne in a City of Portingal, called 
D2 Ville- 
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and their gold with them, Jer. 31. 10. Heare the Word of the 
Lord O ye Nations, and declare it in the ifles afar off, and fay, He 
that feattereth Ifrael will gather him, Pfal. 97. 1. The Lord reign- 
eth, let the earth rejoyce, and the multitude of ifles be glad, 
Where part of the ten Tribes doe dwell unknown to this day, 


SECT. 15. 

Ou muft know that all the ten Tribes were not carried away at 

the fame time. Pul the King of Aria (as I thew in the fe- 
cond part of my Reconciler) conquered, and carriedaway the Tribes 
of Reuben, Gad, and halfe Manaffeh, in the reigne of Peka, as vou 
may fee in 1 Chron. 5. 26. and Fosephus in li. 9. c. 11. Tiglah- 
pilefer eight yeares after took Ijon, Abel-beth-maachah, Hazor- 
Gilead, Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and he carryed away all 
the Captives into Assyria, in 2 King. 15. 29. At laft Shalmanefer 
King of Affyria, nine yeares after, in the reign of Ho/hea the Son of 
Elah, befieged Samaria three yeares; which being taken, he carried 
away. Ho/hea, with the reft of the Tribes,in 2 King.17. 6. Of thofe 
three times the Prophet 1/aiah fpeakes, Ifa. 9. 1. faying, the firft 
captivity was gentle, if you compare it with the laft, which was 
grievous, and unfufferable, when the Kingdome and Monarchy of 
Ifrael ceafed. 


SEC T. 16. 


He ten Tribes being conquered at feverall times, we muft 

| thinke they were carried into severall places. As we beleeve 
they went to the Vet- Indies by the ftrait of Anian, fo we 
thinke that out of Tartary they went to China, by that famous wall 
in the confines of both. Our argument to prove it, is taken fromthe 
authority of two Jefuites, who erected their Colledges in thoſe Coun- 
tries. Nicholaus Trigantius a Dutch-man in his difcourfe of the 
Chriftian expedition under-taken by the Jefuites to Sina, faith, We 
findethat in formertimethe¥ ewescameintothefe Kingdomes, And 
when that fociety had for fome yeares feated it felfe in the Court of 
the Pequinenfes, a certaine Few came to P. Mattheus Riccius; he 
wasborne in Chamfamfu the metropolis of the Province Honan,and 
was furnamed Ogay; and now being licenfed to the degree of a Do- 
tor, he went to Pequin. But when he read in a certaine Bookewrit 
by a Doctor of China, concerning the European affaires, That our 
D 3 fathers 
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faid, that fome among them were not ignorant of the E 
Tongue, but that himfelfehad neglected it, having ftudied the 
Tongue from a Childe. For which caufe he was counted almo 
worthy of theirfociety,by the Rulerof the Synagogue. Buthechiefly 
looked after this, that he might get to be Doctor. Three yeares after - 
P. Matthæus Riccius fent one of our brethren to that Met 2 
who found all thofe things true. He compared the ‚and 
endings of the Bookes which the Fewes keep in their Synagogue, 
with our Pentateuch, and fawnodifference, thisonly,that thofe had 
no pricks, The other Jefuite is Alfonfus Cimedro, who likewife 
faith, that there is a great numberof F ewes inthe Provinceof Oroen- 
fis, on the Weft part of China, who know nothing of the ; 
and fuffering of Jefus. And he from thence gathers, that i: 
the ten Tribes, ( which opinion I alfo am of ) becaufe thofe Chinefes 
obfervemany Fe ii Rites,which you may en. 
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the noble Faochimus Wicofortius hath, And why might not fomeof 
them faile from China to New-Spaine, through the ftreight between 
China, and Anian, and Quivira, which doe border upon New- 
Spaine ; and from thence they went to the Ifles of Panama, Peru, 
and thofe thereabouts. Thefe in my judgement are thofe Chinefesof 
whom Ifaiah fpeakes, Chap. 49. verf. 12. (treating about Ifraels 
returne to his Country.) Behold, thefe hall come from afarre, and 
thefe from the North, and from the Weft, and thefe from the 
Land of Sinim. And fo Ptolomy in lib. 7. c. 3. tab, 11. cals it The 
country of Sinim, or Sina ; and this is the true fenfe of the words; 
Alen Ezra therefore is miftaken, who derives it of Sene, a bufh or 
wood, which he placeth in ZEgypt. 


SECT, 17. 
I Could eafily beleeve, that theten Tribesasthey increafed in num- 
ber, fo they fpread into more Provinces before-mentioned, and 
into Tartary. For Abraham Ortelius in his Geography of the 
World, and Mapof Tartary, he notes the place of the Danites which 
he cals the Hord,which is the fame which the Hebrew Ferida, ſigni- 
fying A defcent. And lower, he mentions the Hord of Naphtali, 
poffeffed by Peroza in the yeare 476. Schikhardus in his Tarich or 
feries of the Kingsof Perfia,amplifies the Hiftory of this War,where 
ex lib. 4. of Agathias, he thus faith, A little after, when they 
were eafed of that Plague, (fc. 7. yeares drought ) in the time of 
the Emperour Zeno, Firuz made a double warre with Naphtali, in 
which at laft he was deflroyed, For first of all he was brought to the 
‚ftreights of places unknowne ; who then fought for peace upon this 
condition (and obtained it) that he fhould fweare that he would 
never after provoke them; and that he hould doe reverence to this 
Conquerour in token of fulje&tion : which afterward by the coun- 
fell of the Magicians he performed craftily, for he bowed towards 
the Eaftern Sun, that his owne people might thinke that he bowed 
rather to the Sun (after his Country cuftom) then to honour his 
Enemy. But he did not truly performe that firfl agreement, though 
confirmed by Letters Patents; who becaufe he could not dige/t the 
difgrace of bowing to his Enemy, he prepared a new Army and 
went againft them; but a fecond time he being entrapped by the 
badneffe of the Country, he loft his life; and many with him, in a 
Gulf which the Naphthalites had prepared for him, having dreffed 
it 
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‚fall out by chance, 2. Their countenance difco 
as Procopious 1. C. faith, they are not blacke, or fonde is 
countenance, as the Auns are among whom they live, but 
white men of that Country; that it 
they came from fome other place thither. 3. Their 
gree, for the fame Author faith, that they are not Non ; 
the nero i tev eee, 2 
after another ; but they inhabite one certaine place. é 
olferve Law and equity, as the Romans; and have pollicy, 
well governed by their Prince: ; both which is rare among th y 
neighbour Nations. Alfo they doe not lay abroad their we. 
the Barbarians doe, but they decently cover them with earth. 
ly, their jornalls doe teflifie that many Jewes live there, efpec 
in the mountaines, who have fearched to the mid-land countries 
Eafi- Afia, R. Benjamin, f. 23. From thence (the coaft 7 
is 28. dayes journey to the mountaines Nifebor, which are neare the 
river Gozan. The Ifraelites which come from thence into Perfia, 
Jay, that there in the Cities of Nifebor, are Sour Tribes (fe. Dan, 
Zebulon, Afor, Naphtali,) of the fir/i captivity, which Shalmanefer 
the 
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the Aflyrian carried thither, as in 2 King. 17. 6. he brought them 
to Habor, and Halah, the river Gozan and the Mountaines of 
Media. The compaffe of that Country is twenty dayes journey; and 
they po[feffe Cities, and Cafiles upon the Mountaines, by one fide 
of which, runs the river Gozan ; neither are they sulject to the 
Nations, but have a Governour over them, by name R. Jofeph 
Amarkela a Levite, and there are among them fome who ftudy 
wifdome. They fow, and reap; yea they wage war to the Coun- 
try of Cuth. In the fame place Ortelius adds, in the Country Ta- 
bor, or Tibur (which Solinus commends, in c. 49.) they dwell a 
people, who though they have loft the holy writings, they obey 
one King, who came into France, in Ann. 1530. and fpoke with 
Francis the first, was burnt at Mantua by the command of the 
Emperour Charles the fifth, because that he did privately teach 
Judaifm to Chriftian Princes,and to theEmperour himfelfe. Bote- 
rus faith the fame in his relations of the fartheft part of Tartary. 
But both these were deceived; for Rabbinus ¥ofephus Cohon, a 
man worthy to be beleeved, relates this more truly in his Chrono- 
logy, faying, that the Yew who came out of that Country, was the 
brother of the King of the Ifraelites, was called David the Reube- 
nite ; and having feene India in his paffage, he came to Portugal, 
where he converted the Kings Secretary to Judaifm, who fled from 
thence with him, taking the name of Selomoh Molho; he in 
fhort time was fo well verfed in the Law, yea in the Cabala it felfe, 
that he made all Italyadmire him, TheSecretary together with the 
Reubenite, endevoured to draw the Pope, Charles the fifth, and 
Francis the firft to Judaifm. Selomoh Molho was taken at Man- 
tua, and burnt alive, in the yeare1540. He yet was offered his life, if 
he would turne Chriftian. The Reubenite was by Charles the fifth 
carried prisoner into Spaine,where he fhortlyafter dyed, Abraham 
Frifol Orchotolam remembers the Reubenite, faying, Forty five years 
agone David Reubenita, a Prince of the Ifraelites, came from Ta- 
lor, a Province of Tartary, into Europe, who faid that two Tribes 
are there; and other Tribes a little farther, under their Kings, and 
Princes,andalfoanunfpeakablenumberof people. Perhapsthe Pro- 
vince Tabor is the fame that Halor; which is mentioned in 2 King, 
17. 6. that the ten Tribes were brought by Salmanefer to Habor, 
aud Halah; now the Hebrew letters (4) and (t) are neere in fa- 
fhion. Eldad Danita of the Tribe of Dan,came out of thofe Coun- 
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(a) ae 


Sepkar Eldad Davita, is kept tà this day ) nd bein 


Kimhi, who Aedes yeares fince, in x 
re Rabhi Bureau O 
Danita fay, &c. 


[Att ofthe ten Ts via tipa ie Hc 
1 as divers Haby/fins reported at Rome. E 
thesame thing, that two potent N d 
Bi ad hat ont th de rt wi 
ned by a mighty King. A Cofmographer who h 
Ptolomyes tables, faith thus in his table of New 
of New Africk was unknowne of old, the head of 
ee : 
call them; where there dwels a great number of Ifra 


reported 

n from hence the Haby tus learned Circumcifion, tl 
„ created tay dors oni ted Oft 
gibt resect ere 1,2. Woe to the Land whi 
the fhadow of fails doth faile beyond the rivers of Ethic ia 
whom ( the Prophet faith ) are sent ee 
rufhes, (fuch as the ZEthiopians ufe, commonly called 7 

back a people driven out of their Country, and ‚and 
more miferable then anyamong us. Gifts fhal be totheLord 
of Sebaoth, in the place where the name of the Sebe 
worfhipped,in themount Sion. The Prophet Zephany faith — 
in Zeph. 3. 9, 10. Then will I give to the people that they speak- 
fas bre ea eme) fron han iis oe y EN 
Shall ferve with reverence ; ‚from beyond the rivers of Ethiopia 
Shall bring to me for a gift, Hatray the daughter of my di 
ones, (that is, the Nations of ZEtAiopia.) Which agrees that 
of Ifa, And your Brethren, ( which are the ten Tribes) Mall bring 
gifts to the Lord. ü 

SEC 
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SECT. 1g. 

A without doubt theyalfo dwell in Media; from thence they 

paffed Euphrates, whither they were firft brought, as in 2 King, 
17. 24 and in the book of Tobit. Fosephus alfo fpeakes of them in 
the Preface of his Book of the War of the F ewes, that the Fewesdid 
think that their brethren,whodwelt beyond Euphrates,and farther, 
would rebell againft the Romans. Agrippa in his Oration to the 
people of 3 erufalem, that they would not rebell againft the Romans, 
fpeakes thus; What affociates doe ye expect to joyne with you in 
your rebellion, and war? doth not all the knowne world pay tribute 
to the Romans? Perhaps fome of ye hope to have help from them 
beyond Euphrates. And in lib. 2, Antiquit. c. 5. fpeaking of those 
who in the time of Ezra returned from Babylon to Ferufalem, he 
faith, All Ifrael dwelt in Media; for two Tribes only dwelt in A- 
fia, and Europe, and lived subjeét to the Romans; as the other ten 
on the other fide Euphrates, where they are fo many, that, they can- 
not be counted. It is not therefore to be doubted, the people encrea- 
fing after their firfttranfportation, they fought out new places,which 
we have formerly mentioned. 


SECT. 20. 


Aſtly, all thinke, that part of the ten Tribesdwell beyond the ri- 

ver Sablathian, or fabbaticall. Rabbi Johanan the Author of 

the Ferufalem Talmud, who lived 160, yeares after the deftruétion 
of the fecond Temple, faith in his treatife of the Sanhedrim,cap. 17. 
That the ten Tribes werecarryed intothreeplaces, ſe. tothe Sabbati- 
call river, to Daphne the suburbs of Antioch, and thither where a 
cloud comes downe and covers them: And that they fhall be redee- 
med from thofe three places; for fo he opens that place of Ifa. Cha. 
49. 9. That they may fay to the Captives, Goe forth, ( fc. to them 
who are at the Sabbaticall river) to them that are in darkneffe, hew 
your felves, (fc. to them who are compaffed with the cloud ) and to 
all, they fhall be refrefhed in the wayes, (fc. to them who live in 
Daphne of Antioch which is in Syria.) Whence you may obferve, 
that the learned man / Empereur tranflated it ill, at the fides of 
"Antioch, whereas Daphneisthe propernameof a pleafant Grove near 
Antioch. Sedar olam makes mention of that cloud, and calls them 
mountaines of obfcurity, And in Talmud tractat. Sanhedr. c. 11. 
E2 R Fonathan 
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trys. In Afrim Rabe the laf verte of the Song ts faid, C ed 
is flourifhing; that it is meant the ten Tribes, which were cart 

to the Sabbaticall river; and that river running all the week, doth 
caufetheten Tribes there remaining tobe fhut up; for ae 
feventh day the riverdoth reft, yet it is forbidden byour Law: 
a journey then; and for that reafon they remained there mit: 
as loft, and concealed from us. So that of Jfa. 49. Na 
the prifoners, go forth, is interpreted of them in Falcut. 2 
lahafter the fame mannerexplains that of Levit. 36.38. mee * 
periſſi among the heathen. And that of Jfa. 27. ult. And they fhall N 
come, who were ready to perifh in Aria. Becaufe they are re- 
mote from the reft, therefore another Rabbi in Bamibar Raba 
Parafa 16. applyes to them that of Ifaiah 49. 12. Behold them 
who come from farre: that fo all thofe Authors mention ue 
River. 

The teftimony of Fofephus is famous, lib. 7. de Bel. Fud. eap. dd, 
faying, The Emperour Titus paffing between Arca, and 
Cities of King Agrippa, he faw the wonderfull river, which thou, 
it be furft, yet it is dry on every feventh day; — 
pafi, it refumes its ordinary courfe, as if it had no change; and 
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(27) 

always obferves this order. It is called Sabbaticall ; from the 
Jolemne feafl of the Fews, becaufe it imitates their reft every 
Seventh day. Y knowfome do otherwife expound thofe words of Fo- 
ſeplius, but they hit not his meaning, as appears by this, that he calls 
the River, Sabbathio, or fabbaticall: which word cannot be derived 
but from Sabbath; and who doth not fee that it ceafeth to flow, or 

move, on the Sabbath day; and fo Fofephus muft be underftood ac- 
cording to myfenfe, Plinyalfo confirms this opinion, lil. I. Nat. it. 
c. 2. he faith, In Fudea a River lies dry every Sabbath; yet I think 
Plinyisdeceivedand ill informed, when he ſaith it isa Riverin Judea; 

neither is to be found in Judea, but in another place, where many 

Jewes live. R. Selomoh 3 archi who lived 540. years since mentions 
that River in Comment, Talm. faying, The ftones, and fand of 
that Riverdocontinually moveall the ſix dayes of the week, until the 

feventh. R. Mardochus Faphe in his learned book Fephe Thoar 

faith, The Arabians derive Sabbathion from the Sabbath, who ufe 
to adde the paticle (ion) to adjectives. The fame faith, that it was 

told him of an hour-glaffe filled with the fand of Sabbathion, which 

ranne all the weeke till the Sabbath. And I heard the fame from 

my father; which teftimony Iaccount as good, as if I fawit my felfe; 

(for fathers do not ufe to impofe upon their fons.) He told me that 
there was an Arabian at Lislorn, who had fuch an hour-glaffe; and 

that every Friday atevening he would walkin the ftreet called thenew 

ftreet,and fhew this glaſſe to Jewes who counterfeited Chriftianity, 

and fay, Ye Fewes, /hut up your fhops, for now the Sabbath comes. 

Another worthy of credit, told me of another hour-glaffe, which he 

had fome years before, before the Port Mysketa. The Cadi, or Judge 

of that place, faw him by chance paffing that way, and asked him, 

what it was? hecommanded it tobetakenaway; rebuking the Ma- 

homitans, that by this, they did confirme the Jewifh Sabbath, I 

fhould not {peak of thefeglafles, if the authority of fuch a man whom 

I have alledged, did not move me; though I beleeve that God did 

not only work that miracle,that hemight keeppartof theten Tribes 

there, but other alfo,as you may fee in Efdras. R. Mofes Gerunden- 

Jis a learned Cabaliſt, and Interpreter of the Lawin Parafa Aazinu, 
thinkstheRiverSabbathion to bethefame withGozan,of Guæ, which 

fignifies to fnatch away, becaufe except the feventh day, on all the 

other, it carryes with it, by its fwiftneffe, the very ftones. Of this 

there is mention in 2 King. whither the King of Affyria led his cap- 
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| (a8) 
Í tives; and fo relates Benjamin T 
of the ten Tribes dwelt at the bank of tha 


will have this river to be in India, he ida 
baticall river is in the country Upper 1 
of And a little after, S é 
Sall from the other fide of Kalikout (which lyes r 
of Lamik, which heplaceth beyond the finus Bar 
the Indians from the Kingdome of the F ewes, which rive 
certainly find there, Though he takes Gozan for Gan 
nearnefleof writing; yetitsnot tobedoubted thatin that 
are many Jewes, witneffe Fohannes de Bairos in his De ds. 
Danita {peaking of thefour Tribes: which heplacethat Gozan 
The Sabbaticall river is among them. n at 
faw the Sabbathion between Arca and Raphanea. V eftir 
ſeems the truer, becaufeits not to bethoughtthat Fo 

lie of him,by whom he might be rebuked. Ithink that uft lo: 
for it not far from the Cafpian Sea: and Iam not alone in t 

on. What ever it be it that this river is fome 
that part of the ten Tribes are hid there; and I may fay 
in Deut. 29. 28, 29. And the Lord cafi them out of their 
anger, and in wrath; Secret things belong to the Lord our 
Foritisnotknown when they fhall returntotheir Countrey; 
can it perfectly befhewed where they are, God fuffering it,as it 
in Deut. 32.26. I determined to caft them forth unto the 
the earth, and to make their remembrance ceafe from among k 
Asif hefhould fay, I wil caftthem untothefurtheft places of the world 
that none may remember them; and therefore they are truly in Scrip- - 
ture called imprifoned, and loft. 


SECT, 21. 
Either is there weight in the Argument which fome have 
brought to me, if they be in the world, why doe we not know 
them better? There are many thingswhich we know,and yet know not 
their original; are we not to this day ignorantof the heads of thefour 
am Rivers 


(29) 

Rivers, Nilus, Ganges, Euphrates, and Tegris? alfo there are many 
unknownCountryes. Beſides, though fome live in knowne and neigh- 
bour Countrys, yet they are unknown by being behind Mountains; 
ſo it happened under the reign of Ferdinand, and Iſabel, that ſome 
Spaniards were found out by accident, at Batueca, belonging to the 
Duke of Alva, which place is diftant but ten miles from Salamanca, 

and near to Placentia, whither fomeSpaniards fled, when the Moors 
poffeffed Spaine, and dwelt there 800 years, If therefore a people 
could lie hid fo long in the middle of Spaine, why may we not fay 
that thofe are hid, whom God will not have any perfectly to know, 
before the end of days? 

And theſe things we have gathered concerning the habitations of 
the ten Tribes, who, we beleeve, do (till keep the Jewifh Rites, as in 
2 King. 17. 26. when the Ifraelites were carryed captive by Salma- 
nefer, and thofe of Cuthah came in their ftead, an Ifraelitith Prieft 
wasfent by the King, to teach them, becaufe Lyons infefted them, for 
that they were ignorant that there was another worfhip ufed in the 
land: but when the Prieftfaw thatit was ĩimpoſſible to take that people 
wholly off from Idolatry, he permitted them to worfhip diversgods,fo 
that they wouldacknowledgeone, to bethemoverof all things. The 
fame is alfo fufficiently proved out of all the Hiftories which we have 
alledged.Andourbrethren do keepthelaw morezealoufly outoftheir 
land, then in it, as being neither ambitious, nor contentious (which 
hath fometimes happened with thefamily of David)by which means 
they might eafily erre in the true Religion, not acknowledge Feru- 
Salem, and withdraw that obedience, which is due to the Lord, and 
to his Temple. 


SEC T, 22. 


EE learne out of the firft of Exra, that none of the ten Tribes 

entred the fecond Temple; for it is faid that only fome of the 
Tribe of Fudah, and fome of Benjamin did returne. Ezra alfo faith 
the fame in the first of Chronicles, that Salmanefer carryed the ten 
Tribes to Hala, Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gozantothisday: 
ſo that you may gather thatat that timethey were there. Solikewife 
S ofephus in Antiq; Ind. lib. 11. c. 5. 

Perhaps fome will fay, fince Media and Perfia, are near to Ba- 
bylon, why did they not return to Ferufalem with the two Tribes? I 
anfwer,becaufefofew of thetwo neighbouring Tribes did return from 

thence 
(39) 


Itherto we have fhewed that the ten Trib 
as in the We/t-Indies, in Sina; in the co 
yond the river Sabbathion, and Euphrates, M, 5 
dome of the H. T ef all which the Prophet If 
underftood, in Ifa, 11. 11. I. all come to paffe in tha 
the Lord fall fet his hand the fecond time to recover th 
people, which fall le left from Miri, from E 
Pathros, from Ethiopia, from Elam, from Sinear, 
|. from the Iflands of the Sea. From whence you may gat 
is meant of thofe places where the ten Tribes dwell, S 
gypt fhall be the two places of their generall meeting; 
hereafter. 
Pathros, i is not Pelufium, nor Petra, but Parthia, neare t 
Cafpi pian Sea, where I thinke, with many others, the S 
is. 8 there is a Pathros in ZEgypt, as the lartedl S 
Bochardus faith in his holy Geography. 

Chus, according to common opinion, is Zthiopia, as is proved 
out of Fer, 13. 23. and in this place of Feremy are meant the Jfr, 
lites, who live in the Country of the Aby/fins. 

Elam, is a Province in Perfia, as it appeares in Dan. aa 
where are defert places, in which, perhaps, the remnant of «e 
Tribes is. 

Shinar, is a Province about Babylon, as in Gen. 10, to. vini 
Balel is faid to be in Shinar; and Dan. 1. 2. it is faid, that Nebu 
chadnezzar carryed the holy Veffels to the Land of Shinar. 

Hamath,therearemany Hamaths mentioned in the Seri 
ny underftand ĩt of Antioch; but becauſe Geographers reckon up ia. 
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(31) 
places named Antioch, therefore we can affirme nothing for certain; 
but I thinke, that that is meant, which is placed in Sythia, The fe- 
venty Interpreters by Hamath, underftand the Sun, from Hamath 
the Sun; and they tranflate it, From the rifing of the Sun; and I 
thinke it is no ill tranflation ; for hereby all the J/raeliteswho are in 
greater Afia, India, and Sina, may be underſtood. 

The lands of the Sea; fo almoft all tranflate it; but I thinke it 
is to be rendred The Iflands of the Weft, for (jam) in holy Scripture 
fignifies The Meſt, as in Gen. 28. 14. and in many other places; and 
upon this account thofe Jfraelites are implyed, who are Weftward 
from the Holy Land, among whom the Americans are. 

SEC T. 24. 

Be Prophet adds in Ifa, 11. 12. And he fhall fet up a figne for 
the Nations, and he fhall affemble the out-cafis of Ifrael, and 
gather together the difperfed of Judah from the foure quarters of 
the earth. Where he notes two things; 1. That he cals the Ifrae- 
lites out-cafts, but the Tewes fcattered; and the reafon is, becaufe 
the ten Tribes are not only farreoff from the Holy Land, but alfo they 
live in the extremities and ends of Countries; from whence the Pro- 
phet cals them cafl-out. But he doth not fay, that the I/raelites are 
to be gathered from the foure quarters of the Earth, becaufe they are 
not fo difperfed through the World, as the Tribe of Iudah is, which 
now hath Synagogues, not only in three partsoftheW orld,butalfoin 
America. The Prophet adds in ver. 13, The envy alfo of Ephraim 
Jhall depart, and the adverfaries of Judah /hall be cut off. For then 
therefhall benocontention between Juda, and theten Tribes, which 
are comprehended under the name of Ephraim, becaufe their firſtKing 
Feroboam was of that Tribe. And then, as it is in Ezek. 37.22. 
One King all be King over them all, and they fhall be no more two 
Nations, neither fhall they be divided any more into two Kingdoms. 
There fhall be one King to them both, of the family of David. Alfo 
the Lord at that redemption will dry up Nilus, and Euphrates, and 
will divide it into feven ftreames ( anfwerable to his drying up the 
red Sea when they came out of Egypt ) perhaps that the feven 
Tribes, which are in thofe parts, may goe over it; as they paffe into 
their Country, as Jfaiah faith in eh. 27.12, 13. And it hall be in that 
day, and he fhall fhakeoff fromthe bank of theriver,(fomeunderftand 
Euphrates ) unto the river of Egypt ( Nilus) and ye, O children of 
Ifrael, hall be gathered one ly one. Which wasneverdoneinthecap- 
tivity of Babylon. F The 
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waa when thay wentoutot — den 

firftinmany things, as I fhewedinthethirdp 

fo it may be called the fecond, in reference to tha! 
7,8. That then it, 


their departure from Egypt, for the cause fo 


SEC T. 25. 

He fame Prophet, fc. Ifa. 43. 5, 6. faith, I will bring ti 

‚from the Eafi, and will thee from the Weft: I 
to the North, Give up; to the South, Keep not back 
my rn ge Settee Daughters from the ends of 
For Media, Perfia, and China, lye on the Eaft; Ti 
Borike cn ¡ha Nod the Kingdome of 
Europe on the Weſt, from the Holy Land. But when he fa 
ye my fons from farre, he underftands America ; fo that in 
verfes he underftands all thofe places, in which 2 
ned. Alſo in Chap. 49. from ver. 7. to the end of the Ch 
faith, that that returne fhall be moft happy. And in ch. 56. verf, 8. 
God faith, He that gathers the out-cafis of Ifrael. And the E = 
phet Feremiah, i in ch. 33. ver. 16. In thofe dayes all ada 
ved, and Jerufalem /hall dwell fafely. It is certaine,and Fe 
fents to all our Authors, that when Fudah is joyned with 1) 
Ifrael the ten Tribes are meant. The fame adds in chap. 31. ver. 
in thecomforting ofRachel,whowept forthecarrying away her fe 5 
Fofeph, and Benjamin, the firft by Salmanefer into Affyria, the Y 
by Nebuchadnezzar into Babilon, he faith, in verf. 16. eR 
voyce from weeping, and thine eyes from teares, for thy work 
be rewarded. And it followes in Chap. 33. ver. 7. And I will 
the captivity of Judah, and the captivity of Ifrael to returne, 
will build them up as at the firfi. Exekiel Tato returne and Y 
34. 13. and in Chap. 37. 16. under the figure of two fticks, on 
which were written the names of Fudah,and Ephraim, by which he 
proves the gathering together of the twelve Tribes to be subject to 
Meffiah 
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Meffiah the Son of David, in ver. a he faith, And one King fhall 
be King to them all; according as Hofea faith in Chap. 2. So 
alfo faith Amos, in chap. 9. verf. 14, 15. And I will bring againe 
the captivity of my people Ifrael, and they fhall build the waft Ci- 
ties, and inhabite them; and they all plant vine-yards, and 
drink the wine thereof: they fhall make gardens,and eate the fruit of 
them, And they fhall be no more pulled up out of their Land, which 
I have given them, faith the Lord thy God. So alfo Mica. in cha, 
2. 12. I will furely affemble, O Jacob, all of thee, I will gather the 
remnant of Ifrael, I will alfo place him as the flock in the sheep-fold. 
For that in the captivity of Babilon all were not gathered together. 
The Prophet Zechariah in chap. 8, 7. and in chap. 10, 6. and all the 
reft of the Prophets do witneffe the fame thing. 


SEC T. 26. 


B Ut which way that redemption fhall be, no man can tell; but only 
fo farre aswe may gather out of the Prophets. That at that time 
the ten Tribes fhall come to $ erufalem under the leading of a Prince, 
whom fome Rabbins in the Talmud, and in some places of the 
Chaldy Paraphrafe, doe call Me/fiah the Son of Fofeph; and elfe- 
where Me/hah the Son of Ephraim; who being flaine in the laft 
War of Gog and Magog, fhall thew himfelfe to be Mefhah the 
fonne of David, who fhall be, as Ekekiel, and Hofea fay, The ever- 
lafling Prince of all the twelve Tribes. Our wife men doe, in many 
places, efpecially in the Babilonian l'almud, in tract. fuca. c. 5. make 
mention of that Me//iah the ſonne of Ephraim; where they fay, that 
he fhall dye in the laft war of Gog, and Magog ; and they fo ex- 
pound that of Zach. 12, 10. And they shall looke upon me whom 
they have pierced, and they fhall mourne for him, as one mourneth 
for his only fonne. They adde alfo, that the foure Captaines, of 
whom the fame Prophet fpeakes in chap. 11. are, Me/fiah the fon of 
David, Meffiah the fon of Fofeph, the Prophet Elias, and the high 
Prieft; which foure are thofe dignities, which fhall (hewtheir power 
in that blefled age. Obferve, that fometime they call Mefhah the 
fon of Ephraim, fometime of Fofeph ; for he thall come out of the 
Tribe of Ephraim, and fhall be Captaine of all the ten Tribes, who 
gave their name to Ephraim, becaufe that their firt King J'eroboam 
was of that Tribe. Not without caufe doe they call him the fon of 
Fofeph, for he was the true type of the houfe of Iſrael, in his impri- 
F2 fonment, 
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come firft, hall alfo partake of this joy, tofee others to come to them 
every moment; for which caufe the fame Prophet faith, Liftup thine 
eyes round about, aud behold them who gather themfelves to thee. 
And because the two Countrys of 4//yria and Egypt, fhall first 
of all kindly receive the people of Ifrael, and fhall know the truth, 
firft of all imbracing the Religion of the Jewes, facrificingand pray- 
ing to God, therefore the prophet Ifaiah faith, in e. 19.25. Bleffed be 
Egypt my people, and Affyria the worke of my hands; but Ifrael 
is my inheritance. For fo thofe words are to be underftood. 


SEC T. 28. 


JA thofe are the fayings of the holy Prophets, from whence 
doth appeare the returne of Ifrael into their Country. It is 
given tonone to know the time thereof, neither is it revealed to Ral- 
by Simeon ben Fohay, the Author of the Zoar; becaufe that God 
hathreferved that myſtery to himfelf, as Mofesfaith. It is hid withme. 
And Ifaiah in ch. 63. 4. For the day of vengeance is in my heart, 
and the year in which the redemption fhall come. Which the Rab- 
bins thus interpret, I have reveiled it to my heart and not to An- 
gells: and elfewhere, If amy man tell you when Meffiah fhall 
come, beleeve him not. So alfo the Angel faith to Daniel ch. 12. 
9. All things are clofed up and fealed to the time of the end. There- 
fore all thofe, who fearch after that time, as Rabbi Seadiah, Mofes 
Egyptius, Mofes Gerundenfis, Selomoh Farchi; Abraham bar 
Ribi Hijah, Abraham Zacculo, Mordehai Reato, and Ifaac A- 
barbanel, have been miftaken; for that they would go beyond hu- 
mane capacity, and reveale that, which God concealed. And even 
to Daniel himfelfe (to whom was made knowne the fecret of the 
change of the four Monarchies ) it was fo revealed to him, that hee 
confeffed he did not underftand it. Our Ancients did point at this 
from the Letter (m) in Ifa. 9. 7. where he faith, Of the increase of 
his government : which (m) iu the Hebrew, being fuch an (m) which 
they write onely in the end of words, and a clofe letter, yet is put in 
the middle of the word, againft common praétife: becaufe that the 
time of the fifth Monarchy fhall be hid, till the time when it fhall 
begin. 


F3 SECT. 


(45) 


EY THIS TIME. These? we oot — 
ur mne, yet me pubes x ep be mear. For, 
s We fen. — 


o 


Ab, an ominous, and unbappy paper up "^ 


SECT. 
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SECT, 30. 

Hat fhall we fay of that horrible monfter, the Spanifh Inqui- 

fition, what cruelty hath not daily been ufed againft a com- 
pany of miferable ones, innocents, old men, and children, of every 
fex and age, who were flaine,becaufe they could not divine who was 
theirfecretaccufer? Butlet usfee,why inal thofe places (in which that 
Spanifhtyrannicall Empirerules,)they were flain,who would obferve 
the law of Mofes; and by how many, and how great miracles hath 
that law been confirmed; and what unrighteousneffe is there in it? 
We daily fee examples of conftancy in ours, worthy of all praife,who 
for the ſanctifying of Gods name, have been burnt alive. Truly ma- 
ny whoareftill living,can witneffeall thofe things, In the year 1603. 
At Lisbone, Diogo d' Affumean, a Monk of 24. years, was burnt 
alive, who defended himfelfe in the Inquifition againft fome, who 
would have reduced him to Chriftianity, who was born a Chriftian, 
and made a Jew; which all wonder at; the Inquifitors being grieved 
that they had publifhed the reafons which he had alledged, would 
have recalled their fentence; but it was then too late; for it was di- 
vulged through the world, which I my felfe have by me. Alfo the 
Lord Lopede Veray Alacrondeferves the praiseof Martyrdome,who 
being born of a noble, and eminent Family,and very learned in the 
Hebrew, and Latine tongues, did imbrace our Religion; neither 
thought it fufficient to be fuch himfelfe, but difcovered himfelfe to 
many others; thereupon in Ann. 1644 in the twentieth of this age, 
he being imprifonedat Valladolid, though he lived in thedarke, yet 
hedifcovered light tomany; neither could the great numberof Do- 
Gors, nor the greater affliction of his parents, move him from his 
enterprife, either by tears or by promifes. He circumcifed himfelf 
in prifon (O ftrange act, and worthy of all praife!) and named him- 
felfe beleeving Fudas ; and at laft, as a fecond Ifaac, offered him- 
felfe to the flames, contemning life, goods, and honours, that hee 
might obtain immortall life,and good things that cannot perifh; in 
the 25™ yeer of his age. Now though thofe were not of the family 
of Ifrael, yet they obtained an immortall glory, which is better then 
this life. 

Alfowe have many examplesof ourown, which did equalizethem, 
of which that is one, which is done in our time, and is worthy to be 
remembred ; Ifaac Cafirenfis Tartas (whom I knew, and fpoke 

with ) 
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this year, was Thomas Terbinon in the City of 


SECT. 31. 
F the Lord fulfilled his word in cali o ae 


thofe bleffings alfo fhall follow, which the Lord hath 
fee all the curfes of God come to paffe, which are mentic 
viticus and Deuteronomy ; as well as thofe, which ec 
beingfcattered totheendsof theearth (which nd th 
concerning the calamities of the Inquifition; and thofe z 
errar depa ee 
whence it appears, that all the happy prophefies fhall be fu 

And as we have perifhed, fo alfo hall Bozra (that is, Rome) 
See Ifa. 34. 6. 


SECT. 32, 
FF onſta 
der fo many evills, cannot be eluded, that therefore God do 
referve us for better things. Mofes in Levit. 26. 44. faith, 
they be in the land of their enemies, yet I will not cafi t 
neither will I abhor them to defiroy them utterly, and to breake. 
my covenant with them, for I am the Lord their God. And tru- 
ly thefe things are now fulfilled, for that in this eaptivity, andamong 
the many reproaches which we Jewes fuffer, yet many of ours are 
ho- 
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honourably entertained by Princes, with a fingular affection. So D. 
Ifhac Abarbanel, who comes of Davids line, is Counfellor to the 
King of Spaine,and Portugall. By thisalfo he hath got agreatname, 
for that he compofed the differences, which arofe beene the King of 
Portugall,and the Republique of Venice. And from that Family of 
Alarbanel (which I note by the by) doe proceed my Children, by 
my wives fide, And in the houfe of his fonne, D. Samuel A barbanel, 
and of his wife Benuenida, the Lady Leonorade Toledo, was brought 
up at Naples, who is the Daughter of D. Peter de Toledo, the 
Vice-roy of Naples; who afterwards was married to the moft emi- 
nent Duke Cofmus de Medicis, and having obtained the Dukedome 
of Tofcani, fhe honoured Benuenida with as much honour, as if (he 

were her mother, 
That peace, which the Venetians made with the Emperour Sul- 
tan Selim, 75. yeares agone, was made, and ratified by a certaine 
Jew Don Selomo Rophe, who was fent Ambaffadour to Venice, and 
received with great pomp, by the Venetians, At Conflantinople D. 
Ben Faefe, Anaucas, and Sonfinos are of great authority with the 
Turk. In ZEgypt the ¥ ewes were alwayes Saraph baxas, and alfo 
at this day is D. Abraham Alholn. Who knowes not that D. Fofe- 
phus Naff, otherwife called Foannes Michefius, about the 66. yeare 
of the former age, was Duke of Naccia, Lord of Milum, and of the 
feven Iflands, of whom fee Famian, Strada in Hiftor. Belgic. part. 
1.lib. 5. He was raifed to thefe honours by Sultan Selim. As alfo 
by Sultan Amurat, Facob Alen Faes, otherwife called Alvoro 
Mendez, was made Governour of Tyberias; witnefle Boterus in 
Relation. part. 3. lib. 2. in Barbary, the Lords Rutes were always 
Governours of Sekes, Phes, and Taradanta. In Ann. 1609. D. Sa- 
muel Palaxe was fent Ambaffadour to the States, by Mulai Zidan 
the King of Maracco. But he dyed at the Haghe in Anno. 1616. 
And the moft eminent Prince Maurice, and the Nobles, were at his 
Funerall. InPerfia whoknowesnotof what accountthey are? There, 
thirty yearsfince, E/hazar was fecond to the King, and as it wereGo- 
vernour. Now David Fan fucceeds him,towhom others alfo being 
joyned, they live in the Court. And that muft not be forgot, that 
when the moft eminent Duke of Holſtein fent Otto Burchmannus 
Ambafladour to Perfia, in Ann. 1635. he defired commendatory 
letters from our Fewes at Hamburgh, to them, who (as we have 
already told you ) doe live there in the Court, that they would 
G make 
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Synagogues «de 
At Prague, Mordocheas Maifel had Armes given hi 
perour Matthias, who alfo knighted him. Which 
Bathfebah alfo had, under the Reigne of Ferdinand; 
ther Families are graced with other honours. And 
vity (who could thinke it) they are fo wealthy, 
dence favouring them) they may challenge to 
mong the moft Noble, 


n 


SECT, 33. 


Wt can enumerate the number of ours, who 
by fame, and learning? The learned R. 
mon was Phifician to Saladin the King of 
the Emperour Sultan Bajafeth. Elias Montalto to the m 
nent Queen of France, Loyfia de Medicis; and was alfo her C 
fellor. At Padua Elias Cretenfis read Philofophy ; and R. Ab 
ham de Balmas,the Hebrew Grammer. And how much 
Elias Grammaticus at Rome? And almoft all the Prin 
honoured him with all kinde of honour, Abraham Kolorni; a: 
peares by a Letter writ to him by Thomas Garzoni nella fua pia 
univerfale del mundo. Picus Mirandula ( who ufeth to fa: 
he had but fmall underflanding, who only looked after 
things, and not after other mens) and others, had Hebrew t 
David de Pomis dedicated his Book to Pope Sextus the fifth, 
lovingly,and courteoufly received both the’ Author and WO 

this day we fee many defirous to learne the Hebrew tongue of out 
men. Hencemay befeenethat God hath not left us; for if one perfe- 

eute us, another receivesuscivilly,and courteoufly; andif this Prince - 
treatsusill,anothertreatsus well; if one banifheth us out of hiscoun- 
try, 
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41 
try, anotherinvitesus byathoufand priviledges; as divers Princes of 
Italy have done, the moſt eminent King of Denmarke, and the mighty 
Duke of Savoy in Niffa. And doe we not fee, that thofe Repub- 
ligues doe flourifh, and much increafe in Trade, which admit 
the Ifraelites ? 


SEC T. 34. 


Mo: faith in his laft fong, that God would revenge the bloud 
of his people who are fcattered. And Ieremiah faith, in chap. 
2. 3. Ifrael is the Lords holy thing, the firfi fruits of his increafe; 
all who devoure him fhall be found guilty; evill all come upon 
them, faith the Lord. And that the Hiftories of divers times, even 
from Nebuchadnezzar to thefe very times, doe teftifie. Have not 
the Monarchies of great Princes been deftroyed? Confiderwith me 
the miferable ends of Antiochus, of Pompey, of Sifibuthus, of Phi- 
lipthe King of France, of Alonfus the fonne of Iohnthe fecond. And 
we may remember, how King Seda/tian with his fourth Generation, 
and withall his Nobles, was flaine in a battell of Africa, in that fame 
place, in which he had caufed the Tews to be banifhed. Ferdinand, 
and Iſalel were thegreat Perfecutorsofour Nation, but how did both 
he, and fhe dye? as for him his Son-in-law, and his owne Subjects 
did perfecute him; and his only fonne dyed (leaving no iffue) on his 
Wedding-day, beingfeventeen yearesold. Hisdaughterbeing Heire 
ofthe Kingdome,and of her Fathers hatred, would not marry toEma- 
nuel King of Portugal, unleffe he would compell us to be banifhed, 
and change our Religion. But the dyed in Child-birth of her Sonne 
Saragoci, and alfo her Son, before he was halfe a yeare old; and the 
fucceffion was devolved upon the Kingdomeof Spaine. It is not long 
fince, that the Spaniards exercifed upon us at Mantua, what ever 
cruelties they could invent; what fhall we fay of that at Madrid 
in the yeare 1632, wasdone bythe Inquifition, the King, and Princes 
of the Kingdome concurring; but in the very fame month dyed the 
Infant Charles,and their Kingdome declined, What wonder is it if 
God hathchaftifed divers Kingdomes by fundry wayes: but of this I 
treat farther in my Hiftory of the Tewes. Let us conclude therefore, 
that that good, which God hath promifed, will fhortly come, fince we 
ſee that we have fuffered thofe evils, which he hath threatned us with, 
by the Prophets. 

Ga SECT. 
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peares now to be done, when as our : 
America. 


SEC T. 36. d 
Aly, T. * 
in ch, 12. ver. 4. That knowledge jhali 
then the prophecies fhall better be underfto 
of which we can fcarce attaine to, till they be fulfil 
Otteman race began to flourith, we underftood the p 
two of the I: of Nebuchadnezzar, which is > be 
throwne by the fifth Monarchy,which fhall be in the Wo 
remiah after he had handled in Chap. 30. the redempti 
and Fudah, and of the war of Gog, and Magog (of 
alfo fpeakes in ch. 12.) when e 
the fon of David, of the ruine of the Nations, of the reftora 
Fudah, of holy Ferufalem, and of the third Temple, he ad 
24. The fierce anger of the Lord shall not returne, till he hath 
cuted it, and till he hath performed the intents of his h 
the latter dayes ye Mall underftand it, From whence followe 
we have faid, that the time of redemption is at hand. A 
Feremiah in that Chapter makes an abridgement of all things 
fhall be, therefore it is faid in ver. 2. Write thee all the words wi 
Ihave fpoken to thee in a book. By this meane making the Pr 
cie clearer, by relating in a cleare ftyle, whatever the P 
fore-told; imitating Mofes, the laft words of whofe fong are, 
ye Nations, with his people, in Deut. 32. 43. Alfo the laft \ 
which he ſpake, after that he had bleſſed the Tribes, are thefe, 
art thou, O Ifrael: who is like to thee, O people? faved um 
who is the fheild of thy help, and the ford of thy 
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thine enemies fhall be found lyars to thee, and thou fhalt tread up- 
on their high places, in Deut. 33. 29. From whence it appeares, 
that God will revenge the bloud of Ifrael, which had been fhed. 
Foel confirmes the fame in ch. 3. 19. Egypt fhall be a defolation, 
and Edom fhall be a filthy defert, for the violence, and injury offe- 
red to the Jewes, and becaufe they have fhed innocent bloud in their 
Land. Andas they fhall be punifhed by the juft judgement of God, 
who wifh us evill; fo alfo God will give bleffings upon them who fa- 
vour us, And thofe are the trees of the field which then fhall re- 
joyce. So God faith to Abraham, in Gen. 12. 3. I will bleffe them 
who blefje thee, and curfe them that curfe thee. 


SECT, 37. 
TES arethethingswhich I could gatherconcerningthis matter, 
which hath not been heretofore handled ; from whence thefe 
confequences may be deduced. 

1. That the Wefl-Indies, were anciently inhabited by a part of 
the ten Tribes, which paffed thither out of Tartary, by the Streight 
of Anian. 

2. That the Tribes are not inany one place, but in many; becaufe 
the Prophets have fore-told their return fhall be into their Country, 
out of divers places; Ifaiah efpecially faith it fhall be out of eight. 

3. That they did not returne to the fecond Temple. 

4. That at this day they keep the Fewi/h Religion. 

5. Thatthepropheciesconcerningtheir returnetotheir Country, 
are of neceffity to be fulfilled, 

6. That from all coafts of the World they fhall meet in thofe two 
places, fc. Affyria, and Egypt; God preparing an eafie, pleafant 
way, and abounding with all things, as I/aiah faith, ch. 49. and from 
thence they fhall flie to Ferufalem, as birds to their nefts. 

7. That their Kingdome fhall be no more divided; but thetwelve 
Tribesfhall be joyned together under one Prince, that is under Mef- 

‚Rah the Sonof David; and that they fhall neverbedriven outof their 
Land. 


SEC T. 38. 


I Returne to the relation of our Montezinus, which I prefer before 
theopinionsof all others as moft true For that Perufhould bederi- 
ved from the name Ophir, as Gulielmus Poftellus, Goropius in Orte- 
G3 lius, 
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Ifraelites went out of Tartaryinto Americaby land; and afterward, 
that God, topreferve his, among other miracles, alfo wrought this, to 
make that a Sea, where now is the ſtreight of Anian. Vea that might 
be don without a miracle, byaceident, asweknow that more than once, 
the Sea by a violent ſtorm hath carryed away the Land, and made I- 
lands. Xenophonin fuisequivoc.mentionstheinundationsof pt, 
which happened in the days of Prometheus, and Hercules. Alfo Be- 
rofus in lib. 5. and Diodorus li. 6. mentions the inundation of Attica, 
in which Athens ftands. Pliny in lib. 2. c. 85. & lib. 13. c. 11. Strabo 
in J. I. & l. Ia. and Plutarch in Alexandr. relate the drowning of the 
Ile Pharaonica; of which Luther fpeaks fo elegantly in lib. ultimo. 
Befides, who knows not how many, and how great Cities have at di- 
verstimesbeenalmoft wholly ruined by feveral earthquakes? Sueton, 
in Tiberio, c. 48. writes, that under Tiberius, twelve Cities in Ai 
have been by this means ruined. Orofiuslib.7.c.4.and Dion Caffius lib. 
57. do affirm the fame, though they differ about the time. Tacitus 
in lib. 14, and Euſebius in Chron. relate the deſtruction of that 
famous and rich City of Laodicea. Origen tom. a8. in Yoan and Ba- 
ronius tom, 2. Annal. Ecclefiaft, Ann. 340: do fpeak of other earth- 
quakes,which have deftroyed divers,and very many men, and Cities, 
And P. Alonfus in fuo manual. tempor. relates, that the fame 
hath happened in our dayes; faith he, In the year 1638. 4 great 
Earthquake happened in the Iflands of the Tercera, but efpeci- 
ally in St. Michael, where the Governour dwells; for that un- 
heard of shaking of the earth, and houfes, firuck fo great terror into 
the Inhabitants, that al fled out of their houfes & lived in the fields, 
a little after, two miles from thence, they faw the Sea vomit up a- 
bundance of fiery matter, which made a very thicke fmoake, 
which covered the very clouds; and it cafi up many great flones 
which feemed like rocks; part whereof falling downe againe, made 
an Ifland in the Sea which was halfe a mile over, and fixty fathom 
high, Eran hundred & fifty fathom deep. That hot exhalation which 
that fiery mountain fent forth, pierced the very waters, and flifled fo 
many fifhes, that two Indian fhips could not carry them, The fame 

Ifland two years after, was fwallowed up again of the Sea, 

SECT. 49. 
HE that doth ferioufly weigh thofe things, may (I think) well 
gather, that the Sea of the Streight of Anian was an inundati- 
on. Byaffirming which, this doubt may be anfwered, fc. That af- 
ter 
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ter the univerfall Flood, man-kinde encreafed againe, and all beafts, 
which had been preferved inthe Arke. But howcould 
of beafts, ( which come by propagation, and are not bred out of the 
earth ) be found in thofe Countries? Some did fwim 
were brought thither by fome huntfmen, fome were bred out of 
the earth, as Auſtin thinks it happened in the firft Creation. But 
what Land-beaft can fwim over fo greataSea? And would Huntf- 
men carry Lyonsthither,and otherfuch kind of beafts,oftentimes to 
the greathazzard of theirlives? Andif God would havecreated thofe 
beafts out of the earth, he would not have commanded Noah to have 
kept them in the Ark. Lam fully perfwaded, that the beafts which 
are found therepaffed that way into America; unleffeany thinksthat 
this new world is joyned to the old, on fomeother fide,as Herrera be- 
leeves Dec. 3. lib. 11. c. 10. 


SECT. 41. 

A: for the other things in the relation of our Montezinus, they 

fay nothing which favoursof falfhood. Fortheirfayingthatthe 
Semah,truly it is the cuftom of our people, in what part foever of the 
worldtheylive; anditistheabridgementof the eonfeſſionand religion 
of the Jewes, That revelation of the Magicians whom they call Mo- 
hanes, it agrees with thofe things which in 2 Efdras you may fee, 
concerning the Miracles whichGod wrought forthe Ifraelites,asthey 
paffed over Euphrates, concerning thofe conditions of not revealing 
fecrets to any, but fuch an onewho hath feen three hundred Moons, 
(which make twenty five years ) it appeares to be true, by what 
the famous De Laet tells in many parts of America, that the Indi- 
ans do compute their years by Moones, That a fecret muft be told 
inthe Field,doth notthatarguea Fewi/h euſtome, which theancients 
have obferved in Facob? who being about to depart from Laban, he 
called his Wives into the field. 

I nowconclude this difcourfe,in which this only was in myinten- 
tion, that I might briefly, and compendioufly declare mine, and the 
Rabbies opinion, concerning thofe things which I have handled, I 
hope that this my indeavor will not beunacceptable,being defired by 
many men famous both forBirth,andforLearning; notunprofitable, 
havingtherein explained therelation of Montezinus, with what bre- 
vity I could, The Name of God be blefled for ever. Amen. 


CONSI- 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


Upon the Point of the 


CONVERSION, 


OF THE 


EWES: 


OD hath promifed to doe great things in thefe laft 
days, as namely, to fubdue all his Enemies, to re- 
leive his people, to deftroy all Tyranny and Op- 
preffion both civil and ecclefiafticall, and to ampliate 

? the Bounds of Chrifts Kingdom, by a plentifull pou- 

ring forth of his ſpirit, and by convertingthe multitudes both of Jews 

and Gentiles. Herein hedoth what the Ruler of the Feaft faid to the 

Bridegroome in Fohn 2. 10. he keepes the beft wine till the lafi; 

he makes the laft A&, the beft part of the Comedy. Whereas the 

method of the Devill, and the World, is contrary; reprefented by 

Nebuchadnezxars image, whofe head, or beginning, was of gold; 

butthefeet,orending,wasof iron, and clay. Andof thefe great good 

things (we being now upon the borders of the long-looked-for-Ca- 
naan) God hath given us fome earneft ( which is a fmall proportion, 
with the whole for kind) a bunch of grapes; Og, and the Amorites 

fubdued. For he hath in our days arrefted the Turks greatneſſe; a- 

bated the formidableneffe of the German- Auftrian Beafl ; revealed 

in good meaſure thehypocrifie and lies of thefalfe Prophet,whohath 
his feat at Rome; and hath brought to light the fubtilties of Satan, 
whohad fhifted himfelfe into feverall dreffes of pretended Reforma- 

tion, Hee is rifen up like a mighty Gyant, againft his enemies a- 

H mong 
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corruption o Fit 

detal karte beg: in by feverall Fences,asit hath p 
much ‘mercy to direct the wifdome of our State te 
mercy, and fuch as is fuitable to our Principles both 
Chriftian; Thus we have a Day-ftar to tell us that da; 
fomethingprodromousconcerningalmoftall thegreatt 

fed,and looked for,as might be more eie uis | 
properwork. But yet nothing concerning the re 2 
lamite, in Cant. 6. ult. which Mr. Brightman incorpo 
Fewesturning Chriftian,theclockoftheirconverfiont 
ven warning; it is as midnight with them fill, as it 
yeares agone, Uponwhich, fomeground the hopelefne! 
pentance, but I dare not ownethat Logick,but rather cc 
That therefore their Converfion fhall be the work st God ( of 
more anon) with whom all difficultiesareno hinderance; an 
Ifrael be bond-men in 4gypt, and fealed up to it by th 
of a midnight, yet let but God fpeake, and they are immedi 
liberty,and fent away without waiting for the comming o 
Now we ought much to minde their Converfion, exercifing t 
uponour faith, our prayers,andalfo our enquiries,and that i 
following reafons : vtt 
Firft, becaufe they have the fame Humane nature with us; from 
this ground we fhould wifh well to all men, whether Few, or Gen- 
tile; which is the precept of the Apoftle, in 2 Pet. 1. 7. To adde — — 
love to brotherly kindneffe; that is, not only to love Saints, but to 
love Men (though the Saints with a choyfe,and peculiarlove.) Yea 
it is Gods owne practiſe, in Mat. 5.45. There isa 
God (as Paul faith to Titus) a love to Man-kinde. Plutarch 
couldobfervethat God is not called p/Avmmos, he beares another man- 
ner 
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ner of love tomen, than to horfes; fo ought we to doe, and even upon 
this generall account, to love the Fewi/k Nation. 

Secondly, becaufe of their extraction; Their root is holy, though 
now the Branches be degenerate and wilde; fo in Rom. 11. verf. 16, 
17. Some good turnes are due to the bad children of good Parents 
for the Parents fake; and this Paul exprefly urgeth, in Rom. II. 28. 
that theyare beloved for the Fathers fake; yea the chief root, or head 
of their Nation, Abraham is myftically our subftituted Father, as 
in Gal. 4 laft; If ye be Chrifis, then are ye Abrahams feed, and 
heires according to the promife, The ewes are children, and 
heires of the flefh of Abraham, but we of his faith; they by the 
Bond-woman, but we by the Free; but notwithftanding, Abraham 
is our common Father, and therefore we fhould love as brethren. 

Thirdly, becaufe Gods covenant with the ¥ ewes is not nulled, or 
broken, but only fufpended. It is with them as it was with Nebu- 
chadnezzars tree, the leaves, fruit, and boughes were all fcattered 
and broken, yet there was a chaine of braffe upon theroot, to referve 
that for future hopes; fo though all true fruitfulnefle, beauty, and 
fymptoms of life are long fince gone, yet there is a root, afeed, which 
fhall bring forth in Godstime; and this feemesamainefcope of Paul 
in Rom. 11. To this purpofe may that be alledged of Mat. 24. 22. 
Except thofe dayes should be fhortned, no flefh fou, be faved, 
but for the Eleéts fake thofe dayes fhall be fhortned; that is,fo great 
fhall the laughter of the ¥ ewes be, at the deſtruction of Ferufalem, 
that if thofe deftroying dayes fhould laft a little longer, their whole 
Nation would faile, and be cut off; which fhall not be, becaufe God 
hatheleétonestobe borneof that People infuturetimes, Hence you 
fee, that in their loweft ebbe, that is, in the midft of their greateft 
guilt,and foreft punifhments,God hath ftill aneyeupon a numberof 
elect ones of that Nation; and Gods Covenant was never fo with 
them, or with any People, as to take the whole of them for his in- 
heritance. In Fer. 31. 36, 37. Gods Covenant with Iſrael is furer 
than the Lawesof Nature( which weknow,remaineunviolabletothe 
Worlds end ) and he faith, that muft come to paffe, before he will 
caft off the Seed of Ifrael, for all that they have done; yea in Ifa. 
54. 9, 10. God confirmes it to Ifrael, not only by the firmeneffe of 
the Lawes of Nature, but alfo by an Oath ; now what God ratifies 
with an Oath, is his abfolute and poſiti ve Wil, that which makes the 
conclufion immutable; as in Heb. 6. 18. And in this cafe God is ever 
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who by this meanes are as wretched as weforn 
confideration muft needs move an ingenuous f 
undone. Our Lord faith to a Gentile, in Mar 
Children firft be filled, for it is not meet to 
bread and to cafi it to the Doggs: They were Childr 
and we Doggs have got the Childrens m 
lies were full ; which, as it fhould make us notes 
fo alfo to pitty them, whofe bread being taken awa; 
are brought to a ftarving condition. 
Fifthly, We thall be gainers by their receiving 
be motive sufficient to us, that God fhall be gainer by 
not only by the acceffion of a whole Nation to him, an 
Nation,whichis asthe loft Sheep, the finding of which is. 
great joy, Luke 15. But alfo becaufe as it is faid in P/a 
When the Lord fhall build up Zion, he fhall appeare 
Now glory is a manifeftation of excellency, and at that ti 
excellency fhall fhine forth, which is now much hid, and vai 
excellency of his mercy, of his truth and faithfulneffe, to 
anancient Covenant madeabout fourethoufand yearesfin 
old friend Abraham, and the Patriarks; all which have feem: 
be afleep for many Generations together. So alfo in Je 
compared with chap. 11, But not only God ( which n 
been a diſtinct reafon ) but we alfo fhall receive great ad 
thereby; for then there ſhall be not only an enlargement of good to 
Gentiles as a concomitant and fynchronifm with the Fewese 
ſion (the miftakeabout which, hath, and doth caufe black the 
fome) as in Apoc. 7. 9. after the fealing of the hundred, and f 
and foure thoufand (which relates to the time of the forty two 
moneths) a great multitude, and innumerable, of all Roms 
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Kindred, Tongues, and people ftood before the Lambe, and were 
cloathed with white Robes; nowthefe numbers of all Gentile-Nati- 
ons are to be converted at that time when the 3 ewes are to be brought 
home; for it is to be at the founding of the feventh Trumpet. But 
befide, the Fewes converfion fhall in fome fort be the caufe of it, 
elfe what meanes the Apoftle in Rom. 11. 12. How much more fhall 
their fulneffe be the riches of the Gentiles? and in verf. 15. What 
Jhall the receiving of the Jewes be (to the Gentiles) but life from 
the dead? The Apoftle heightens the expreffion of the benefit by 
their receiving, to an higher degree than what we got by their fall, 
It is obfervable, that the Gofpel did in fome fenfe, firft goe out of 
Sion, for the Spirit who enabled the Disciples to preach and propa- 
gate itwas theregiven; and Micah speaking of the times yet looked 
for, faith in Mic. 4. 2. The Law Jhall goe forth out of Sion, and the 
Word of the Lord out of Ferufalem; that is, the fulneffe of the 
Spirit, and knowledge of Chrift fhall ftreame through the F ewes to 
the Gentiles, So that asitwasin the firft giving of theholy Spirit, he 
was firft given to the ewes,then to the Gentiles; yea by the Fewes 
to the Gentiles ; fo fhall it be in the laft dayes, fulfilling what Paul 
faith in Rom.2.to the ew firft, and alfo to the Gentile, When God 
(hall bereconciled toZ/rael,theircondition wil begreatly changed;for 
they who are now actually the moft accurfed people, then as in Mic, 
5. 7. The remnant of Jacob shall be in the midſt of many people as 
dew from the Lord; as the fhowres upon the graffe, that tarry not 
‚for man, nor waite for the fons of men, Dew, and Showers in thofe 
hot Countries are Heavens bounty,a cornucopia of all good things; 
fuch fhall the $ ewes be to the places where they fhall be, when they 
fhall owne the Lord Jefus. 

Sixthly, They were Gods firft Wife (as I may fay) for a confi- 
derable time they were a faithfull people; and many of them have 
been Martyrs forGod. And thefe thingsGod will thinkeon, though 
we may fleight them. 

They were Gods firft Wife, Did God ever affay to take any Na- 
tion before them, to be his owne people? Yea, did he take any be- 
fide them, for two thoufand yeares together? In Ifa. 54.6. I have 
called thee as a woman forfaken,and grieved in fpirit, and a wife of 
youth, when thou waft refufed, faith the Lord; and what follows, 
verf. 7. For a fmall moment have I forfaken thee, but with great 
mercies will I gather thee. And in verle 8, With everlafling kind- 
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doe. 
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it in after times; and if he did in Feremia. 
fon had been fofaithfull,had been long deed iit 
ewes then werevery a gen why n 
this prefent fucceeding 
They were Martyrs for God. To phone thc oad 
the Maccabees, and if we like not fo farre to owne wh 
phall, turne to Heb. II. which is a booke of the Few 
Catalogue of them that fuffered under Antiochus, and tho 
Tyrants. And they were not few that fuffered, but many 
punifhments, but unfpeakeabletorments. Now God takesit! 
ly that we give up our lives to torments, and to death for his N 
that commonly heowesthat perſon agood turnein his pofi 
if upon thefe accountsGod hath an eyeuponthem, we 
like minded, and love them too, 
Seventhly, It is a duty which we owe to Gods expreffe c 
for fo I take that in the literall fence, in Ifa. 62.6, 7. Ye that m 
mention of the Lord, keep not fi lence, and give him no ref 
efiallifh, and till he make Jerufalem a praife in the earth; 

duty the Prophet himfelfe performed in verf. 1. For Sions fake Ii 
not hold my peace, and for Jerufalems fake 1 will not reft, till 
righteoufne[Je thereof goe forth as brightneffe, S c. And alfo t 
Church in her affliction, Pfal.137.5,6. And now that Sio uin the. 
duft, if we that beleeve : among the Gentiles, did pitty her, and com- 
paffionateherin her ruines, it were an argument that God is aboutto- 
arife, and have mercy upon her; as may be urged from Pfalme 102. 
13, 14. 

‘rally, They minded our converfion to God. This appeares in 
the writings of almoft all their Prophets, efpecially in the Pfalmes, 
Ifaiah, Feremiah, Hofeah, Malachi. Now then for us to love 
the notion, and in what we may, help forward their returne, 
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what is it but an honeft and juft retaliation? 

Having diſpatehed theReafons,twothings yet remaineabout their 
Converfion, which I muft fpeake fomewhat to, and thofe are the 
Time, and the Manner; as for the time when, the determining of 
thatishard, though not impoſsible. I beleeve that it is punctually ſet 
downe in Scripture, and God wil be as criticall in looking after times 
as things; but all the difficulty of knowing it is from the darkneſſe, 
and defeétsof ourunderſtanding, and not fromaſuppoſed uncertainty 
in the thing. So that Iam equally adverſe as to the common practiſe 
of the Fewes, who becaufe they are unwilling to owne Gods accom- 
plifhments, doe therefore dif-allow his computations, and exprefly 
hold that man accurfed who bufieth himfelfeinthatftudy. Sotothe 
too common opinion of thofe who fay, That oft in fuch computati- 
ons God puts a certainenumberforan uncertaine. No,thereisanin- 
fallibility in the fet times of Scripture; only the Well is deep, and 
the cord to our Bucket is but fhort! yet this difficulty fhould not 
caufe defpondency, but quicken our induftry. All that I fhall now 
fay to it is this, I Judge the time not farre off; this prefent age will 
fee thofe things fulfilled which we have waited and prayed for. R. 
Maimonides faith of Jefus Chrift, That fince Mofes his time none 
fo like to the Mefsiah as the Chrift of the Chriftians; fo I fay, fince 
Chrift, no period of time fo like to be that, in which the $ ewes thall 
be called, as this in which we live. And perhaps it is nearer than we 
are aware of, being the more comfortably perfwaded of it, by that 
excellent Treatife called, The Revelation revealed, newly publifhed 
byaGentleman of an indefatigableSpirit for God and publick good, 
Mr.S. Hartlib,in which Apocalypticall computationsareexplained 
the moft harmoniouſſy, and clearly, that I have read in any difcourfe 
of that nature. Hefaith pofitively, that at the ending ofthelaft yeare 
of 1655. the feventh Trumpet ſhall found; whofe eſſect will be as 
much good to Gods elected ones, whether Fewes, or Gentiles, as 
our hearts can wifh for. I fhall adde this, The age in which we live, 
hath been eyed by many Generations paft, for the time wherein the 
Iewes fhall be received to mercy; many of their owne Writers, and 
alfo of Chriftian Authors have pitched upon it; And I beleeve that 
God will be as gracious to them in this their laft,and greateft reftau- 
ration, as he was tothem in thatof theirreturne out of Babylon; now 
concerning that there were three computations and epochaesof the 
beginning(and confequently of the ending) of the feventy yeares of 
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54 Confiderations point, 
captivity ; and obferve, that thofe y yeares 


Tewes returned, not at the lateft co 
there were but feventy yeares from F 
(which was the firt Captivity) to th 
And as God ended that 
hope that he will doe this; ye 
thefe mercies to them, in Jfa. 60. in verfe laft, h 
will haften it in its time ; which he thould not « 
ftay the longeft calculation, and utmoft period of 
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be compaſſed; this alfo is a depth equall ple here 
in things Propheticall, the event will beftdetermineit; y: 
fomething to it, according to what I have attained. 
dinary way of Chriftianizinga perfon, or people, fi 

ufe here; which hath been dy Difconrfes, writen dail 
Preachers, or the will and command of a Conquerour; 
have had their efficacy in (at leaft a feeming and out- 
ofmany Nations, Butafterthe application of thefeto 
many ages together, yet we muſt fay as Gehazi did to E 
had laid his ftaffe on the Shunamite her Son, thereby to 
to life; The childe is not awaked. I then conclude, th 
verfion fhall be in an extraordinary way, it fhall be des 
Lord Jefus, and of his good Spirit. As Paul wasturned by the 
pearing of Chrift to him; fofhall they. Hewill manifeft hi 
them eminently, powerfully, and gracioufly, to forme them t 
people to himfelfe, Whether this his prefence to them hal 
fonall, or only in the Spirit, I will not now fay, but leave the R 
to make a judgement, as he fees moft caufe, out of the S 
which I bring. Confider that of Mat. 23. 38, 39. Behold y 
is left unto you defolate, for I fay unto you, ye Ha not f 
hence-forth, till ye hall fay, Bleffed is he that comes in zd 1 

j 


of the Lord, Here you have their doome fore-told, their 
be defolate, the Temple and S erufalem hall le defiroyed 
their converfion, in thofe words, their faying, Bleffed is he 
comes, &c. the medium to compafle it, fc. their ſeeing 
Chrift; ye fhall not fee me,&c. Intheorderof caufes,Chriftsdifeove- 
ring himfelfe to them fhall be firft, and fhall produce their 

towards him, And for afurtherproofe,let thofetwoplacesbe c 
toge- 
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together, as bearing the fame fence; that of Mat. 24. 30. 31, and 
of Apoc. 1. 7. both which are taken out of Zechar, 12. 10. And 
all three not to be underftood of Chrifts appearing to Judgement; 
for here, faving repentanceis the effect of hisappearance; but repen- 
tance will be then too late when the Judge is come; that fhall bea 
night to all finners,in which no workecanbedone. Againe,thereare 
but three grand periods mentioned in Mat. 24. namely, the deftru- 
&ion of Ferufalem, Chrifts comming (when, and whereby the 
¥F ewes hall be converted, who though they have refifted him, when 
he came in the flefh, yet they fhall not, they cannot, when he comes 
in the Spirit) and the end of the World. Nowthe fignes of the firft 
of thefe are in verf 14,15.21,22. Of the fecond in verf. 29, 30, 31, 
&c. And of the laft, in verf. 36, 8c. So that this of ver.30,'31, muft 
concerne fome other thing than the end of the World. And that the 
three fore-named Scriptures are properly to be underftood of the 
Fews, the texts doe fhow; for that of Zechariah, (from whence the 
other two places are taken ) exprefly faith, I will poure upon the 
houfe of David, and the inhabitants of Jerufalem, &c. and other 
paffages to the fame purpofe in verf, 11,12,13.0f Zechar.12. Andin 
the two places of Mat. 24. and Apoc. 1. it is exprefly applyed to the 
Fewes; for in Mat. it is, All the Tribes of the earth fhall mourn, 
and fee him; that is, All the twelve Tribes fcattered upon the face 
of the whole earth, and thefe fhall be gathered by the Angels from 
the foure winds. And that of Apoc.1.7.is clearly to be applyed alfo 
to them, for it is faid, They that pierced him, fhall fee him; that is, 
the 3 ewes; and All the Tribes (for fo the word ꝙ al ought to be 
rendred) of the earth hall waile; that is, the twelve Tribes fcatte- 
red throughout all places. Nowthemeane whereby thefe Fewesfhall 
be converted, is, And they fhall fee him; that is, Jefus Chrift, 
for thoſe words arein all the three Scriptures, It hall be fucha fight, 
as the Iſraelites had of the Brazen Serpent in the Wilderneſſe, it was 
healingtothem. Such a fightas Paul had of Chrift in Heaven, upon 
which he faith, that he had feene the Lord. For particularities 
about this fight, I ſhall leave them, knowing that fecret things doe 
belong to God, 

And becaufe after that I had publifhed in Engli/h, about laft 
Autumne, the Booke of Menaffeh Ben Ifrael, called, The Hope 
of Ifrael, I received a Letter from an Honourable Perfon, concer- 
ning that Booke, to which I wrote an Anfwer, and both containe 
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the Few was called, and then the Gentile. But now looke not for it, 
but for their fingle converfions, though numbers may be called upon 
one day, one Sermon as they were heretofore ; but they muft not ex- 
alt themfelves as a Nation, for they mufi be ingrafted againe upon 
that branch, or Vine, Chrift Fefus, and we muft have one 
Shepheard, and be one flock. See Rom. x1. ver. 31. which you cite, 
Through yourmercythey may alfoobtain mercy; Jhadwrit it (fhall) 
but it is only ( may:) fee the place to which this relates, Ifa. 59. v. 
19, 20, 21. where you Jhall finde that all their hope is in eternalls, 
not in temporalls ; and looke upon Rom. 11. 24. concerning the en- 
grafting, and clearly, (unleffe you be a Millenarian) you will finde 
no fuch Nationall glory of the Jewes; therefore I pray you take 
heed you fall not into the fame fnare wherein the Jewes are, to looke 
Sor a temporall reigne, which you feeme to intimate, and too 

were, and are of that opinion. Affure your felfe that Chrift will 
come to fuch as a theife in the night, though his comming will be 
very glorious, yet it will be fuddaine; the learned Jew can finde no 
text pun@uall in all his Booke, but whatfoever he citeth, the fame 
Chapter makes againfl him, and fpeakes not of temporallity, but of 
eternity, and the new Ferufalem. I reft, defirous of your friend/Aip. 


Octob. 5. 1650. E. S. 


Poſtſeript. 

1 Have it from a good hand, that Maſter Jo. Dury is the 
Tranflator of that Booke, and I have fome Arguments to beleeve 
it to be fo, becaufe he feemes to be of the fame minde in his Epiſto- 
licall Difcourfe before Mr: Thorowgoods pious Booke, which I 
have gained fince I wrote this Letter. But truly if it be fo, I muft 
move Mr. Dury both to amend his Tranflation from groffe faults, 
and to make fome retractions upon that Epiſile, which upon confe- 
rence I fhall moft plainely fhew him, and in the meane time I de- 
‚fire him, that he will read a Booke of a moft reverend and pious 
man, called, The Revelation unrevealed ; and thereby I beleeve he 
will be convinced, and not looke for a fifth generall Monarchy up- 
on earth; for Chrift reignes now, and hath fo done ever fince his 
Afcenfion, and fo fhall to the end of the World, untill he deliver 

the Kingdome to the Father. 

Octob. 25. 1650. 

I2 SIR: 
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SIR: anfwer L 
feffe mine. I left itwith a friend to feeit pr 
the Country; but his occafions called him fi 
it fhould have been reviewed; which is 
be many Errata’s in the Booke, that they: 
end. At my owne reading of it, I found 
found; elend iA haci fewer then 
pala though ner] or what I dos, : 
leffe. Concerning your defire of converting 
Chriftian, and a worke that thall not loofe its rewar 
We difagree about the way, tbat is very poffible, 
are various, and men muft thinke, not as oth 
felves can, taking what is track to tse da be HERR 
quere is, Who lights on the beft way, For my part, 
to any way to convert them, for I verily thiakecine un 
done, it will be Gods worke, and not mans; as mu 
verfion was wholly of God; which himfelfe makes th 
terne of the converfion of his Country-men ; as Mr, Mede 
on 1 Tim. 1. 16. in his Fragmenta facra, which I know n 
ther they be in print, or no. You fay, I prize the le 
ingtoo much,and that it will beget pride in them ) Sir,p rd 
I doe not recant till I fee myerrour; but then I fhall freely 
confeffe, I doe prize the Learned, whether Jew, or G 
though I am not cos, yet I am piddcodos and I doe v 
Author of Spes Iſruelis to be a very learned man; and I have it from 
thofe who are acquainted with him, that he isa very ingenuous an 
civill man; aud others there are, and have been them, not 
wanting anameforgood learning. Another neee 
truly that vice i is fo evill,that I would notcherifhit,neither i 
nor in others. But Sir, whether is a more likely way to gaine upon 
men, to ufe them civilly, and with the fpirit of meeknefle, or to be 
fupercilious and tart towards them? What got Auſtine the Monke 1 
by uſing the Brittaines of Bangor fo Lordlyas he did? and (to come 
to latter dayes) did Mr. Broughton gaine upon a learned Rabbi, in a y 
Conference at Dort, where Mr. Forbes was Moderator, by hi 
and peremptory language? This he reaped, to fet the Jew at a grea- 
terdiftancefromChriftianifme,andan abating of hisowneefteeme,in 
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the judgement of wife men. As for Mena/feh’s Sabbaticall river, I 
know many Authors have faid it, but whether true, or falfe, that is 
nothing tothe Tranflator; and I amas farre from beleeving that ſtory, 
as Iam from thewildeopinionsof Mr. Thrask. But theſe are of leffe 
concernment; you fall upon the maine of your judgement which re- 
lates to them, and pardon me if Ideale as roundlyin myanfwer; for 
I defire to have reſpect to Truth, and not to man. I doe firmly be- 
leeve, and feare not to profefle it; That the Feu es thall be called as a 
Nation, both Judah and Ifrael, and ſhall returnetotheirowneLand, 
and havean earthly Kingdomeagaine. Forthe proofe of which, I 
could fay much, but (hall now but little; and if poffibly I cite any 
thing which Menaffeh Ben Ifrael brings for himfelfe, beleeve methat 
I have it not from him, but from my owneobfervations outof Scrip- 
ture, fome yeares fince. There is weight in that place of Mic, 4. 8. 
The firft dominion, the Kingdome fhall come to the daughter of Fe- 
rufalem ; and this is fpoken of times after Chrifts incarnation, and 
not yet performed, See that of Zech. 10. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. there is 
Fudahand Ephraimfore-told to be brought to Gilead, and Lebanon, 
and they fhall fo encreafe, that they ſhall want room. Say not this 
was done in the returne of thoſe fewfromthe Captivity of Babylon; 
for thoſe of theten Tribesthat then returned, were but fomegleanings 
of them; and of S'udah it felfe, there returned but about one halfe: 
now God doth not promife Mountaines, and performe but Mole-hils; 
yea in verf, 6. God will fave and firengthen the houfe of Judah, and 
of Jofeph, and they shall be as though I had not cafi them off. 
Which, iffincethatProphefic,it hath been madegood of udaA, yet be 
furenotofFofeph. And inv.7. Theyof Ephraim hall belikeamigh- 
ty man, but fince the captivity of Salmana/Jar to this day, what 
might hath Ephraim fhown? yea is he not poore, weak, fcattered, 
and unknowne? And in ver. 8. I will gather them, and they fhall 
encreafe as they have encreafed; hath this been fulfilled of Ephra- 
im? Whereis his fruitfulneffe, which his nameimports? much leffe 
hath there been a time fincetheir great captivity, in which they have 
encreafed to their numbers and ftrength, mentioned in the dayes of 
Mofes, Fo/hua, David, Solomon, and under their owne Kings, after 
the defe&ion from the houfe of David. See that noted place of 
Ezek. 37. 16, 17.22. 24, 25. Sir, in good earneft, hath this Scrip- 
ture been fulfilled ? hath Fudah and Ephraim been but one /tick 
in Gods hand, but one Nation, fo that they all be no more two Na- 
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them: And when did Judah and Ifrael ever to 
acknowledge the Soveraignty of Jefus Chrift? | 
Prince forever, as in ver. 25. But I muft not too much 
fhall only adde this; That as many places of the Old, 
New Teftament agree thereto, as Rom, II. ver, 12. 15 
this of the Romans, chiefly proves one point, fc. 
rall or Nationall converfion. Give me leave briefly to. 
objections, Youfay, Thecall of Fudahand Benjaminis n: 
becaufe Chriftand the Apoſtles preached to them alr 
that by their preaching,allofthofeliving,whowereeled 
verted; butafter-ages have a newrace,and God hath h 
mong them too; yea the words run high, then All Ifrael fhall efa. 
ved. You fay, thoſe two Tribes who crucified Chrift, not fo li 
be converted. Ianfwer,byhowmuchtheirfin is greater, by 
the greater will Gods mercy be; Et Dei noviffima erunt. 
maxima, You fay, Their converfion fhall be fingle, that is anf 
already; but I adde, that Jfaiah is contrary to it, in Jfa, 66. 
which Chapter I doubt not butĩt pointstotimesafterour ur, 
for their being engraffed upon the Vine Chrift, or being 
onefheep-fold, what doth that hinder but that they may 
of Converts brought to their owne Land? You object that of Rom. 
11. 31. That through your mercy they may obtaine mercy. I an- 
fwer,that I beleevethemaineoftheirconverfion will befromHeaven, 
and eat pera unie re theGentiles by provoking them to emu- 
lation,and alfo eir gifts and graces, may fome way be ary 
to them, After this pee eei to put he term i ee 
on me; which, though for what I have writ, I need not owne, yet! 
will not difclaime; theyare not Namesthataffrightme,but reall fal- 
fities. The term Chilia/t,as it congregates the many odde, and falfe 
opinions of them of old, explode; though to beleeve thofethoufand 
yeares in Apoc. 20, to be yet unfulfilled, that, I willingly owne. To 
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put that fenfe upon them, as that they imply the thoufand yeares of 
eternity, leanthinke little leſſe ofitthentobeacontradiétion.A gaine, 
if thethoufand yeares betheeternityin Heaven,whatmeanesthat in 
ver. 3. Till the thoufand yeares be fulfilled, and after that he mufi 
be loofed for a little feafon; I pray, what little feafon is that that is 
after eternity? neither doth Chrifts comming fuddenly in the night 
as a theife,hinder,but that when he doth come, he may ftay a thou- 
fand yeares. But whether that time beanie, in, or poft diem judicii, is 
notmytasketo determine,ormaintaine. As forwhatyouaddeinthe 
Poft-fcript,not tolooke for a fifth Monarchy, becaufe Chrift reignes 
now. Ianſwer, that though he reignes de jure, yet not de faclo; for 
exprefly in Scripturethe Devill is called xoruoxrpárop he is the grand 
Tyrant, and great Uſurper, and the whole world xeîrat dv rd movnp& 
yet Iam farre from denying to Chrift a Kingdome now in being, fc. 
Spirituall,and Invifible, but I looke fora viſible one to come. In the 
clofe (as alfo at the beginning) youare pleafed to defire my acquain- 
tance; but Sir, I look not upon my felf as a Star of fo confiderable a 
magnitude, as to prefent my felfe to your eyes; but if I might be fo 
happy as to be capable to ferve you really, none ſhould be more defi- 
rous of it (both as you area Gentleman of Learning, by which you 
haveobliged thepublick; and alſoa Member of that Houfe which I fo 
much honour ) than Sir, 


Novemb. 5. 1650. Your mofl humble Servant 
M. W. 


SIR: 
I Doe now very highly efteeme of my intereft in your converfation, 
and thanke you very much for your kinde vifitations, which I 
Jhal endeavour to repay, and defire by thefe you will tell me where, if 
you be in town; I fhall continue in town till monday noone be paffed, 
and will meet you at the Stationers, or any where elfe you fhall ap- 
point; very neceffary, and too urgent occafions hindred my comming 
to — untill lafl night. I have fomewhat thought with my felf of the 
faire propofition of re-printing what concernes Ben Ifrael, the con- 
verfion and generall call of the Fewi/h Nation, to which Inow more 
perceive our ferious endeavours and hopes doe encline. But I muft 
needs fay, that Ben Ifraels Booke gives very fmall hopes of his con- 
verfion; Of which notwithflanding neither you nor my felfe ought 
to 
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TO 
HIS HIGHNESSE 


THE 


LORD PROTECTOR 


OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
England, Scotland, 274 Ireland. 


THE 
HUMBLE ADDRESSES 
MENASSEH Ben Ifrael, a Divine, and 


Doctor of PHY SICK, in behalfe 
of the Fewilh Nation. 
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TO 
His Highneffe the Lord Prorzcror 


OF THE 
Common-wealth of Excraw», 
ScorLanb, and IRELAND. 


The Humble Addreffes of Menaſſeh Ben Ifrael, a Divine 
and Doctor of Phyfick, in behalf of the Iewifh Nation. 
S m me leave, at fuch a juncture of time, to 

peak to your Highneffe, in a ftyle and 

manner fitting to us Neues and our condi- 
tion. It is a thing moft certaine, that the 
| great God of //rael, Creator of Heaven 

and Earth, doth give and take away Do- 
minions and Empires, according to his owne pleafure; ex- 
alting fome, and overthrowing others: who, feeing he 
hath the hearts of Kings in his hand, he eafily moves them 
whitherfoever himfelfe pleafeth, to put in execution his 

Divine Commands. This, my Lord, appeares moft evi- 

dently out of thofe words of Daniel, where he, rendring 

thanks unto God, for revealing unto him that prodigious 

Dreame of Vebuchadnezar, doth fay: Thou that remo- 

veft Kings, and Jets up Kings. And elfe-where, To the 

end the living might know, that the Higligſt hath domi- 
nion in Mans Kingdome, and giveth the fame to whom he 
pleafe. Of the very fame-minde are the Tha/mudi/ts like- 
wife, affirming that a good Government, or Governor, 
is a Heavenly Gift, and that there is no Governor, but 
is firft called by God unto that dignity : and this they 
prove from that paffage of Exodus : Behold / have called 

Basale l by name, &c. all things being governed by 

Divine Providence, God difpenfing rewards unto Ver- 

tues, and punifhment unto Vices, according to his owne 
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Highneffe and your Chriftian Councill, fince you have fo 
great knowledge of, and adore the fame one onely God of 
Zfrael,togetherwithus. Beſides, itincreafes ourconfidence 
of your bounty towards us, in that fo foon as ever the ru- 
mour of that moft wifhed-for liberty, that ye were a think- 
ing to grant us, was made known unto our Countrey-men; 
I, in the name of my Nation, the Zewes, that live in Ho/- 
land, did congratulate and entertaine their Excellencies, 
the Ambaffadors of England; who were received in our 
Synagogue with as great pomp and applaufe, Hymns and 
cheerfulneffe of minde,as ever any Soveraigne Prince was. 
For our people did in their owne mindes prefage, that the 
Kingly Government being now changed into that of a 
Common-wealth, the antient hatred towards them, would 
alfo be changed into good-will: that thofe rigorous Laws 
(if any there be yet extant, made under the Kings) againft 
fo innocent a people, would happily be repealed. So that 
we hope now for better from your gentlenefs, & goodnefs, 
fince, from the beginning of your Government of this 
Common-wealth, your Highneffe hath profeffed much re- 
ſpect, and favour towards us. Wherefore I humblyentreat 
your Highneffe, that you would with a gracious eye have 
regard unto us, and our Petition, and grant unto us, as you 
have done unto others, free exercife of our Religion, that 
we may have our Synagogues, and keep our own publick 
worfhip, as our brethren doe in Italy, Germany, Poland, 
and many other places, and we fhall pray for the happi- 
neffe and Peace of this your much renowned and puiffant 
Common-wealth. 
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ver, I now am come. And to the end all Men may kno 
true Motives and Intent of this my coming, I fhall br 

and deliver them in 5 
Fir and format my Intention i o ty. f y G sods 


may 2 
member kis Mercies and Promifes done to our Fore fathers, 
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Jorgiving our trefpaffes, and refloring us once againe into 
our fathers Inheritance; and befides to fue alfo for a bleffing 
upon this Nation, and People of England, Sor receiving us 
into their bofomes, and comforting Sion in her diftrefJe. 

My fecond Motive is, becaufe the opinion of many 
Chriftians and mine doe concurre herein, that we both be- 
lieve that the reftoring time of our Nation into their Native 
Countrey, is very neer at hand; I believing more par- 
ticularly, that this reflauration cannot be, beforethefe words 
of Daniel, Chap. 12. ver. 7. be finſt accomplifhed, when he 

Jaith, And when the difperfion of the Holy people fhall 
be compleated in all places, then fhall all thefe things be 
compleated: fgnifying therewith, that beforeallbe fulfilled, 
the Peopleof Godmufi be firftdifperfedintoall places & Coun- 
treyes of the World. Now we know, how our Nation at the 
prefent is fpread all about, and hath its feat and dwelling in 
themoftflourifhingpartsofalltheKingdomes,and Countreys 
of the World, as well in America, as in the other three parts 
thereof; except onelyzn this confiderable and mighty Ifland. 
And therefore this remains onely in my judgement, before 
the Messia come and reſtore our Nation, that firft we muß 
have our feat here likewife. 

My third Motive ts grounded on the profit that I conceive 
this Common wealth zs to reap, 1f it fhall vouch/afe to receive 
us; for thence, J hope, there will follow a great bleffing from 
God upon them, and a veryabundant trading into, and from 
all parts of the World not onely without prejudice tothe En- 
glifh Nation, but for their profit, both in Importation, and 
Exportation of goods. Yet if any fhall doubt hereof, I truft 
their Charity towards the people of God, will fatisfie them, 
efpecially when they fall reade the enfuing Treatife. 

The fourth Motive of my coming hither, is, my fincere af- 
Seltion to this Common wealth, by reafonof fo many Worthy, 
Learned, and Pious men in this Nation, whofe loving kind- 
nefe and Piety I have experience of: hoping to finde the like 
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Fol. 1 
How Profitable 


The Nation of the lewes are. 


Hree things, if it pleafe your Highneffe, there 
are that make a ftrange Nation wel-beloved a- 
mongft the Natives of a land where they dwell: 
(as the defect of thofe three things make them 
hatefull) viz. Profit, they may receive from 
them; Fidelity they hold towards their Princes; 
and the Voblenes and purity of their blood. 
Now when I fhall have made good, that all e three things are 
found in the Zewz/ Nation, 1 fhall certainly perfuade your High- 
neffe, that with a favorable eye, (Monarchy being changed into a 
Republicq) you fhall be pleafed to receive again the Nation of the 
lews, who in time paft lived in that Iſland: but, I know not by 
what falfe Informations, were cruelly handled and banifhed. 

Profit is a moft powerfull motive, and which all the World pre- 
ferres before all other things: and therefore we fhall handle that 
point firft. 

It is a thing confirmed, that merchandizing is, as it were, the pro- 
per profeſſion of the Nation of the Iews. I attribute this in the firft 
place, to the particular Providence and mercy of God tewards his 
people: for having banifhed them from their own Country, yet not 
from his Protection, he hath given them, as it were, a naturall in- 
ftindt, by which they might not onely gain what was neceffary for 
their need, but that they fhould alfo thrive in Riches and poffef- 
fions; whereby they fhould not onely become gracious to their 
Princes and Lords, but that they fhould be invited by others to 
come and dwell in their Lands. 

Moreover, it cannot be denyed, but that neceffity ftirrs up a mans 
ability and induftry ; and that it gives him great incitement, by all 
means to trie the favour of Providence. 

A Befides, 
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I. The lews, have no oportunity to live in their o' 
ndi De Levit re the 
unto merchandizing, and for contriving new 2d 
tion almoft going beyond them. And fo tis obferve 
foever they go to dwell, there prefently the Tr icq 
rifh. Which may be feen in divers places, ef cially 


moft firme and folid Traficq of Venice) was a Iew, 
Invention tranfported the Negotiation from a great p he L 
vant into that City. vx 
Even that very fame is feene likewife at this day in ; ni 
other innumerable paces more, bor in Europe and Afi. 
IL The Nation of the Iews is difperfed 
World, it being a chaftifement that God hath layd upon th 
their Idolatries, Deut. 28,69. Ezech. 20,23. Nehem. 1,8. Pf.10 
and by other their finnes their families fuffer the fame fh 
¡o NET in this ifperüon our Fore fathers fying from the Sp 
fome of them came in "reme 
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dit one another ; and by that meanes they draw the Negotiation 
where-ever they are, where with all of them marchandifing and 
having perfect knowledge of all the kinds of Moneys, Diamants, 
Cochinil, Indigo, Wines, Oyle, and other Commodities, that 
ferve from place to place; efpecially holding correfpondence with 
their friends and kinds-folk, whofe language they underftand; they 
do abundantly enrich the Lands and Countrys of ftrangers, where 
they live, not onely with what is requifite and neceffary for the life 
of man; but alfo what may ferve for ornament to his civill condi- 
tion. Of which 7rafcg, there arifeth ordinarily Five important be- 
nefits. 

t. The augmentation of the Publiq Tolls and Cuftomes, at their 
coming and going out of the place. 

2. The tranfporting and bringing in of marchandifes from re- 
mote Countries. 

3. The affording of Materials in great plenty for all Mechaniqs; 
as Wooll, Leather, Wines; Jewels, as Diamants, Pearles, and fuch 
like Merchandize. 

4. The venting and exportation of fo many kinds of Mani- 
factures. 

5. The Commerce and reciprocall Negotiation at Sea, which 
is the ground of Peace between neighbour Nations, and of great 
profit to their own Fellow-cittizens. 

III. This reafon is the more ftrengthened, when we fee, that 
not onelythe Iewifh Nation dwellingin Holland and Italy, trafficqs 
with their own ftock, but alfo with the riches of many others of 
their own Nation, friends, kinds-men and acquaintance, which not- 
withftanding live in Spaine, and fend unto them their moneys and 
goods, which they hold in their hands, and content themfelves with 
a very fmall portion of their eftate, to the end they may be fecure 
and free from danger that might happen unto them, in cafe they 
fhould fall under the yoke of the Inquifition; whence not onely 
their goods, but oftentimes alfo their lives are endangered. 

IV. The love that men ordinarily beare to their own Country 
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and live. as is the Nationof the Iews. And fe 
ple of Europ, the chiefeft riches 
neighbour Nations, where the Iews fhall finde liberty 
ding to thaic omi aiaiai Lew eg Sell M fi 
benefit to themfelves by means of the induftry c 
their mutuall correfpondance. 

From hence (if it pleafe your Highnes) it refults, 
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Provence; and the Duke of Modina in Retio, allowing them fuch 
conditions and benefices, as like never were prefented unto them 
by any other Prince, as appeareth by the copy of thofe Priviledges, 
which I have in my hands, But fuppofing it would be a matter of 
too large extention, if I fhould make a relation of all the places un- 
der whofe Princes the Iews live, I will onely fpeake briefly of the 
two Tribes Iudah and Benjamin. Thefe in India in Cochin have 
4 Synagogues, one part of thefe Iews being there of a white co- 
lour, and three of a tawny; thefe being moft favoured by the King. 
In the year 1640. dyed Samuel Caftoel, Governour of the City, 
and Agent for the King, and David Caftoel his fonne fucceeded 
inhis place. InPerfia there isa great numberof Iews, and theylive 
indifferent freely ; there are alfo amongft them that are in favour 
and great refpect by the King, and who live there very bravely. 
Some years paft, there was Elhazar Huza, the Viceroy, and now 
there is David Ian; if yet he be living. In the year 1636. the Saltan 
Amarat took in Bagdad, and puting all to the fword, he command- 
ed that they fhould not touch the Iews, nor their houfes, and befides 
that, he freed them from one half of the tribuit they were wont to 
pay to the Perfian, 

But the chiefeft place where the Iews life, is the Turkifh Empire, 
where fome of them live in great eftate, even in the Court of the 
Grand Turke at Conftantinople, by reafon there is no Viceroy, or 
Governour, or Baffa, which hath not a lew to manage his affaires, 
and to take care for his eftate: Hence it cometh that in fhort time 
they grow up to be Lords of great revenues, and they moftfrequent- 
ly bend the minds of Great ones to moft weighty affaires in go- 
vernment, 

The greateft Viceroy of whole Europe is the Baffaof Egypt; this 
Baffa always takes to him, by order of the Kingdome, a Iew with 
the title of Zaraf-Baffa ( Tre/urer) viz. of all the Revenues of that 
government, who receaves purfes full of money, feals them, and 
then fends them to the King. This man ina fhort time grows very 
rich, for that by his hands as being next to the Bafía, the 24 Go- 
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vernments of that Empire are lould and given, and all other bu- 
fineffes managed. At prefent he that poffeffeth this place, is cal- 
led S". Abraham Alhula. The number of the Iews living in this 
Kingdome of the Great Turke, is very great, and amounts to ma- 
ny Millions. In Conftantinople alone there are 48 S : N 
and in Salaminque 36, and more then fourefcore thoufand foules 
in thefe two Cities alone. 

The firft King gave them great priviledges which they enjoy 
untill this day : for befides the liberty, they have every-where, of 
trading with open fhops, of bearing any Office and poffeffing of 
any goods, both mooveable and immooveable, he yet graunted 
them power to judge all Civill caufes according to their own Laws 
amongft themfelves. Moreover they are exempted from going to 
Warres, and that fouldiers fhould be quartered in their houfes, and 
that Juftice fhould take no place upon the death of any one that left 
no heir to his Eftate. 

In all which they are preferred before the naturall Turks them- 
felves. For which caufe they pay in fome Cittys to the King three 
Patacons, and in others two and a half by the pole. 

In this eftate fome of the Iews have grown to great fortunes; as 
Jofeph Nafino, unto whom Amatus Lufitanus dedicated his fifth 
and fixth Centuriæ, was by Sultan Solime made Duke of Maccia, 
Earle of Andro, Seignor of Millo, and the feaven Iflands: And Ja- 
cob Ben-laes by Sultan Amurat, was made Governour of the Ti- 
beriades: fo likewife otherswere exalted toverygreatand Eminent 
Dignities: as was that Selomo Rofe, that was fent for Ambaffador 
at Venice, where he confirmed the laft Peace with Amurat. In Ger- 
many, therelivesalfo a greatmultitudeof Jews, efpeciallyat Prague, 
Vienna and Franckfurt, very much 8 by the moft mild and 
moft gracious Emperours, but defpifed of the people, being a Na- 
tion not very finely garnifhed by reafon of their vile cloathing: yet 
notwithftanding there is not wanting amongít them perfons of 
great quality. The Emperour Matthias made Noble both Mardo- 
chai Mairel, and Ferdinando Jacob Bar Seba, 
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But yet a greater number of lews are found in the Kingdome of 
Poland, Pruffia and Lethuania, under which Monarchy they have 
the Jurifdiction to judge amongft themfelves all caufes, both Cri- 
minal and Civil; andalfo great and famous Academiesof theirown. 
The chief Cities where the Nation liveth, are Lublin and Cracow, 
where there is a Iew, called Ifaac Iecells, who built a Synagogue, 
which ftood him in one hundred thoufand Francs, and is worth ma- 
ny tonsof gold. There is in this placefuch infinite numberof Iews; 
that although the Cofaques in the late warres have killed of them 
above one hundred and fourefcore thoufand; yet it is fuftained that 
they are yet at this day as innumerable as thofe were that came out 
of Egypt. In that Kingdome the whole Negotiation is in the hand 
of the Iews, the reft of the Chriftians are either all Noble-men, or 
Ruftiques and kept as flaves. 

In Italy they are generally protected by all the Princes: their prin- 
cipall refidence is in the moft famous City of Venice; fo that in that 
fame City alone they poffeffe about 1400 Houfes; and are ufed 
there with much courtefy and clemency. Many alfo live in Padoa 
and Verona; others in Mantua, and alfo many in Rome itfelf. Fi- 
nally they are ſcattered here and there in thechief places of Italy, and 
do live there with many fpeciall priviledges. 

In the Government of the great Duke of Tufcany, they are by 
that Prince moft gracioufly & bountifully dealt with, having power 
from him graunted, to have their Judicatory by themfelves, and 
to judge in all matters, both Civill and Criminall; befides many 
other Priviledges, whereof I my felf have the Copies in hand. The 
rich and illuftrious families that flourifhed in thefe Countries are 
many,viz. The Thoraces, whobeingthree Brethren, fhared betwixt 
them above 7oo thoufand Crowns. In Ferrara were the Viles, whofe 
ftock was above 200 thoufand Crowns. The Lord Jofeph de Fano, 
Marquis de Villependi, was a man much refpected of all the Prin- 
ces in Italy, and was called by them, The Peace-maker and ap- 
peafer of all troubles ; becaufe he, by his authority and entremife, 
was ufed to appeafe all troubles and ftrife rifing amongft them. 
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ty ftock it is they trade with, and what a profit they needs muft 
bring into this City. 

In Hambourg likewife, a moft famous City of Holface in Ger- 
many, there lives alfo a hundred families, protected by the Magi- 
ſtrat, though moleſted bythe people. There refides Sir Duarte Nu- 
nes d’Acofta, Refident for his Majefty the King of Portugal: Ga- 
briel Gomes, Agentfor his Majeftythe Kingof Danemarck: David 
de Lima, a leweller, forthefamehis Majefty; and Emanuel Boccaro 
Rofales, created by the Emperour a Noble-man and a Count Pala- 
tin. 

In all thefe places the Iews live (in a manner) all of them Mer- 
chants, and that without any prejudice at all to the Natives: For the 
Natives, and thofe efpecially that are moft rich, they build them- 
felves houfes and Palaces, buy Lands and firme goods, aime at 
Titles and Dignities, and fo feek their reft and contentment that 
way: Butas for the lews, they afpire at nothing, but to preferre 
themfelves in their way of Marchandize; and fo employing their 
Capitals, they fend forth the benefit of their labour amongft many 
and fundry of the Natives, which they, by the trafick of their Ne- 
gotiation, do enrich. From whence it's eafy to judge of the profit 
that Princes and Common-wealths do reap, by giving liberty of 
Religion to the Iews, and gathering them by fome fpeciall privi- 
ledges into their Countries: as Trees that bring forth fuch excellent 
fruits. 

So that if one Prince, ill advifed, driveth them out of his Land, 
yetanother invites them to his; & fhews them favour: Wherein we 
may fee the prophecy of Iacob fulfilled in the letter: The affe (to 

Support him) fhall not depart from Iacob, untill Meffias fall come. 
And this fhall fuffice concerning the Profit of the lewifh Nation. 
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The Nation of the Iewes are 


e Fidelity of Vafíals and Subjects, is a thi 
efteem off: for there. on. both in Pe 


Iews, by reafon of the faithfulneffe and loyalty they fh 
ting afide the Hiftories of the Ptolomies, Kings of Eg 
not truft the Guard of their perfons, nor the keeping 
nor the moft important affairs of their Kingdome to any 
tion with greater fatisfaction then to the Iews; the Woun: 
tipaterfhewed to Iulius Cæſar in tokenof his loyalty, and the 
Tables of our Anceftours amongft the Romans, are evident 
neffes enough of their fidelity fhewed unto them. -53 
In Spaine the lewsof Burgos; as the Chronicles do declare, mof 
generoufly fhewed the very fame fidelity in the times of Don Her 
rique; who having killed his Brother, the King, Don P 
Cruel, made himfelf Lord of all his Kingdomes, and bro 
der his obedience all the Grandees and people of Spaine: O 
Iews of Burgos denyed to obey him, and fortified themfeh 
in the City, faying, Zat God would never have it, that ti 
deny obediencetothetyNaturallLordDonPedrortohi: if 
eeffours. A conftancy that the prudent King, Don Henriques, v 
much efteemed of, faying, that fuch Vaffals as thofe were, by Ci j 
and great men, worthy of much account, feeing they held greater 
refpect to the fidelity ¿hey ought to their King, although conquered 
anddead, than tothe prefent fortune of the Conquerour: Anda while 
after, receiving very honourable conditions, they gavethemfelves over. 
InSpainalfo(as you may fee in Mariana) many lewes forthefame | 
fidelity were appointed Governours of the Kingdome, and Tu- 
tors 
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tors of Noble-mens children, jointly to others of the Nobility up- 
on the death of their Parents. 

The Chronicles of the Xarifes, dedicated to King Philip the fe- 
cond, King of Spaine, alleagues for an example of great fidelity and 
vertue, how the rifing of the Xarifes againft the Morines, their kil- 
ling and fpoyling them of the Kingdome, was fuch a great grief un- 
to Samuel Alvalenfi, one of thofe banifhed out of Spaine, and much 
favoured by the King of Fez, defcended from the houfe of the Mo- 
rines; that joyning himfelf with other Magiftrates, and fubjectsof the 
Morines, arming fome fhips and going himfelf Captain over all, he 
came fuddenly with 4oo. men, and fell by night upon the Army of 
the Xarifes, that were more then 3000. men, befieging Copta, and 
without lofing one man, killed of them above 500. and caufed 
them to raife the fiege. 

Many the like Examples may be brought of times paft; but for 
our prefent; and modern timesthere is no Exemple fo evident, as in 
the befieging of Mantua for the Emperour in the year 1630, where 
the Iews fought moft valiantly, and refcued it from the Natives. As 
likewife in the Seignory of Brafil, where the fame thing was done: 
for oneof the fame Nation,a Dutchman, having delivered the Cape 
unto the Portugals, there was found in our Nation there not only 
loyalty, but alfo fuch difcretion, that had they taken their adviſe, the 
bufinefs had not fo proceeded. 

This may be feen more clearly yet in their being banifhed out of 
Caftile, in the dayesof Ferdinand & Ifabella. Their number at that 
time was fuppofed to have been half a Milion of men, amongft 
whom were many of great valour, & courage (as Don Ifaac Abar- 
banel, a Counfellor of State, doth relate) & yet amongft fo great a 
number, there was not found any one man, that undertook to raife 
a party to free themfelvesfrom that moft miferable banifhment. An 
evident fign of the proper and naturall refolution of this Nation, 
and their conftant obedience to their Princes. 

The fame affeétion is confirmed by the inviolable cuftome of 
all the Iews wherefoever they live: for on every Sabbath or fefti- 
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at which time all the Iews from all 
nagogue, after the benediction of the Holy La 
fer of the Synagogue bleffeth the people of th 
voice he bleffeth the Prince of the 
that all the lews may hear it, and fay, Amen. Th 
are thefe, as in the printed book of the Jews may h j 
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other Prince under whom the Iews live, and adds: 
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yers for Princes, under whofe government they refide. And there- 
fore wife Princes are wont to banifh from their Courts falfe re- 
ports. Andmoft wife R. Simon Ben- Iocſiai, in his excellent book cal- 
led Zoar in Sarafa Pecudi, relates, thatz/zsa Tradition received from 
Heaven, that the Kings of the Nations of the world, Princes, Gover- 
nours, that protect the Tews in thisworld,ordothem any good, thatthe 

Same fhall enjoy certain degrees of glory, oreternall reward; as onthe 

other fide, they that do to the Nation of the Jews any harm, that they 
Shall be punifhed with Jome particular eternal punifhment. As ap- 
peareth alfo out of Efa. the laft chapter. 

Thus you fee the Fidelity of the Iews to wards their Gover- 
nours clearly proved. Now, that no man may think that their ba- 
nifhment out of Spaign & Portugal, proceeded from any fufpition 
or faults of theirs, I fhall clearly rehearfe the reafon of fo fudden a 
determination, and what the thoughts of many Chriftian Princes 
have been there-upon. The bufinefs was thus: Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella, Governours of Caftile, having gained the Kingdome of Gra- 
nada, of which they took poffeffion on the fifth of Ianuary, they re- 
folved to thruft out all the lews that lived in their Kingdomes, and 
fo on the laft of March, they made an Edict in the fame City, in 
which they expreffed: Tha! ſceing the Lews in their Countries drew 
many Chriſtians to turn lews, and efpecially fome Noble-men of their 
Kingdome of Andaluzia, that for this caufe they baniſſied them under 
moft heavy penalties, &c. So that the caufe of their banifhment was 
not any difloyalty at all. 

Now what amongft many others in all Chriftendom, one famous 
Lawyer in Rome, and Oforius an excellent and moft eloquent Hi- 
ftorian have thought, I fhall here relate. In the year 1492 (faith the 
Lawyer) Ferdinand, called the Catholick, being King of Spain, 
drove out of his Country all the Iews that were living there from 
the time of the Babylonian and Roman Captivity, and were very 
rich in houfes and goods: and that upon pain, if they went not a- 
way within the term of fix moneths, that all their houfes and 
goods fhould be confifcated unto the Exchequer, which as 
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free. Which Bull was graunted by Clement VII. 
John ſent once again to deſire the ſormer Licence 
ions and triplications, that at length the Pope granted it: 
a few daies after it was revoked again with a generall Pardon 
that were taken, which were 12000, with fuch a dete inatic 
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Kingdome. The Pope would not graunt it, faying: He could not, 
and that it was a thing againft reafon and Iuftice, but on the con- 
trary confirmed the promifes made by the King Don Emanuel, his 
Father; and pardoned all the delinquents fince the time of vio- 
lence unto that day. Don Iohn feeing this, fent an Embaffadour 
meerly for that bufineffe to the Pope, but could obtain nothing at 
all: for which caufe King Iohn refolved to entreat the Emperour 
Charles the V. then paffing for Rome, as Conquerour over the 
Turks, having wonn Tunis and Goleta, that in this his Triumph 
he would take occafion to defire this favour from the Pope, that 
the King of Portugal might fet up the Inquifition in his Kingdome, 
it being an old cuftome that thofe that triumphed, fhould aske 
fomething of the Pope that they moft defired. The Emperour than 
having defired this, the Pope anfwered him, that he could not do 
it by reafon of the agreement made, and the promifes of the King 
Don Emanuel ; which he had found by an Apoftolicall Nuntio in 
Portugal in the year 1497, at which time the Iewes were forced 
and compelled to become Chriftians. The Emperour replyed, Let 
that finne fall on him, and the Prince his fonne, the Apoftolicall 
feat fhall be free from it. So thePope graunted it; becaufe the Em- 
perour Charles the V. was brother in law to King Don Iohn of 
Portugal; and befides they treated atthat time to enter further inaf- 
finity, and to marry their children, which fince was effected. After 
Paul the III. graunted this, there was a new Pardon given in gene- 
rall to all that were taken unto that time, amounting the Number 
unto 1800. But the King refufing to obey the Pardon, and to 
free the Prifonners, the Pope tooke it very ill, and fent for this 
onely bufineffe for his Nuntio, one Monfegnor Monte Palici- 
ano, who fince was Cardinal of the Church of Rome. And 
the King for all this not obeying, the Pope made the Nuntio to 
fix the Pardon upon the doores of the Cathedrall Churches, 
and the Nuntio caufed the Prifons to be opened, and there were 
fet free about 1800 prifoners. He that follicited this bufineffe 
at Rome was one Seignor Duarte de Paz, a Cavallier of the Order 
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of St. Iohn: whom to fearch out there were appointed at e tei 
men difguifed ; thefe having found him, gave him fifteen : „ 
and left him for dead: thus wounded, he was carried to the houſe 
of Seignor Philip Eftrozi: This being reported to the Pope, 
Paul the III. he caufed him to be carried to the Caftle of S. Ange- 
lo, where he gave order to have him nobly cured. That fame Sei- 
gnor was by the Pope, by all the Cardinals and the whole Court in 
greatrefpect. Atthe fame time that this man was hurt, the Empe- 
rour Charles the V. was at Rome with his Army. On the time 
when he began to treat of this bufineffe with Clement the VII. fee- 
ing the Kings importunity, he made a Bull and gave licence to all 
the Portugals of that Nation of the Iews; that they might go and 
live in the Church-Dominions, & whofoever will come in the faid 
Dominions, that he fhall have freedom to live, as at the firft, in his 
lewith profeffion, and that at no time they fhould be enquired into, 
but after the fame manner as they were wont to live in Portugal, fo 
they fhould live there. The faid Bull paffed all theConfiftory; and 
being confirmed and received by the faid Portugals, they began 
fome of them to depart to live in Ancona, being a fea-port more 
commodious then others: which being known by the King and 
Cardinal of Portugal, they caufed to be proclaimed in all the King- 
dome, that upon paine of death, and loffe of all their goods, no 
man fhould dare depart the Kingdome. Clement being dead, in his 
place fucceeded (as we have faid) Pope Paul the 111. who confir- 
med the fame Priviledges: Afterwards in the year 1550. Paul the 
III. died, and Julius the III. fucceeded, who ratified the fore-men- 
tioned Priviledges given by his Predeceffours,and the whole Apo- 
ftolikeSeatinviolably. Inthofetimes therewere many Doctorsthat 
wrote on this matter, amongft whom the chiefeft were Alciat, and 
the Cardinal Parifius in 2 & 3 parte Confiliorum pro Chriftianis no- 
viter converfis; Íhewing by reafon and law, that confidering they 
were forced and not converted willingly, that they had not fallen 
nor do fall underany Cenfure. Thefe reafons being confidered of 
bythe Princes of Italy, they graunted likewife thefame Priviledges: 
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viz, Cofmo the Great, Duke of Florence, and Hercules, Duke of 
Ferrare, and within few years Emanuel Felibert, Duke of Savoye; 
and were by all his fucceffours confirmed. In the year 1492, when 
they were banifhed from Caftile, we read in the Chronicles of that 
Kingdome, that the Lords of that place did complain that their Ci- 
ties and Towns were deftroyed and dis-inhabitated; and had they 
believed any fuch thing, that they would have oppofed the Kings 
decree, and would never have given their confent to it. That 
was the caufe, that Don Emanuel of Portugal, feeing on the one 
fide apparent dammage, fhould he let them depart his King- 
dome; and on the otherfide, not being able to break his pro- 
mife made to the King of Caftile, he caufed them to be com- 
pelled to the Faith, upon paine of Death, that they fhould not 
depart out of his Dominions, The Catholiq King was blamed 
of all Chriftian Princes, and efpecially by the Senate of Ve- 
nice, (as Marcus Antonius Sabellicus doth write) for having bani- 
fhed a Nation fo profitable to the Publicq and Particular good, 
without any kind of pretence. And fo the Parliament of Paris like- 
wife did extreamly wonder at fuch a determination, And truely 
good reafon there was to wonder; for we fee fince, what the Senat 
of Venice hath done, who never deliberats or puts into execution 
any thing, without great judgement: having the advantage of all 
Republicqs in their Government and leaving behind them 
` the Romans, Carthagenians, Athenians, and moft learned La- 
cedemonians, and that Parliament of Paris, which in the Go- 
vernment of affaires was alwayes moft prudent. Moſt of thoſe 
that were banifhed paffed to the Levant, who were embraced by 
the Ottoman-family, all the fucceeding Kings wondring at it, that 
the Spanjards, who make profeffion to be a politiq Nation, fhould 
drive out of their kingdomes fuch a people. Moreover Sultan 
Bajazet, and Sultan Soliman, received them exceeding well, the 
coming of the Iews to them being very acceptable: and fo did like- 
wife all their fucceffours, confidering of how great a profit and be- 
nefit their refiding in their Dominions was. Andin the year 1555. 
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Waga ferrets 
Cardinal de Chiefi, an intimate to the Cardin 


In fumme, to the fame purpofe might be bro 
and more powerfull reafons, but becaufe they 
deration, we paffe them over. And here to declare fi 
lars, worthy to be known for advife and example, th 
Nation in thofe bitter banifhments; part whereof Hieroi 
forius recites more at large, in the firft of his elegant 
Rebus Emanuelis. The firft title he giveth to thofe 
pra mew w ier ms o 
Judaorum Liberi 


which being paft, all that cd 
loofe their liberty, and become flaves to the King. Thet 
now at hand (as Oforius proceeds) in which the e, 
not turne Chriftians, were to depart the Kingdome ad NE 
as many as they were, had with all their power provided, an 
a firme refolution to be gone: which the King feeing, and 
to endure it, thought upon a bufineffe (as he faith) facto - 
niquam & injuflam, which to do was really wicked and unjuft, and 
that was to command that all the children of the Ifraelites, that 
were not above 14 years old, fhould be taken out of the power of 
their own Parents; & when they had them, they fhould force them 
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to become Chriftians; a new thing that could not be done without 
a wonderfull alteration of their minds: for itwas(as Oforius fpeaks) 
a horrid and miferable fpectacle, to fee the tender Infants wreftled 
out of the arms and brefts of their lamenting mothers, to dragge a- 
long their poore fathers that held them faft, and to give them 
many wounds and blows to draw them out of their handes; to hear 
their cryes that afcend to heaven, their groanes, lamentations, and 
complaints every-where, fo that this cruelty was the caufe, that 
many of thofe diftreffed Fathers threw their children into wells, 
and others killed themfelves with their own hands, that they might 
notfee fo bitter a thing with their eyes. Thecruelty of Emanuel en- 
ded not here, but going on with compulfion and revilings, gave 
caufe to his owne Chronographer to make the fecond title or po- 
ftil, with thefe words; Vis ¿> Dolus Iudæisillata: That is, The force 
and deceit ufed towards the Iewes. And fo he goes on, declaring 
how he had promifed in the condition they had made, that he 
would affigne them three Ports in his Kingdome to embarque at, 
viz. Lisbon, Setuval, and Puerto: and nevertheleffe he forbad them 
afterwards to embarque themfelves in any place but Lisbon: for 
which caufe all the Iewes of the Kingdome came to that City, from 
whence befides a thoufand moleftations and extortions, he drove 
them (as Vafquo faith) as fheep in the ftalls, and there forced 
their afflicted bodies to counterfeit, that which their foules and 
thoughts never meant nor approoved of. Works, of which his 
own Chronologer faith, Fuit hoc quidem neque ex Lege, neque ex 
religione factum. That is, This was done neither according to Law, 
nor Religion, Let men of clear mind, and free from paffion con- 
fider for Gods fake, if fuch violences can work any good impref- 
fion or character in men: or what Law, either Humain or Divine, 
National or Modern, can bear, that the fouls of men (which the 
Moft High hath created free) be forced to believe what they be- 
lieve not, and to love what they hate? This cruelty was reproved 
and cenfure of many Princes of the world and learned men. And 
his own Chronologer reprehends it with a new poftil, and fpeaks 
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Kingdomes and Countries, is 
all the world, and therefore not 
concerning their Bannifhment. 
Now, 1 will not conceale to fay, but 
have bene found fome calummiators, 
make the Nation infamous, hid upon 
ports, as if they were dangerous to the C 


briefly. 

1. As for ufury, fuch dealing is not the effe 
Iews, for though in Germany there be fome 
2 yet the moſt part of them that live in Tur 


for to lay out their money without any profit, m: 
ly toward their brethren of the fame Nation of the le ; but not 
any other Nation. And however by this Charity is not h 
it ftands in good reafon, that every on fhould gain and et fom 
with his money, to fuftaine his own life: and 
one to fupply his own wants, doth take fome courfe of Marcha 
dife, by which he hopes to gaine by other mens moneys 
on truſt. tis no inhumanity to reckon and take frc m 
ufe: For as no man is bound to give his goods to an other; fois 
he not bound to let it out, but for his own occafions and profit, 
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ofthe monyes, Onely this muft be done with moderation, that the 
ufury be not biting and exorbitant, which theChriftians themfelves 
ufe, amongft themfelves; as even in the Mounts of Piety at Padua, 
Vicenza and Verona is to be feen, where they take 6 par Cent, and 
elfewhere yet much more. This in no manner can be called Robbe- 
ry, but is with confent and will of the Contracter; and the fame Sa- 
cred Scripture, which allows ufury with him that is not of the fame 
Religion, forbids abfolutely the robbing of all men, whatfoever 
Religion they beof. In our Law it is a greater finne to rob or de- 
fraud a ftranger, than if I did it to one of my own profeffion: be- 
caufe a Jew is bound to fhew his charity to all men: for he hath a 
precept, not to abhorre an Idumean, nor an Egyptian; and that he 
fhall loveand proteéta ftranger that comes to live in his land. If not- 
withftanding there be fome that do contrary to this, they do it not 
as lewes fimply, but as wicked Iewes, as amongft all nations there 
are found generally fome Ufurers. 

2. Asforkilling of the young childrenof Chriftians, itisaninfallible 
truth what is reported of the Negros of Guinea and Brazil, that if 
they fee any miferable man that hath efcaped from the dangerof the 
fea, or hath fallen or fuffered any kind of ill-fortune, or Shipwrake, 
they perfecute and vex himfo much the more, faying, Godcur/e thee. 
And wee that live not amongft the Blacke-moors and wild-men, 
but amongft the white and civilized people of the world, yet wee 
find this an ordinary courfe, that men are very prone to hate and 
defpife him that hath ill fortune; and on the other fide, to make 
much of thofe whom fortune doth favour. Hereof the Chriftians 
themfelves have good experience; for during the timesof their fup- 
preffion and perfecution under the Roman Empire, they were falfe- 
ly flandred of divers Emperours and tyrannicall Princes. Nero 
accufed them, that they had fet Rome on fire; Others, that 
they were Witches and Conjurers; and others againe that 
they flew their children to celebrate their Ceremonies, as wee 
find in divers Authors, Even fo likewife it is with the Jewifh 
Nation, that now is difperfed and afflicted, though they have 
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not perfuade Ruth to go along with her; but faid firft to her: Orpa 
thy fifterreturned to her Nation and her Gods; go thou and followher. 
But Ruth continuing conftant, then at length fhe received her. 

Befides this, the Iews indeed have reafon to take care for their 
own prefervation ; and therefore will not go about by fuch wayes 
to make themfelves odious to Princes and Common-wealths, un- 
der whofe Dominions they live. 

Now, becaufe I beleive, that with a good confcience I have dif- 
charged our Nation of the Iews of thofe three flanders or calum- 
nies, as elfewhere I have more at large written about it; I conceive 
I may from thofe two qualities, of Profitableneffe and Fidelity con- 
clude, that fuch a Nation ought to be well entertained, and alfo be- 
loved and protected generally of all. The more, confidering they 
are called in the Sacred Scriptures, the Sons of God; and 'tis faid 
by all the Prophets, that they who fhall wrong them, fhall be moft 
feverely punifhed; and that he that toucheth them, toucheth the 
apple of Godseye. Andatleaft, it was alwayes the opinion of Au- 
guftine, as he made it appear in his works L2b». de Doctrina Chri- 
Stiana cap. 28. where he faith, Quod omnes homines eque diligendi 

Junt. That all men are equally to be beloved. 

Now, having proved the twoformer Points. Icould adde a third, 
viz. of the Nobility of the lews: but becaufe that Point is enough 
known amongft all Chriftians, as lately yet it hath been moft 
worthily and excellently fhewed and defcribed in a certain Book, 
called, The Gloryof Iehudah and Iſrael, dedicated to our Nation by 
that worthy Chriftian Minifter Mr. Henry lefey, (1653. in Duch) 
where this matter is fet out at large: And by Mr. Edu. Nicholas 
Genleman, in his Book, called, An Apologie for the Honorable Na- 
tion of the Yews, and all the Sonsof Z/rael(1648.in Englifh.) There- 
fore I will here forbeare, and reft on their faying of our King Salo- 
mon, the wifeft on earth, Let another mans mouth praife thee, and 
not thine own. Which is the clofe of Rabbi Meneffe Ben-l/rael, 
a Divine, and Doctor in Phyfick, in the Strand over againft the 
New-Exchange in London. 

FINIS. 
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Mofi Noble, and Learned Sir, 


Have received a letter from your worfhip, which 
fh) was welcome to me; and I read it, becaufe yours, 
WY with great delight; if you will pleafe to allow for 
the unpleafantneffe of the fubjet. For I do af- 
fure your worfhip, I never met with any thing in 
my life which I did more deeply refent, for that it 
refle&eth upon the credit of a nation, which amongft fo many 
calumnies, fo manifeft, (and therefore fhamefull) I dare to pro- 
nounce innocent. Yet I am afraid, that whilft I anfwer to them, 
I fhall offend fome, whofe zeal will not permit them to confider, 
that felf vindication, as defenfive armes, is naturall to all; but to 
be wholly filent, were to acknowledge what is fo falfly objeéted. 
Wherefore that I may juftifie my felf to my own confcience, I 
have obeyed your worfhips commands: for your requeft muft 
not be accounted leffe, at leaft by me. I prefume your worfhip 
cannot expe& either prolix, or polite difcourfes upon fo fad a 
fubje& ; for who can be ambitious in his own calamity? I have 
therefore difpatcht onely fome concife, and brief relations, bare- 
ly exceeding the bounds of a letter; yet fuch as may fuffice you, 
to inform the Rulers of the English nation, of a truth moft reall, 
and fincere; which I hope they will accept in good part, according 
to their noble, and fingular prudence and piety. For innocencie 
being alwayes moft free from fufpeéting evil, I cannot be per- 
fwaded, that any one hath either fpoken, or written againft us, 
out of any particular hatred that they bare us, but that they ra- 
ther fuppofed our coming might prove prejudiciall to their e- 
ftates, and interefts; charity alwayes beginning at home, Yet 
notwithftanding I propounded this matter under an argument of 
profit (for this hath made us welcome in other countries) and 
Aa there- 
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mal. And more then this, if they find one jin 
egge, they caft it away as prohibited. And if in eating a pie 

bread, it happens to touch any bloud drawn from the 
gummes, it muft be pared, and cleanfed from the faid 
it evidenely appeares in Sulhan Haruch and our ritual 
Since then it is thus, how can it enter into any mans heart 
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lieve that they fhould eat humane bloud, which is yet more de- 
teftable, there being fcarce any nation now remaining upon 
earth fo barbarous, as to commit fuch wickedneffe ? 

2. The precept in the Decalogue Thou shalt not kill is of gene- 
rall extent; it is a morall command. So that the Jewes are bound 
not onely, not to kill one of thofe nations where they live, but 
they are alfo oblig’d by the law of gratitude, to love them, They 
are the very words of R. Mofes of Egypt in lad a Razaka, in his 
treatife of Kings, the tenth Chapter, in the end, Concerning the na- 
Lions,theancientshavecommanded us to vifit their fick and to bury their 
dead,as thedead of Ifrael,and to relieve, and maintaintheir poor,aswe 
do the poor of Ifrael, becaufe of the wayes of peace, as it is written, 
God is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works. Pfal. 
145.9. And in conformity hereto, I witneffe before God blef- 


fed for ever, that I have continually feen in Amflerdam where I re- ` 


fide, abundance of good correfpondency, many interchanges of 
brotherly affe&ion, and fundry things of reciprocall love. I 
have thrice feen when fome Flemine Chriftians have fallen into 
the river in our ward, called Flemburgh, our nation caft them- 
felves into the river to them, to help them out, and to deliver 
their lives from death. And certainly he that will thus hazard 
himfelf to fave another, cannot harbour fo much cruell malice, 
as to kill the innocent, whom he ought out of the duty of huma- 

nity to defend and protect. 
3. It is forbidden Exodus 21. 20. to kill a ftranger; If a man 
Smite his fervant, or his maid with a rod, and he die under his hand, he 
shall furely be punished, notwith/landing, if he continue a day or two, he 
shall not be punished, for he is hismoney. The text {peaks of a fervant 
that is one of the Gentile nations, becaufe that he onely is faid to 
be the money of the ew, who is his mafter, as Aben Ezra well notes 
upon the place. And the Lord commands, that if he die under 
the band of his mafter, his mafter fhall be put to death, for that as 
it feems, he ftruck him with a murderous intent, Butit is otherwife 
if the fervant dies afterwards, for then it appeares, that he did not 
ftrike him with a purpofe to kill him; for if fo, he would have killed 
him out of hand, wherefore he fhall be free, and it may fuffice for 
punifhment that he hath loft his money. If therefore a Jew cannot 
Az kill 
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gypt, in the fifth Chapter of his treatife of the fu 
the law; yet three are excepted, which are, idolatry, murth 
adultery ; life not being to be purchafed at fo dear a rate, ast 
mitting of thefe heinous fins: an innocent death being i 
to be preferred before it. Wherefore if the killing of a Ch 
as they object, were a divine precept, and inftitution, ( 

be it from me to conceive) it were certainly to be null'd 
dred void, fince a man cannot perform it, without ir 
his own life; and not onely fo, but the life of the 
gation of an entire people; and yet more, fince it is direétly 
olation of one of thefe three precepts, Thou shalt do no mu 
which is intended univerfally of all men, as we have faid | 
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7. The Lord, bleffed for ever, by his prophet Jeremiah Chap. 
29. 7. gives it in command to the captive Ifraelites that were di- 
fperfed among the heathens, that they fhould continually pray 
for, and endeavour the peace, welfare and profperity of the city 
wherein they dwelt, and the inhabitants thereof, This the Tewes 
have alwayes done, and continue to this day in all their Syna- 
gogues, with a particular blefling of the Prince or Magiftrate, un- 
der whofe protection they live. And this the Right Honourable 
my Lord St. John can teftifie; who when he was Embaffadour to 
the Lords the States of the united Provinces, was pleafed to ho- 
nour our Synagogue at Amflerdam with his prefence, where our 
nation entertained him with mufick, and all expreffions of joy and 
gladneffe, and alfo pronounced a bleffing, not onely upon his 
honour, then prefent, but upon the whole Common-wealth of 
England, for that they were a people in league and amity ; and be- 
caufe we conceived fome hopes that they would manifeft towards 
us, what we ever bare towards them, viz. all love and affection. 
But to return again to our argument, if we are bound to ftudy, 
endeavour, and follicite, the good and flourifhing eftate of the 
city where we live, and the inhabitants thereof, how fhall we then 
murder their children, who are the greateft good, and the moft 
flourifhing bleffing that this life doth indulge to them. 

8. The children of Ifrael are naturally mercifull, and full of 
compaffion. This was acknowledged by their enemies, Kings 1, 
20, 31. when Benhadad King of Affyria was difcomfited in the 
battel, and fled away, he became a petitioner for his life to King 
Ahab, who had conquered him; for he underftood that the Kings 
of the houfe of Ifrael were mercifull Kings ; and his own experience 
confirmed it, when for a little affection that he pretended in a 
complement, he obtained again his life and fortunes, from which 
the event of the warre had difentitled him. And when the 
Gileonites made that cruell requeft to David, that feven of Sauls 
fons who were innocent, fhould be delivered unto them, the pro- 
phet faies, now the Gibeonites were not of the children of Ifrael, Sam. 
2. 21, 2, as if he had faid, in this cruelty, the piety of the Ifra- 
elites is not fo much fet forth, as the tyranny, and implacable rage 
of the Gentiles, the Gileonites, Which being fo, and experience 
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him a Jew. Now for a Iew to embrace a Chriftian in his armes, 
and fofter him in his bofome, is a teftimony of great love and 
affection. But if it was intended that fhortly after this child 
fhould be crucified, to what end was he firft circumcifed? If it 
fhall be faid it was out of hatred to the Chriftians, it appears ra- 
ther to the contrary, that it proceeded from deteftation of 
the Tewes, or of them who had newly become profelytes, to em- 
brace the Jewes religion. Surely this fuppofed pranck (ftoried 
to be done in popith times) looks more like a piece of the reall 
ſcene of the Popifh Spaniards piety, who firt baptiz’d the poor 
Indians, and afterwards out of cruel pity to their fouls, inhumane- 
ly butchered them; then of ftrict-law-obferving fewes, who dare 
not make a fport of one of the feales of their covenant, 

11. Our captivity under the Mahumetans is farre more bur- 
denfome, and grievous then under the Chriftians, and fo our an- 
cients have faid, itis better to inhabit under Edom then Ifmael, for they 
are a people more civill, and rationall, and of a better policie, as 
our nation have found experimentally. For, excepting the no- 
bler, and better fort of Tewes, fuch as live in the Court of Conſtan- 
tinople, the vulgar people of the Iewes that are difperfed in other 
countries of the Mahumetan Empire, in Afia and Africa, are treat- 
ed with abundance of contempt and fcorn, It would therefore 
follow, that if this facrificing of children be the product and re- 
fult of hatred, that they ſhould execute and difgorge it much 
more upon the Mahumetans, who have reduced them to fo great 
calamity and mifery, So that if it be neceſſary to the celebration of 
the Paffeover, why do they not as well kill a Mahumetan? But al- 
though the Iewes are fcattered, and difperfed throughout all 
thofe vaft territories, notwithftanding all their defpite againft us, 
they never yet to this day forged fuch a calumnious accufation. 
Wherefore it appeares plainly, that it is nothing elfe but a flander, 
and fuch a one, that confidering how the fcene is laid, I cannot ea- 
fily determine whether it fpeak more of malice, or of folly: cer- 
tainly Sultan Selim made himfelf very merry with it, when the 
ftory was related him bv Mofes Amon his chief Phyficyan. 

12. If all that which hath been faid is not of fufficient force to 
wipe off this accufation, becaufe the matter on our part is 
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pag. 26. where he fayes, An autem verum fit quod 
tur, Bc. i.e. whether that be true which is commonly re e 


the 
crifice a Chriftian child, privily ftollen, in di 
of Chrift, whofe paffion, and crucifixion 
I will mot affert for truth ; as well knowing, how euo 
thofe times wherein thefe things are mentioned, to h 

pen’d, (efpecially after the Inquifition was fet up in t 
doe) ta egy ned fein y And han tbe WAS MEE 
cording to the affection of the writers, were too too much 
&ed, and given unto fables and figments. pla e 
yet feen any of all thofe relations that hath by any ce 
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periment proved this fact, for they are all founded; either upon 
the uncertain report of the vulgar, or elfe upon the fecret accufa- 
tion of the Monks belonging to the inquifition, not to mention 
the avarice of the informers, wickedly hanquering after the Tewes 
wealth, and fo with eafe forging any wiekedneſſe. For in the firft 
book of the Sicilian conftitutions tit. 7. we fee the Emperour 
Frederickfaying, Sivero Iudeeus,vel Saracenus fit,inquibusprout certó 
perpendimus Chriflianorum perfecutio minus abundat ad prafens, but 
if he be a Jew or a Saracen, againft whom, as we have weighed, 
the perfecution of the Chriftians do much abound, &c. thus 
taxing the violence of certain Chriftians againft the Tewes. Or if 
perhaps it hath fometimes happened, that a Chriftian was kill’d 
by a Iew, we muft not therefore fay that in all places where they 
inhabit, they annually kill a Chriftian Child. And for that which 
Thomas Cantipratenfis lib. 2. cap. 23. affirms, viz. that it is certainly 
known, that the leues every year, in every province, eaſt lots what 
city or town fhall afford Chriftian bloud to the other cities, I can 
give it no more credit then his other fictions and lies where- 
with he hath ftuffed his book, Thus farre Ion Hoornbeek. 

13. Notwithftanding all this, there are not wanting fome hi- 
ftories, that relate thefe and the like calumnies againft an afflicted 
people, For which caufe the Lord faith, He that toucheth you touch- 
eth the apple of my eye, Zach. 2. 6. I fhall curfolarily mention fome 
paffages that have occurred in my time, whereof, I fay not that I 
was an eye witneffe, but onely that they were of generall report 
and credence, without the leaft contradiction. I have faithfully 
noted both the names of the perfons, the places where, and the 
time when they happened, in my continuation of Flavius Jofephus, 
I thall be the leffe curious therefore in reciting them here. In Vi- 
enna the Metropolis of Auſtria, Frederick being Emperour, there 
was a pond frozen, according to the cold of thofe parts, wherein 
three boyes (as it too frequently happens) were drowned. when 
they were miffed, the imputation is caft upon the Jewes, and 
they are incontinently indiéted, for murthering of them, to cele- 
brate their Paffeover. And being imprifoned, after infinite pray- 
ers and fupplications made to no effect, three hundred of them 
were burnt, when the pond thawd, thefe three boyes were found, 
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vine providence: this man came out well, paffed throughout all 
Italy, where he was feen, to the admiration of all that had cog- 
nizance of his sufferings, and died a few yeares fince at Jeru- 
Salem. 

14. The a& of the faith ( which is ordinarily done at Toledo ) 
was done at Madrid, Anno 1632, in the prefence of the King of 
Spain, where the Inquifitors did then take an oath of the King 
and queen, that they fhould maintain and conferve the Catho- 
lick faith in their dominions. In this act it is found printed, how 
that a family of our nation was burnt, for confeffing upon the 
wrack the truth of a certain accufation of a maid fervant, who, 
(provoked out of fome difguft) faid, that they had fcourged, 
and whip't an image, which by the frequent lathes, iffued forth a 
great deal of bloud, and crying with an out ftretched voice, faid 
unto them, why do you thus cruelly fcourge me? the whole no- 
bility well underftood that it was all falfe, but things of the in- 
quifition all muft hufh, 

15. A very true ftory happened at Lisbon, Anno 1631. A certain 
Church miffed one night a filver pixe or box, wherein was the 
popifh hofts. And forafmuch as they had feen a young youth of 
our nation, whofe name was Simao pires folis, fufficiently noble, 
to paffe by the fame night, not farre from thence, who went to vi- 
fit a Lady, he was apprehended, imprifoned, and terribly tortured. 
They cut off his hands, and after they had dragged him along the 
fireets, burnt him. one year paffed over, and a thief at the foot 
of the gallowes confeffed how he himfelf had rifled and plunder- 
ed the fhrine of the hoft, and not that poor innocent whom they 
had burnt. This young mans brother was a Frier, a great Theo- 
logift, and a preacher, he lives now a Jew in Am/terdam, and calls 
himfelf Eliazar de folis. 

16. Some perhaps will fay, that men are not blame worthy for 
imputing to the Jewes, that which they themfelves with their own 
mouthes have confeft, But furely he hath little underftanding of 
wracks, and tortures that fpeaks thus. An Earle of Portugal, when 
his Phyficyan was imprifoned for being a Jew, requefted one of the 
inquifitors, by letter, that he would caufe him to be fet at liberty, 
for that he knew for certain that he was a very good Chriftian, but 
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18. And now, fince that it is evident that it is forbidden the 
Tewes to eat any manner of bloud, and that to kill a man is direct- 
ly prohibited by our Jaw, and the reafons before given are con- 
fentaneous and agreeable to every ones underftanding, I know it 
will be inquired by many, but efpecially by thofe who are more 
pious, and the friends of truth, how this calumnie did arife, and 
from whence it derived its firt originall, I may anfwer, that 
this wickedneffe is laid to their charge for divers reafons, 

Firft, Ruffinus the familiar friend of S. Hierome in his verfion of 
lofephus his fecond book that he writ againft Apion the Gramma- 
rian (for the Greek text is there wanting ) tells us how Apion in- 
vented this flander to gratifie Antiochus, to excufe his facriledge, 
and juftifie his perfidious dealing with the Tewes, making their 
eftates fupplyhiswants. Propheta vero aliorum est Apion &c, Apion 
is become a Prophet, and faid that Antiochus found in the temple, 
a bed, with a man lying upon it, and a table fet before him, fur- 
nifhed with all dainties both of fea and land, and fowles, and that 
this man was aftonifhed at them, and prefently adores the en- 
trance of the King, as coming to fuccour and relieve him, and 
proftrating himfelf at his knees, & ftretching out his right hand, 
he implores liberty; whereat the King commanding him to fit down 
and declare who he was, why he dwelt there, and what was the caufe 
of this his plentifull provifion? the man with fighs and tears, la- 
mentably weeps out his neceffity: and tells him that he 
is a Grecian, and whilft he travelled about the province to get 
food, he was fuddenly apprehended, and caught up by fome 
ſtrange men, and brought to the temple, and there fhut up, that 
he might be feen by no man, but be there fatted with all man- 
ner of dainties, and that thefe unexpeéted benefits wrought in 
him at the firft joy, then fufpicion, after that aftonifhment, and 
laft of all, advifing with the Minifter that came unto him, he un- 
derftood that the Tewes every year, at a certain time appointed 
according to their fecret and ineffable law, take up fome Greek 
firanger, and after he hath been fed delicately for the fpace of a 
whole year, they bring him into a certain wood, and kill him, 
Then according to their folem rites and ceremonies, they facri- 
fice his body, and every one tafting of his intrails, in the offer- 
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they do not think themfelves obliged. 

Now the reafon of this flander was alwayes the c : 
of fome, who defiring to gain their wealth, aud poſſeſſe the 
felves of their eftates, have forg'd and introduc'd this enor 
accufation, to colour their wickedneffe, under a fpecious 
of revenging their own bloud. And to this purpofe, I re 
that when I reproved a Rabbi ( who came out of Poland 

) for the exceffe of ufurie in Germany, and Po 
exacted of the Chriftians, and told him how mod 

in Holland and in Italy were, he replyed, we are of nece 
ftrained to do fo, becaufe they fo often raife up falfe 
againfl us, and levie more from us at once, then we are abl 
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get again by them in many yeares, And fo, as experience 
fhews, it ufually fucceeds with our poor people under this 
pretext and colour. 

19. And fo it hath been divers times; men mifchieving the 
Tewes to excufe their own wickedneffe; as to inftance one pre- 
cedent in the time of a certain King of Portugal. The Lord, 
bleffed for ever, took away his fleep one night, (as he did from 
King Ahashuerus ) and he went up into a belcony in the palace, 
from whence he could difcover the whole city, and from thence 
(the moon fhining clear) he efpyed two men carrying a dead 
corps, which they caft into a Jew's yard. He prefently difpatches a 
couple of fervants, and commands them, yet with a feeming care- 
leſneſſe, they fhould trace and follow thofe men, and take notice 
of their houfe; which they accordingly did, The next day there 
is a hurly burly and a tumult in the city, accufing the Jewes of 
murder. Thereupon the King apprehends thefe rogues, and they 
confeffe the truth; and confidering that this bufineffe was guided 
by a particular divine providence, calls fome of the wife men of 
the Iewes, and asks them how they tranflate the 4. verfe of the 
121 Pfalm, and they anfwered, Behold, he that keepeth Ifrael will 
neither [lumber nor fleep. The King replied, if he will not lumber 
then much leffe will he fleep, you do not fay well, for the true 
tranflation is, Behold, the Lord doth not flumber, neither will he fuffer 
him that keepeth Ifrael to fleep. God who hath yet a care over you, 
hath taken away my fleep, that I might be an eye witneffe of that 
wickedneffe which is this day laid to your charge. This with 
many fuch like relations we may read in the book called Scebet 
lehuda, how fundry times, when our nation was at the very brink 
of deftruétion, for fuch forged flanders, the truth hath difcover- 
ed it felf for their deliverance. 

20. This matter of bloud hath been heretofore difcuffed and 
difputed before one of the Popes, at a full councell; where it 
was determined to be nothing elfe but a mere calumnie: and 
hereupon gave liberty to the Jewes to dwell in his countryes, 
and gave the princes of Italy to underftand the fame, as alfo 
Alfonfo the wife King of Spain. And fuppofe any one man had 
done fuch a thing, as I believe never any Jew did fo, yet this 
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For the lame caufe, when it paffeth from the desk toward the 
pulpit, all that it paffeth by, bow down their heads a little, with 
reverence; which can be no idolatry for thefe following 
reafons. 

Firft, it is one thing adorare, viz. to adore, and another venerari, 
viz. to worfhip. For Adoration is forbidden to any creature, whe- 
ther Angelicall, or Earthly; but Worship may be given to either 
of them, as to men of a higher rank, commonly ftiled wor/hip- 
full. And fo Abraham, who in his time rooted out vain idolatry, 
humbled himfelf, and alfo proftrated himfelf before thofe three 
guefts, which then he entertained for Men. As alfo Iofuah the holy 
Captain of the people, did proftrate himfelf to another Angel, 
which with a fword in his hand, made him afraid, at the gates of 
Jericho, Wherefore if thofe were juft men, and if we are obliged 
to follow their example, and they were not reprehended for it, 
it is clear, that to worfhip the Law in this manner as we do, can be 
no idolatry. 

Secondly, The Iewes are very ferupulous in fuch things, and 
fear in the leaft, to appear to give any honour or reverence to 
images. And fo it is to be feen in the Talmud, and in R. Mofes of 
Egypt in his Treatife of idolatry: That if by chance any Ifraelite 
fhould paffe by a Church, that had images on the outfide, and at 
that time a thorn fhould run into his foot, he may not ftoop to 
pull it out, becaufe he that fhould fee him, might fufpe& he bow- 
ed to fuch an image. Therefore according to this ftri&neffe, if 
that were any appearance of idolatry to bow to the Law, the Lewes 
would utterly abhorre it; and fince they do it, it is an evident 
fign that it is none, 

Thirdly, to kiffe images is the principall worfhip of idolatry, 
as God faith, in the 1 of Kings 19. 19. Yet I have left me feven thou- 
Jand in Ifrael, all the knees that have not bowed unto Baal, and every 
mouth that hath not kiffed him. But if that were fo, it would follow, 
that all men, who kiffe the Teftament after they are fworn, fhould 
be idolaters. But becaufe that is not fo, fince that act is but a fim- 
ple worfhip, by the fame reafon it will follow, that to bow the 
head, cannot be reputed for idolatry. 

Fourthly, Experience fheweth, that in all Nations the cere- 
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THE THIRD SECTION. 


Ir, I hope I have given fatisfaction to your worfhip, touching 
S thofe points. I fhall yet further inform you with the fame 
fincerity, concerning the reft. Sixtus Senenfis in his Biblio- 
theca, lib. 2. Titulo contra Talmud, and others, as Biatenfis, Ordine 
1. Tract. 1. Titulo Perachot. averre out of the Talmud. cap. 4. 
* that every Iew, thrice a day, curfeth all Chriftians, and prayeth 
* to God to confound, and root them out, with their Kings and 
“Princes, And this is efpecially done in the Synagogue, by the 
“Tewes Priefts, thrice a day. I pray let fuch as love the truth, 
fee the Talmud, in the quoted place; and they fhall find nothing 
of that which is objected: onely there is recited in the faid fourth 
Chapter, the daily prayer, which fpeaks of Minim, that is, Here- 
ticks, ordained in Talne, (that is a town not farre from Ierufa- 
lem, between Gath and Gazim, &c.) the Talmud hath no more, 
Hence Sixtus Senenfis by diftillation, draws forth the forefaid ca- 
lumnie, whenas, what the Talmud rehearfeth briefly, to be made 
onely by the wife men in the faid Town, he faith, was a conftitu- 
tion in the Talmud long after, 

Now let us fee what was done by thofe wife men in the faid 
Town; and let us examine, whether that may juftly offend the 
Chriftians. 

There is in the daily prayers a certain Chapter where it is thus 
written, la-Mumarim, &c. that is, For Apostates, let there 
be no hope, let all Hereticks be defiroyed, and all thine enemies, 
and all that hate thee, let them perish. And thou shalt root out the 
kingdome of pride forthwith, weaken, and put it out, and in our dayes. 
This whole Chapter fpeaketh nothing of Chriftians originally, 
but of the Iewes, who fell in thofe times, to the Zaduces, and Epi- 
cureans, and to the Gentiles, as Mofes of Egypt faith, Traét. Tephi- 
la. cap. 2. For by Apoftates and Hereticks are not to be under- 
flood all men, that are of a diverfe religion, or heathens, or 
Gentiles, but thofe renegado Tewes, who did abrogate the whole 
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all Nations tyrannically and proudly, efpecially ove 
For, after that, Ve/pafian, with his fon Titus, had diffi 
dea, And though fom Roman Emperours after that bec 
ftians, or had a good opinion of Chriftianity, yet th 
of the Romans was heathenith, and without diftinétion, 
and tyrannical], And however the Jewes repeated t 
of the prayer when the Prince was very good, and th 
der a juft government, that they did, onely of an ai 
ftome, without any malice to the prefent government, . 
truly in all their books printed again, the forefaid words are wan 
ing, left they fhould now be unjuftly objected againft the Tewe 
and fo for Apoflates and Hereticks, they fay, fecret accufers,or betray- 
ers of the Iewes. And for the kingdome of pride, (ubftit 
all Zedim, that is, proud men, 

3. After this manner, to avoid fcandall, did the 72 T 
preters, who coming in Leviticus, to unclean beafts; in the | l 
of Arnebeth which fignifies the Hare, they put Sactro8a, that 
rough foot ; leaving the Name, and keeping the fenfe. They 
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not retein the Hebrew word Arnebeth, as they have done in fome 
other appellatives, left the wife of Ptolomy whofe name was Arne- 
bet, fhould think that the Tewes bad mocked her, if they fhould 
have placed her name amongft the unclean beafts. Neither would 
they render it xa lagoon, or Aayöv lagon, which in the Greek lan- 
guage fignifies a Hare, left Ptolomy himfelf who was the fon, and 
nephew of the Lagi, fhould be offended, to fee the name of his 
family regiftred among the creatures that were unclean. Befides, 
Plutarch records, how that it was deeply refented, as a very 
high affront, and contempt, when one asked Ptolomy, who was 
Lagus his father, as if it fcoffingly reflected upon his obfcure ex- 
traction and defcent, 

4. The very like calumnie fell out concerning the very fame 
Chapter of our Prayer, when Mulet Zidan reigned in Morocco. 
A certain fugive Iew, to fhew himfelf conftant in the Mahume- 
tan Religion, and an enemy to his own Nation, accufed the Iewes 
before this king, faying, that they prayed to God for his deftru- 
étion, when they mention in their prayers all Zedim, as though 
they would have all the Family of Zidan deftroyed. They excu- 
fed themfelves with the truth, and affirmed, in praying againft 
Zedim, that they prayed onely againft proud men, (as that word in 
their Hebrew language properly fignifieth ) and not againft his 
Majefty. The King admitted of their excufe; but faid unto 
them, that becaufe of the equivocation of the word, they fhould 
change it for another. 

5. For certain, the lewes give no occafion, that any Prince, 
or Magiftrate fhould be offended with them; but contrariwife, 
as it feems to me, they are bound to love them, to defend, and 
protect them. For, by their Law, and Talmud, and the inviolable 
cufiome of the difperfed Iewes, every where, upon every Sabbath 
day, and in all yearly folemnities, they have prayers for Kings 
and Princes, under whofe Government the lewes live, be they 
Chriftians, or of other Religions, I fay by their Law, as Iere- 
miah ch, 29. commandeth, vix. Seek ye the peace of the city, whi- 
ther 1 have caufed you to be carried away captives, and pray for them, 
unto the Lord, &c. By the Talmud ord. 4. Tract. 4. Abodazara. 
cap. 1. there is a prayer for the peace of the Kingdome, from cuflome, 
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you to is place? 

The like ve find in the frit book of the Maccabees, € 
soda genen ee 12. cap. 17. when De 
Nicanor the Generall of his army againft Jerufalem, the Pri 
the Elders of the people went forth to falute him, and 
him the facrifice which they offered up to God for the we 


the King. 
In the fame hiftory lib. 2. 3. and in Jofephus Gorionides lih 
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the profperity of the King, and his iffue, and for the conferva- 
tion of his kingdome. 

In the firſt Chapter of Baruch, the difciple of Jeremiah, we 
find that the Lewes, who were firft carried captive into Babylon 
with Iechonias, made a collection of money, according to every 
ones power, and fent it to Jerufalem, faying, Behold, we have fent 
you money, wherewith ye shall buy offerings, and pray for the life of 
Neluchadnezzar,and for the lifeof Baltafar his fonne,that their dayes 
may le upon earth as the dayes of heaven, and that God would give us 

ſtrengthi and lighten our eyes, that we may live under their shadow, 
that we may long do them fervice, and find favour in their fight. 

The Iewes in Afia did the fame, as is reported by Jofephus Gori- 
onides, lib. 3. cap. 4. they fent letters, with a prefent to Hircanus 
the High-prieft, defiring that prayers might be made for the life 
of Auguftus Cefar, and his companion Marcus Antonius. 

Philo Judeus, in the book of his Embaflage to Caius, making 
mention of a letter which Caius fent, requiring his flatue to be fet 
up in the facred temple, and Agrippa’s anfwer thereupon, unto 
the faid Emperour, reports, that there were thefe words in it, viz. 
The lewes facrifice for the profperity of your Empire, and that not 
onely upon their folemn feafis, but alfo every day. 

The like is recorded by Jofephus, (lib. 2. cap. 9. De bello Judaico) 
the Iewes faid to Petronius Generall to the Emperour Caius, we 
daily offer up burnt offerings unto God, for the peace of the Emperour, 
and the whole people of Rome. And in his fecond book againft Api- 
on, he fayes, we Hebrews have allwayes accuftomed to honour Empe- 
rours with particular facrifices. 

Neither was this fervice ever entertained unthankfully, as ap- 
pears by the decree of Cyrus, Ezra 6. 3. where alfo Darius com- 
mands, that of the Kings goods, even of the tribute, expences should be 

Jorth-with given unto the Elders of the Tewes &c. and that which they 

had need /, both young bullocks,and rammes, and lamls for the burnt- 
offerings of the Lord of heaven,and wheat, falt, wine, and oyl, &c.that 
they might offer facrifices of a fweet favour, unto the God of heaven, 
and pray for the life of the King, and of his fonnes. 

The fame alfo was commanded afterwards by Artaxerxes, who 
alfo conferred liberally many large gifts, as well towards the 
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tes, when he had conquered Syria, up 
fices, | falfe Gods, but to the tru 
lem, according to the manner of the Tewes, P 
is mentioned by Jofephus de bello Iudaico ( lib. 1. 
poyl, no nor fo much as touch the treafures of 
becaufe (as Tully in his Oration for Plancius fu 
Auguſtine in his book de civitate Dei affentos) he 
might be thought too avaritious; for this feems in 
very ridiculous, and childifh ; for military law wou 
acquitted him for this; but becaufe of the ne 
with which his mind was fo affected. Philo Iudeus, ( 
relates a letter of Agrippa’s, where he writes, that Auguftus C 
the temple in fo great reverence, that he — crifi 
of one bullock, and two lambs, to be offered up every day t 
of his own revenues, And his wife Iulia Augufia, adorn'd it y 
golden cups, and bafons, and many other coftly gifts. 
did Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, fall (hort of her liberality. 
berius throughout the 22 years of his Empire, comm 
crifices to be offered up unto God, out of his own tribute, 
like did Nero, till the unadvifed rathnefle of Eleaxar in ref 
his facrifice, alienated the mind of the Emperour, that he be 
the caufe of a bloudy perfecution. 
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And by all this, we may the better interpret that 11 verfe of the 
1. chap. of Malachy) who flourifht in the fecond temple,) The 
words are, From the rifing of the fun, even unto the going down of the 
fame, mi name shall be greatamong the Gentiles, and in every placein- 
cenfe shall Le offered unto my name, and a pure offering; for my name 
shall be great among the heathen, faith the Lord of hofts. For befides 
that the heathens termed the temple the houfe of the great God, 
(Ezra 5. 8.) they and their Monarchs, and Emperours, both of 
Perfia, Grece, and Rome, defired, as we have heard, to have facrifi- 
ces, and incenfe, offered for them in Gods name. 

9. And let the reader be pleafed further to obferve, that the 
lewes were accuftomed, not onely to offer up facrifices, and pray- 
ers to God, for the Emperours, their friends, confederates, and 
allyes, but alfo generally for the whole world, It is the cuftome 
(faith Agrippa to Caius according to Philo p. 1035.) for the High- 
prieft, at the day of attonement, to make a prayer unto God, for 
all mankind; befeeching him to adde unto them another year, 
with bleſſing and peace. The fame Philo ludeeusin his fecond book 
of Monarchy faith, The priefis of other nations pray unto Godonely for 
the welfare of their own particular nations, but our High-prieft prayes 

‚for the happinefJe and profperity of the whole world. And in his book 
of facrifices, p. 836. he faith, Some facrifices are offered up for our 
nation,and fome for all mankind, For the daily facrifices,twice a day, 
viz.at morning, and evening, are for the obtaining of thofe good things, 
which God the chief good, grants unto them, at thofe two times of the 
day. 

And in like manner, Jofephus in his fecond book againft Apion 
faith, We facrifice, and pray unto the Lord, in the firfi place, for the 
wholeworld, for their profperity,and peace,andafterwards more par- 
ticularly for our felves, forafmuch (as we conceive) that prayer which 
is firfl extended univerfally, and is afterwardsputup more particularly, 
is very much acceptable unto God. Which words are alfo related by 
Eufebius Cefareenfis, in his Preparatio Evangelica, lib. 8. cap. a. 

10, Tis true, that no outward materiall glories are perpetu- 
all; and fo the temple had its period, and with the pafchall lamb, all 
other facrifices ceafed: But in their flead, we have at this day 
prayer, and as Hofeah {peaks Cap. 14. 2. For bullocks, we render 
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fee heart, &c. A moft worthy imitation of 
mon, who after he had finifhed the building of the 
that long prayer King. 1. 8. was not unmindfull of t 
but v. 41. he faith, desig qe y 7 erning a firanger, t 
people of Ifrael, but out of a farre 
erii iet ema Jure rrt 
‚firetched-out arm, when he fhall come, and pray towards this 
hear thou in heaven thy dwelling place,anddo according to all ii 
‚franger calleth to thee for, that all people of the earth mi n 
name, to fear thee, as do the people of Ifrael, and that they may | 
that thy name is called upon this houfe which I have builded. N 
it may be obſerved, that when the Ifraclite comes to 
faith, 29. and give every man according to his wayes; but upon 
prayer of range, he ai, and do cording oli that the fran 
ge 
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Jiranger calleth to thee for. And this diftinétion is made to this 
end, that by the evident, and apparent return, and anfwer of their 
prayers, all Gentiles might effectually be brought in to the 
truth, and knowledge, and fear of God, as well as the Ifra- 
elites. 

12. Moreover, fince the holy prophets made prayers, and fup- 
plications for all men, as well for the mations, as the Ifraelites, 
how fhould not we do the fame, for the nations, among whom we 
inhabit, as ingaged by a more efpeciall obligation, for that we 
live under their favour and proteétion? In Deuteronomy 23. 7. 
God commands Thou shalt not abhorre an Egyptian, notwithftand- 
ing the heavy burthens they afflicted us with, onely becaufe thou 
waft a firanger in his land, becaufe that at the firft, they entertain- 
ed, and received us into their country. 

As on the other fide, Ezek. 23. 11. he faith, As I live, faith the 
Lord God, I have no pleafure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live. We ought therefore to imi- 
tate his actions, and not to hate any man, upon the mere account 
of religion, but onely to pray to the Lord for his converfion ; 
and this alfo, without giving offence, or any kind of moleftation. 
To deteft, or abhorre thofe, to whom we owe that profperity 
which we enjoy, or who endeavour their own falvation, is a thing 
very unworthy, and ill becoming; but to abhorre their vices, 
and fins, is not fo. It was a very excellent obfervation, of a moft 
wife, and vertuous Lady, Beruria, who (as it is recorded in the 
Talmud, Berachot cap. 1. when her husband R. Meir was about to 
pray to God, to deftroy fome of his perverfe, and froward neigh- 
bours, that had no leffe grievoufly, then malicioufly vexed, and 
molefted him, gave him this feafonable admonition, that fuch a 
thing ought not to be done in Ifrael; but that he should rather makehis 
prayer that they might return, and break off their finnes by repentance, 
alledging that text, Pſal. 104.35. Let fin be confumed out of the earth; 
it is not faid finners, but finnes; and then the wicked shall be no 
more. 

13. We have now in this Section fhewn, that it is a mere calum- 
nie to imagine, that we Tewes fhould pray to God, fo as to give an 
offence to the Chriftians, or caufe fcandall, by any thing in 
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prayer, and worthy of commendation. The Sultan Selim, 
that famous conquerour, and Emperour of the Mahumetans, 
made fo much account of it, that he commanded his Doctor Mo- 
Jes Amon, (who tranflated the Pentateuch into the Arabian and Per- 
Jian languages) that he fhould tranflate our prayers. And when 
he had delivered them to him in the Turkish Tongue, he faid to 
him, what need is there of fo long prayers? truly this one might 
fuffice, he did fo highly efteem and value it. This is like an other 
prayer which was made at that time, viz, 

“ Bleffed be our God, who created us for his honour, and fe- 
“parated us from thofe that are in errours, and gave unto us a 
“ Law of truth, and planted amongft us eternall life. Let him 
“open our hearts in his law, and put his love in our hearts, and 
* his fear, to do his will, and to ferve him with a perfect heart, 
“that we may not labour in vain, nor beget children of perdi- 
“tion. Let it be thy will, O Lord our God, and God of our Fa- 
“thers, that we may keep thy ftatutes, and thy laws in this world, 
* and may deferve, and live, and inherit well, and that we may at- 
“tain the bleffing of the world to come, that fo we may fing 
“to thy honour, without ceafing. O Lord my God, I will praife 
“ thee for ever. 

But neither the one, nor the other is a blafphemy, or maledi- 
&ion againft any other Gods, for thefe reafons following. 

1. It is not the manner of the Jewes by their law to curfe other 
gods by name, though they be of the Gentiles. So in Exod. 
cap. 22. 27. Thou shalt not revile the Gods. Heb. H), that is 
Gods, or God, as Philo Iudœus in libro de Monarchid,doth interpret, 
and not Judges, as Onkelus and Jonathan tranflate in their Chald. 
Paraphr. Where Philo addes this reafon, which is, left they hearing 
their own Gods blafphemed, fhould in a revengefull way of reta- 
liation, blafpheme the true God of Ifrael. And we have examples 
enough, how the idolatrous heathen ufed to revile, and defame 
each others Gods, both in Cicero, and Iuvenal. 

And in that fenfe Flavius Jofephus in his book written againft 
Apion, faith thefe words: “ As it is our practiſe to obferve our 
* own, and not to accufe, or revile others; fo neither may we de- 
“ride, or blafpeeme thofe, which others account to be Gods. 
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2. The time wherein thefe, as alfo the 
pofed, and ordered, was in the dayes 
men, amongft whom were three Prophets, 
chy, compofed them, as we have it in the 
cannot fay, that there is any thing in 
reverence of Chrift, ‘who was Bit lori END 

Moreover, the Tewes, fince that calumny wa 
that was fpoken of the Gentiles, and their vain | 
themfelves to things of no worth, and vanity) | e 
decline, and avoid the leaft occafion of feandall, an a 
left off to print that line, and do not in fome books = 
part thereof, As John Hoornbeek alfo fo 
tioned Prolegomena, and William Dorſtius, in his ob 
R. David Gawx, p. 269. and Bustorf in i book of 4l 
And perhaps it will be worthy our obfervation, that all | 
witneffes fay, that it was firt made known to them, ) 
nius Margarita, who was a Iew, converted to the Chi 
"That this part of the prayer was intended Contra ic a 
againft the Popish idols, which they therefore, as 8 
confequence, interpret, as againft Chrifi; but how July, 

unprejudiced and unbiafed reader judge. 

3. If this be fo, how can it be thought, that in their S 
they name him with fcornfull fpitting, (farre be it fro 
The Nation of the Jewes is wife, and ingenius. So faid the 
Deut. cap. 4. 6. The Nations fhall fay, furely this is a wife, 
derfta people. Therefore, how can it be fuppofed, 1 
fhould be fo bruitifh in a ftrange land, when their Religion 
pendeth not upon it? Certainly, it is much contrary pre- 
cept we fpake of, to (hew any refemblance of fcorn. There wa 
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never any fuch thing done, (as it is well known) in Italy, and 
Holland, where ordinarily the Synagogues are full of Chriflians ; 
which with great attention, ftand confidering, and weighing all 
their actions, and motions. And truly they fhould have found 
great occafion to find fault withall, if that were fo. But never was 
any man heard thus to calumniate us, where ever we dwell and in- 
habite, which is a reafon fufficiently valid, to clear us, Where- 
fore, I fuppofe, that I have fufficiently informed you, concerning 
our prayers, in which we purpofe nothing, but to praife God, and 
to ask fpirituall, and temporall bleffings, and by our fervice, 
and worfhip, implore the divine benevolence, protection, and 
defence, 


THE FIFTH SECTION, 


Ut forafmuch as it is reported, that we draw, and feduce o- 
thers to our religion, &e. 

1. Never unto this day, in any part hath this been fuf- 
pected, where the Iewes are difperfed ; nor can it find place here. 
Truly, I have held friendíhip with many great men, and the wi- 
feft, and moft eminent of all Europe; and alfo they came to fee 
me, from many places, at my houfe, and I had many friendly dif- 
courfes with them, yet did not this give occafion to make us fuf- 
pe&ed of any fuch things. Yea, Gafpar Barleus, the Virgill of our 
time, and many others, bave written many verfes in my commen- 
dations, which I mention not, for vain glory (farre be it) but for 
vindication of my innocent repute, 

2. By our rituall books we are clear of this feducing. For if any 
man offer to become a Lew, of what Nation foever he be, before we 
receive him, and admit him as a member of our Synagogue, we are 
bound to confider, whether he be moved by neceffity to do it, or 
if it be not for that he is in love with fome of our nation, or for 
any other worldly refpect. Aud when we find no reafon to ſuſpect 
him, we have yet another obligation upon us, which is, to let him 
know the penalties he fubjeéts himfelf unto, if he breaketh the 
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was but a pretence, and colour for their 
is well known, having no other thing to o 
I do much commend that opinion, not onel; 
Immanuelis, but of our Flavius Iofe AO 
Hiftorians, which he relates in his hiftory 
“ At that time ( faith ee I 
“of the Trachomites, fubje&s of the king; b 
e witht aren, and money. Thefe, when 
compell to be circumcifed, if they would live 
* [ would not fuffer them to trouble them ; maintain 
“ry man ought to ferve God, of his own free willy aiid 
* ced thereto by others. For, fhould we do this thing ( 
“it might make them repent, that ever they fled [ 
* perfwading the multitude, I did abundantly afford | 
“men, their food, according to their diet, 
Truly, this was an action worthy of a noble, and 
worthy of imitation, for defending common liberty, 
judgement, and determination to God alone, u 
quifitions, with all their torments, and eruelties, ca 
Tew, that falls into their power, become a 
fonable beafts are taught by blowes, but men are taught by 
fon. Nor are men perfwaded to other opinions, by tc 
rather, on the contrary, they become more firm, and conft 
their Tenet. 
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THE SIXTH SECTION, 


ceed to fmaller matters, though leffe pertaining to my fa- 

culty, that is to bufineffe of Merchandife. Some fay, that 
if the Iewes come to dwell here, they will draw unto themfelves 
the whole Negotiation, to the great damage of the naturall Inha- 
bitants, I anfwer, that it hath been my opinion alwayes, ( with 
fubmiffion to better judgements) that it can be no prejudice at 
all to the Englifh Nation; becaufe, principally in tranfporting 
their goods, they would gain much, by reafon of the publick pay- 
ments of cuftomes, excife, &c. 

Moreover, they would alwayes bring profit to the people of the 
land, as well in buying of commodities, which they would tranf- 
port to other places, as in thofe they would trade in here. 
And if by accident, any particular perfon fhould lofe by it, by 
bringing down the price of fuch a commodity, being difperfed 
into many hands; yet by that means the Commonwealth would 
gain in buying cheaper, and procuring it at a leffer rate, 

Yea, great emolument would grow to the naturall Inhabitants, 
as well in the fale of all provifion, as in all things elfe that con- 
cern the ornaments of the body, Yea, and the native Mecha- 
nicks alfo would gain by it, ( there being rarely found among us, 
any man that ufeth any fuch art.) 

2. Adde to this, that as our nation hath failed into almoft all 
parts of the world, fo they are alwayes herein profitable to a na- 
tion, in a readineffe to give their opinions, in favour of the peo- 
ple amongft whom they live. Befide that, all ftrangers do bring 
in new merchandifes, together with the knowledge of thofe for- 
reign Countries wherein they were born, 

And this is fo farre from damnifying the natives, that it con- 
duces much to their advantage; becaufe they bring from their 
countryes new commodities, with new knowledge, For the great 
Work-Maſter, and Creatour of all things, to the end, to make 
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Hs thus difcuffed the main exceptions, I will now pro- 


L 


plying if to say dades Wish ao AR 
of that nature, 


4. Nor can it be ety ER 
are deceivers ; generality cannot 


nor do I think, but there may be fome deceivers 

as well as amongft all other nations and people, be 
bafeneffe along with it. 

S Bat if we look D» tint viib we esit D 7 

on, the morall precept of the Decalogue, Thou shalt not, 

belongs in common to all Lewes, towards all Gentiles. As ma: 


the jewells and houfhold ftuff, of which the Israelites fpoile 
Egyptians, as I have heard it fometimes alledged by fome, to 
men; becaufe that was a particular difpenfation, and a 
cept for that time. So it is recorded in the Talmud, in the of 
the Sanhedrim, cap. 11. that in the time of Alexander the 
thofe of Alexandria accufed the Tewes for being thieves, and 
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demanded reftitution of their goods. But Guebia Ben Pefria an- 
fwered them, our Fathers went down into Egypt but feventy fouls, 
there they grew a numerous nation, above 60000, and ferved 
them in bafe offices, for the fpace of 210 yeares, according to 
this, pay us for our labour, and make the accounts even, and you 
(hall fee you are yet much in our debt. The reafon fatisfied Alex- 
ander, and he acquitted them. 

6. By confequence, the Tewes are bound not to defraud, nor 
abufe in their accounts, negotiation, or reckonings, any man 
whatfoever, as it may be feen exprefly in R, Mofes of Egypt, and 
R. Mofeh de Kofi in Samag. 

7. Yea, they farther fay, that by reftitutions, there is a refult 
to the praife of God, and the facred Law. whence that holy, and 
wife man, R. Simeon Ben Satah, having bought an affe of a Gentile, 
the head ftall whereof was a jewell of great value, which the owner 
knew not of, afterwards he found it, and freely, and for nothing, 
he reftored it to the feller, that knew not of it, faying, I bought 
the affe, but not the jewell. Whence there did accrue honour to 
God, and his Law, and to the nation of the Iewes, as Midras Raba 
reports in Parafot Hekel. 

8. After the fame manner they command, that the oath which 
they fhall make to any other nation, muft be with truth, and ju- 
ftice, and muft be kept in every particular, And for proof there- 
of, they quote the hiflory of Zedekias, whom God punifhed, and 
deprived of his kingdome, becaufe he kept not his word, and 
oath, made to Nebuchadnezzar,in the name of God, though he were a 
Gentile,as it is faid, 2 of Chronicles,cap.36.13. And he alfo rebelled 
againft Nebuchadnezzar, who made him fwear by God, 

9. Thefe are the laws and obligations which the Tewes hold. 
So that the Law that forbids the Iewes to kill any Gentiles, forbids 
them alfo to /teal from them. Vet every one mutt look to it, for 
the world is full of fraud in all Nations. I remember a pretty fto- 
ry of what paffed in Morocco, in the Court of the king of Mauri- 
tania. There was a Jew that had a fort of falfe ftones, &c.—He 
making a truck with a Portugal Chriftian, for fome Verdigreafe 
that he had, which was much fofifticated, (as they are wont to 
do there) being all falfified with Earth; one of the Portugals friends 
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propternovas accufationes Chriftianorum pofl eundem diem inde factas 
non molestentur, fed pacem inde habeant in futurum. Provifo, quod 
Judæi indictati,vel percertam fufpicionem,re&ati de hujufmodi tranf- 
grefsione ante predictum diem Maii, Iudicium fubeant coram vobis, 
juxta formam prius inde ordinatam & provifam. Et ideo vobis mane- 
amus, quod fines hujufmodi capiatis, & pramiffa fieri, & obfervari 
faciatis in forma predicto, Teste Rege apud Cantuar. 8. die Maii. 


THE SEVENTH SECTION. 


Nd now by this time, I prefume (moft noble Sir) I may have 
A given abundant satisfaction, (fo farre as the nature of an 
epiftle will permit) to all your objeétions, without gi- 
ving juft ground of offence, or fcandall to any. And forafmuch 
as you are further defirous to know fomewhat, concerning the 
ftate of this my expedition, and negotiation at prefent, I fhall 
now onely fay, and that briefly, that the communication and cor- 
refpondence I have held, for fome yeares fince, with fome eminent 
perfons of England, was the firft originall of my undertaking this 
defign, For I alwayes found by them, a great probability of ob- 
taining what I now requeft ; whilft they affirmed, that at this time 
the minds of men ftood very well affected towards us; and that 
our entrance into this Ifland, would be very acceptable, and well- 
pleafing unto them, And from this beginning fprang up in me a 
femblable affection, and defire of obtaining this purpofe. For, 
for feven yeares on this behalf, I have endeavoured, and follici- 
ted it, by letters, and other means, without any intervall. For I 
conceived, that our univerfall difperfion was a neceffary circum- 
ftance, to be fulfilled, before all that fhall be accomplifhed which 
the Lord hath promifed to the people of the Tewes, concerning 
their reftauration, and their returning again into their own land, 
accordingtothofe words Dan.12.7. When he shall have accomplished 
to fcatter the powerof the holy people, all thefe things shall be finished. 
As alfo, that this our fcattering, by little, and little, fhould be a- 
mongft all people, from the oneend of the earth even untothe other; as 
it is written Deut, 28. 64. I conceived that by the end of the earth 
might be underftood this J/land. And I knew not, but that the 
Lord 
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anew made my humble addreffes to his H 
tector (whom God preferve.) ‘And Snding t 
would not be altogether unwelcome to him 
hopes which I conceived, I joyfully took my 
my friends, my kindred, all my advantages t and t 
try wherein I have lived all my life time, under the b 
&ion, and favour of the Lords, the States Gener u 
ftrates of Amflerdam ; in fine (I fay) I parted with 
took my voyage for England, Where, after my arri b 
ry courteoufly received, and treated with much reſpect, d 
ed to his moft Serene Highueffe, a petition, and fome. 
which for the moft part, were written to me by my breth 
lewes, from feverall parts of Europe, as your worthip 
underftand by Sane oda relations. Whereupon it pleafed 
neffe to convene an Affembly at Whitehall, of Divines, , 
and Merchants, of different perfwafions, and opinions, Whe 
mens judgements, and fentences were different, Infomuch, 
as yet, we have had no finall determination from his moft $ 
Highneffe. Wherefore thofe few Jewes that were here, defp 
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of our expected fuccefle, departed hence, And others who defi- 
red to come hither, have quitted their hopes, and betaken them- 
felves fome to Italy, fome to Geneva, where that Commonwealth 
hath at this time, moft freely granted them many, and great pri- 
viledges. 

Now, O moft high God, to thee I make my prayer, even to 
thee, the God of our Fathers, Thou who haft been pleafed to ftile 
thy felf the keeper of Ifrael; Thou who haft gracioufly promifed, 
by thy holy Prophet Ieremiah, (cap. 31.) that thou wilt not cafi off 
all the feed of Ifrael, for all the evill that they have done ; thou who 
by fo many ftupendious miracles, didft bring thy people out of E- 
gypt, the land of bondage, and didſt lead them into the holy land ; 
gracioufly caufe thy holy influence to defcend down into the 
mind of the Prince, (who for no private intereft, or reſpect at all, 
but onely out of commiferation to our affliction, hath inclined 
himfelf to protect, and fhelter us, for which extraordinary hu- 
manity, neither I my felf, nor my nation, can ever expect to be a- 
ble to render him anfwerable, and fufficient thanks, ) and alfo into 
the minds of his moft illuftrious and prudent Council, that they 
may determine that, which according to thine infinite wifdome, 
may be beft, and moft expedient for us. For men (O Lord) fee 
that which is prefent, but thou in thy omnifciencie feeft that 
which is afarre off, 

And to the highly honoured nation of England, I make my moft 
humble requeft, that they would read over my arguments impar- 
tially, without prejudice, and devoid of all paffion, effectually 
recommending me to their grace and favour, and earneftly be- 
feeching God that he would be pleafed to haften the time promi- 
fed by Zephaniah, wherein we fhall all ferve him with one confent, 
after the fame manner, and fhall be all of the fame judgement, that 
as his name is one, fo his fear may be alfo one, and that we may all 
fee the goodneffe of the Lord, bleffed for ever, and the confolati- 
ons of Zion. Amen, and Amen. 


From my ftudy, in London, April the 10, in the year from the cre- 
ation 5416, and in the year, according to the vulgar ac- 
count, 1656. 
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Poy 
Spanish onely. E 
Tha fecond part, upon the frit Propia 
Contre sid party upon the Inter Prophets 
the fourth part upon the 
Humas, or the Pentateuch, with the fev 


gn. 
Theforo de los dirim five books of the rites and ce: 
the Tewes, in two Volumes. 
Humas the Pentateuch, with a commentarie. 
Piedra pretiofa, of Nebuchadnezzar's image, or the fifth N lo 


chy. 
Laus orationes del anno, the lewes prayers for the wh 
tranflated out of the originall. 
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Books ready for the Prefle. 


De cultu Ymaginum contra Pontificios Latine. 

Sermois, Sermons in the Portugal tongue. 

Loci communes Omnium Midrafim, which contains the divinity of 
the ancient Rabbins, in Hebrew. 

Bibliotheca Rabbinica, together with the arguments of their 
books, and my judgement upon their feverall editions, 

Phocylides in Spanish verfe cum Notis. 

Hippocratis Aphorifmi in Hebrew. 

Flavius lofephus adverfus Apionem, in Hebrew, ejufdem Monarchia 
rationis in Hebrew. 

Refutatio libri cui titulus Preadamite, 

Hiftoria five continuatio Flavii Jofephi ad hec ufque tempora. 

De divinitate legis Mofaice. 

De fcientia Talmudiflarum, in fingulis facultatibus, 

Philofophia Rabbinica. 

De disciplinis Rabbinorum, 

Nomenclator Hebraius & Arabicus. 


I have alfo publifhed, and printed, with my own preffe, above 
60 other books, amongft which are many bibles in Hebrew, and 


Spanish, with all our Hebrew prayers correéted, and difpofed in 
good order. 
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NOTES 


(Po page; l= line) 


PORTRAITS OF MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL 
(Frontispiece, and pp. 1 and 105) 


Pocock, in his biographical introduction to the English translation ot 
Menasseh ben Israel's “De Termino Vitz” (Lond., 1700), gives the 
following pen-picture of the author derived from the recollections of 
English Jews who remembered the days of the Whitehall Conferences :— 

“ He was of middle stature and inclining to fatness. He always used his 
own hair, which (many years before his death) was very grey; so that his 
complexion being pretty fresh, his demeanour graceful and comely, his habit 
plain and decent, he commanded an awful reverence which was partly due to 
so venerable a deportment. In short, he was un homme sans passion, sans 
legiereté, mais hélas ! sans opulence”? (p. viii). 

This description agrees with the portraits of Menasseh. Three of 
these portraits are extant. Two of them are by Rembrandt, and one is 
by a Jewish line-engraver, Salom Italia. Curiously enough, although far 
inferior in artistic merit to the Rembrandts as a portrait, Menasseh prized 
the Italia engraving highest. He sent a copy to the Silesian mystic 
Frankenberg in 1643, and he writes in the Bonum Nuncium Israeli :— 

* Abr. a Frankenberg. . . . effigiem meam, aeri incisam misissem, ubi 
ad symbolum meum Perigrinando Quzrimus, cui ab uno latere Hominis 
Peregrinantis, ab ri candele emblema adscriptum cum hoc dicterio 

y sic praefatur 2). 
Topa Ds ra —.— of this poe was used by Men- 
asseh as a trade-mark in his printing-office. It has for this reason been 
oduced on the title-page of the present work. Salom Italia's portrait is 
ollen found bound up with the first Latin version of the * Hope of Israel," 
and was roughly copied in the Spanish edition published at Madrid in 1881. 

Rembrandt belonged to the distinguished circle of Menasseh’s personal 
friends. He illustrated the Piedra Gloriosa published by Menasseh in 1655, 
and he etched one portrait of the Rabbi, and painted another. The 
etching, of which a mezzotinted reproduction is presented on the frontis- 
piece of the present work, was mM in 1636 when Menasseh was 
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It is doubtful whether Kayserling (Misc. Heb. Lit, ii. p. 16 aod 
note 76), following Castro, is correct in his conjecture that this i 
is the work of Menasseh himself. There are too many misunderstandings 
of the Hebrew names and quotations to admit of this view. The de- 
viations from the original suggest that it was hurriedly executed from a 
first draft of the Spanish version, which was afterwards revised by the 
author, who omitted to perform the same service for the Latin text. 

The English version (pp. xiv, 90, 12mo) was based on the Latin, and 

uced all its faults. It appeared in London towards the end of 1650. 
The title-page runs as follows :— 

The T Hope of Israel: / Written / By Menasseh Ben Israel, / an 
Hebrew Divine, and Philosopher./ Newly extant, and Printed in / 
Amsterdam, and Dedicated by the / Author to the High Court, the / 
Parliament of England, and to the / Councell of State./ "Translated into 
English, and [rer by Authority./ In this treatise is shewed the 
place where the ten / Tribes at this present are, A as PA the 
strange relation of one Antony Monte- / zinus, a Lue of what him 
as he tra- / velled over the Mountaines Cordillere, with / divers other 

rticulars about the restoration of / the Jewes, and the time when./ 

rinted at London by R. I. for Hannah Allen, / at the Crown in Popes- 
head / Alley, 1650. 

he only respect in which this version differs from the Latin is that it 

contains on pp. xi-xiv an address from “ The Translator to the Reader.” 
The name of the translator is not given, but the work was subsequentl 
acknowledged by Moses Wall in a correspondence with E. S. (Sir Edward 
Spencer) ; in 66-72. 

A second edition, “corrected and amended,” sm. 4to, was published 
in 1651 and reprinted in 1652. It is the latter which is reproduced in the 
present volume on account of its convenient format, and of the A ices 
which throw light on the motives by which the publication in England 
was actuated, 

The following is a list of other editions and translations :— 

1659. Spanish by Jedidjah Ibn Gabbai (Sm: . 

1666. Dutch bythe Bara (Arne mel 

1691. Judeo-German by Mardochai ben Moses Drucker ( Amster- 
dam). 

1697. Hebrew by Eljakim ben Jacob ( Amsterdam). 

1703. lbid. 

1712. Judeo-German (Frankfort) reprint of 1691 edition. 

1723. Spanish ( Amsterdam) reprint of original edition. 

1792. English by Robert Ingram (Colchester). 

1836. Hebrew (Wilna) reprint of 1703 edition. 

1850. English ( London) reprint of 1650 edition. 

1881. Spanish, by Santiago Perez Junquera (Madrid), reprint of 
original edition. 
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Notes 


The Thorn Tree, being a history of thorn worship of the Twelve 


Tribes of Israel, but more especially of the Lost Tribes and House 
of David. By Theta. London, 1863. 


Paläorama. Oceanisch-Amerikanische Untersuchungen und Aufklärun- 


Erlangen, 1868. 


gen. 
Ireland, Ur of the Chaldees. By Anna Wilkes. London, 1873. 
Ueber die Abstammung der Englischen Nation. Von D. Paulus 


P. 
P. 


P. 


Cassel. Berlin, 1880. 

6,1. 29. „ Cordillere," Spanish. A mountain chain, sometimes, as 
here, applied in a specific sense to the Andes. 

6,1. 32. “The Sabbaticall River," or Sambation, a river mentioned 
in the Midrash as flowing ig the first six days of every week and 
drying up on the Sabbath. (Neubauer, “ Géographie du Talmud,” 
pp. 33-34, 299; Hamburger, Real-Encyclopädie des Juden- 
thums,” vol. ii. p. 1071; see also ** Hope of Israel,” infra, p. 35.) 


. 7, J. 15. „% intend a continuation of Josephus." No trace of this 


work has been found. From a passage in the Vindicie there is 
reason to believe that it it was completed in MS. (see p. 115 and 
note thereon, infra, p. 167). 


Tue ReLarion or Antony Monrezinus 


. 11. An earlier translation of this affidavit was published by Thomas 


Thorowgood in “ Jewes in America," pp. 129, 130. (See Intro- 
duction to present work, p. xxv. 
» 


. 11, I. 13. “ Port Honda,” now Bahia Honda, an inlet at the north- 


eastern extremity of Colombia, in 12° 20' N. and 50° W. It was 
first visited by Ojeda in 1502, and named by him Puerto de Santa 
Cruz. There is a town named Honda in the interior, and a bay of the 
same name on the northern coast of Cuba, 60 miles west of Havana. 


“11,1. 15. (Province of Quity,” modern Quito, originally a presi- 


dency of the Spanish viceroyalty of Peru, afterwards a division of the 
Republic of Colombia, and in 1831 organised with thedistricts of Asuay 
and Guayaquil into a new republic, under the name of Ecuador. 

11, J. 17. “ Cazicus,” modern Cacique or Cazique, used in Spanish to 
designate an Indian chief. The word is of Haytian origin. An 
early Spanish writer derives it from the Hebrew. (Kayserling, 
** Christopher Columbus,” p. 154.) 


. 11, J. 29. „ Jonkets,”” junket, from Italian giuncata, a cream-cheese, 


so called because served on rushes (giuncoa—a rush): 
And beare with you both wine and juncates fit 
And bid him eat," 
—Srensen, F. Q, V. iv. 49. 
“ With stories told of many a feat, 
How faery Mab the junkets eat,” 
—Mivron, L' Allegro, 172, 
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11 dal duisi 


Votes 


P. 19, l. 30. „ Rabbi Jonathan ben Uziel” The author of a free 
Aramaic paraphrase (Targum) to the Hebrew Prophetical Books. 
His date is about the beginning of the Christian era. A Targum to 
the Pentateuch is wrongly ascribed to him; this is ly the 
Targum Yerushalmi or Jerusalem Targum (see Zunz, * Die Got- 
tesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden," pp. 66 seg.). 

P. 19, l. 33. “ Rabbinus Josephus Coen in his Chronology ” (see Bial- 
loblotzky, “The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph ben Meir the Sphardi,” 

x vere. 1835). er E 1496 and died 1575. 

. 21, Sect. 4. e Hebrew in the first case is 
Tee Ta 


the py in the second word being re; 
the second case the Hebrew is ned 1 ye 5waenp (see 


** Esperanca de Israel," pp. 26, 27). 

P. 21, l. 32. “ Coll jr clo. ) 

P. 22, l. 7. “ Petrus Cieza” = Pedro Ciega de Leon. 

P. 22,1. 8. “ Guamanga”” : modern Ayacucho. 

P. 23, 1. 30, “ Garracas ” = Caracas. 

P. 24, l. 9. “Alonsus de Erzilla” = Alonzo d’Ercilla y Zuñiga 
(1530-1595). The quotation is from “La Araucana,” the 
most famous of Spanish Epi 

P. 24,1. 27. “ Maragnon”’ = Marañon, another name for the Amazon. 

P. 24, l. 35. “ Farnambuc " = Pernambuco. 

P. 26, I. 14. “The Isle of Solomon and Hierusalem." —Mendaña landed 
on Isabel Island in 1568, and named the group Solomon, and Bougai: 
ville rediscovered the islands in 1768. H. B. Guppy, “The 
Solomon Islands and their Natives” (Lond. 1887). C. M. Wood 
in “Proceedings R. Geog. Soc.,” 1888, 351-76, and 1890, 
p 394-418, with map (p. 444), on which are given the original 

panish as well as the modern names of the islands. 

P. 28,1. 7. “To this day they privately keep their Religion.” The Mar- 
ranos. See supra, pp. xii-xiv. 

P. 29,1. 9. “ My Reconciler." “Conciliador” Segda Parte. Amster- 

m, 1641. This work was translated into Latin by Vossius 
(1687), and into English by Lindo (1842). 

P. 29, Sect. 16. A bibliography of the Jews in China has been published 
in French by Henri Cordier. A useful summary of our know- 
ledge of the Hebrew Settlements in China, brought down to the 
most recent date, has been written by Mr. Marcus Adler (Jew. 
Quart. Rev., vol. xiii. pp. 18-41). 

P. 33, l. 20. * David the Reubenite.” David Reubeni, an Oriental 
Jew, who visited Europe in 1524, alleging himself to be an envoy 
from the Ten Tribes. He was received with distinction by the 
Pope and the King of Portugal, and made a great commotion among 
the Marranos and Jews (Graetz, “Geschichte,” vol. ix. pp. 244 
et seq. ) 
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Notes 


P. 


35, l. 37. “In Talmud tractat, Sanbedy." — ** Sanhedrin” is the 

me of a treatise of the Talmud, the fourth in the fourth book of 
the Jerushalmi, and the fifth in the fourth book of the Babli. 
Excerpts have been translated into Latin with elaborate notes by 
Joh. Coccejus (Amsterdam 1629). 


P. 36,1. 9. “ Beresit Rabba” The first part of the “Midrash Rabboth,”” 


P. 
P. 


the chief collection of Hagadic or homiletic expositions of the 
Scriptures, As its name implies, it deals with Genesis (Zunz, 
** Gottesdienstlichen Vorträge, pp. 184 el seg., 1892.) 

be “in 


. 36, I. 9. * In Perasach,” should Parashah 11” (see original 


Spanish „ Esperança,” p. 66). The misprint occurs in the Latin. 
“ Parasha ” mend Fn e are 100 sections in the Bereshith 


Rabba. 

36, I. 10. “ Tornunfus” = Turnus Rufus. 

36, l. 12. “ Rabbi Aquebab.”” One of the greatest of the Tanaim or 
compilers of the Mishna. He became an adherent of the Pseudo- 
Messiah Bar Cochba, who rebelled against the Romans during the 
reign of Hadrian, and was put to death after the fall of Bethar. 
His career has passed into legend (Graetz, ** Geschichte," vol. iv. 
pp. 53 et seg. ). 


P. 36, l. 20. “ Asirim Rabba” =Shir Ha-Shirim Rabba. Midrashic 


P. 36, I. 27. “ Jalcut.” 


P. 


P. 


P. 


exposition of the Song of Songs (supra, ** Beresit Rabba). 

A collection of Midrashim covering the 
whole of the Scriptures, and compiled in the eleventh era by R. 
Simeon b. Chelbo, whence it is called the Yalkut Shimeoni (Zunz, 
** Gottesdienst," pp. 183 and 309). 


^ ie I. 31. “ Bamibar Rabba” : misprint for Bamidbar Rabba, the 


idrashic exposition of Numbers. 
37, I. 12. “R. Selomoh Jarchi” Solomon b. Isaac of Troyes, 
called Rashi (1040-1105), the most eminent Hebrew Bible com- 
mentator of the Middle Ages, The name Jarchi was erroneously 
given to Rashi by Raymund Martini, Munster, and Buxtorf, who 
imagined that he was a native of Lunel (p =/una). 
Israel was the first Jewish scholar to adopt this blunder (Wolf, 
Biblio. Heb.” vol. i. 1057, &c.; Graetz, „Geschichte,“ vol. vi. 
pp. 77 et seg. 5. Wolf, “The Treves Family in England“). 
37,1. 15. “R. Mardochus Juphe.“ Bohemian Rabbi (1530-1612) 
(Graetz, ** Geschichte," vol. ix. pp. 46 5-467). 

7, l. 26. „ Another worthy of credit.” In the original 8 

enasseh gives his name as Senor H. Meyr Rophé. This is 
omitted from both the Latin and English editions. 
37, 1. 34. „R. Moses Gerundensis" Moses ben Nachman (1200- 
1272), also called Nachmanides, and Ramban. Christian scholars 
sometimes speak of him as Gerundensis from his birthplace, 
Gerona. The greatest ee authority of his day, author of a 
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Notes 


P. 48, l. 9. “Eli Nazarenus." His real name was Francisco Mel- 

donada de Silva Lineas of the American Jew. Hist. Soc., 
. iv. p. 11 

P. 48, 1. d “ a Te . Doctor Thomas (Isaac) Trebiño de 
Sobremente (Pub. Amer. Jew. Hist. Soc.,” vol. iv. pp. 124-161). 

P. 48, l. 25. “My booke, De Termino Vite” (Englich edition by 
PEEKE 'homas Pocock]. Lond., 1700). 

P. 49,1. 8. “ His wife Benuenida ” = Bienvenida Abravanela ( Kayser- 
ling, “ Die Jüdischen Frauen," pp, 77 et tego Heals 

P. 49, 1. 16. “Don Selomo Rophe.” Rabbi Solomon ben Nathan 

Aschkenazi, surnamed Rophe, or the Physician, was a 5 in 

the Turkish service who secured the election of Henry of Anjou to 

the throne of Poland. (Graetz, “ Geschichte,” vol. ix. yt 396, 

399, 438, 580; Levy, “Don Joseph Nasi,” pa ip a B el geg.). 

P. 49,1. 18. “D. Ben Jaese, Anancus, and Sonsinos, are of grea 
— with tbe Turk." These are the names of Jewish families 

played an import part in Turkey in the sixteenth century. 
This 18 i caper Jewish history on which the historians have as 
yet shed little light. The b are chiefly in manuscript, and 
the present author proposes dealing with them in a communication to 
the Jewish Historical Society. On the Ben Jaese (Ibn Jachya) 
family, the reader may provisionally consult Carmoly, Chronica 
Familiz Jachya," and on the Soncinos, Mortara, * Indice Alfa- 
betico. 

P. 49, I. 20. “ Abraham Alboln : misprint for Alhulu, treasurer to 
the Pasha of Egypt. (See infra, p. 86.) 

P. 49, l. 21. “Don Josephus Nati. A wealthy Jew, ew and 
son-in-law of Donna Gracia Nasi (see note, infra, p. 163). He 
was in the service of the Sultan, and = uered C > 2 Turks. 
2 addition to the sources indicated b rey 7 ad , see Levy, “ Don 

Nasi, Herzog Von Naxos" (Breslau, 1859), a Graetz, 
: Geschichte," vol. ix. passim. 

P. 40, l. 25. “Jacob Aben Jaes.”” He is sometimes referred to as Don 
Solomon. He was of the Ibn Jachya family, and was uncle to 
ehe prex — dd == Kaya u was in the service of Queen Elizabeth, 

ysician Rodrigo L Vh ug he 
was prete The Sues pai him Duke of (MS. 
material.) 

P. KA 1.29. „D. Samuel Palaxe." (See Henriques de Castro, “ Keur 

Van Grafsteenen,” pp. 91, 94.) 
P. 50,1. 6. „D. Benjamin Mussaphia," Dionysius Mussaphia (1605- 
1674), physician and See ag ens court sir to Christian IV. of 
imark, afterwards Rabbi in Amsterdam (Graetz, “Geschichte,” 
vol. x. 24, 26, 202, 227, 243, 244; Kayserling, “Juden in 
Portugal,” p. 298.) 
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Notes 


Cardinal Egidio de Viterbe, the French bishop and ambassador 
George de Selve, and the theologians Miinster and Fagius Günsburg, 
** Masoreth Hamasoreth’’; Karpeles, “Geschichte d. Jüd. Lit., 
pp. 855 et geg.). ' hà - 

P. 50, l. 33. “ David de Pomis.” * lexicographer, and theo- 
logian (1525-1588), translated Koheleth into Italian. Author 
of * De Medico Hebreo” (Graetz, “Geschichte,” vol. ix. p. 483 ; 

les, „ Gesch. Jüd. Lit.,“ pp. 880-881). There is a curious 
tradition that De Pomis was residing in Hull in 1599 (Symons, 
„Hull in ye Olden Times,” Hull, 1886, pp. 82, 83). 


CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE POINT OF THE CONVERSION 
OF THE JEWES 


Pp. 57-72. This Appendix is, as will be seen, by the English translator, 
Moses Wall. It does not appear in the first edition, and it is printed 
here as throwing light on the motives of the English supporters of 
Menasseh ben Israel. 

P. 67, l. 21. “E. S.“ Sir Edward Spenser, M.P. for Middlesex. 
See Introduction, p. xxvii. 

P. 68, l. 36. * Did dn . Broughton gaine upon a learned Rabbi.” See 
Broughton, “Ovr. Lordes Famile“ (Amst, 1608), and “A 
Reqvire of Agreement” (1611). 


THE HUMBLE ADDRESSES 


(pp. 73-103) 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


For the origin of this tract, and the probable date and circumstances of 
its preparation, see Introduction, pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 

There are two editions, neither of which bears " imprint or date. 
Both are 4to, but one has 26 pp. and the other 23 pp. It is difficult to say 
whether, and which, one of these two versions is a revision of the other, as 
the only difference between them is that the following sentence is added at 
the end of the 23 pp. text: “Which is the close of Rabbi Menesse Ben- 
Israel, a Divine, and Doctor in Physick in the Strand over against the New- 
Exchange in London." The British Museum copy of this edition is dated 
in MS. * Novemb. sth (London), 1655." This edition must have been 
printed after Menasseh’s arrival in London, and it is probable that the other 
is the Libellus Anglicus of which he speaks in his letter to Felgenhauer in 
February 1655, and which, consequently, we may assume was printed in 
Amsterdam. 
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Notes 


P. 87, ll. 22 et seg. The references to Jewish families in this paragraph 
are taken from Aboab and De Barrios. See notes 201-204 to 
Kayserling's ** Menasseh ben Israel” (Mise. Heb. Lit., ii. p. . 

P. 88, 1. 17. “Seignor Moseh Palache” See De “ 

Van Graafsteenen,” p. 93; “Cal. State Papers, Dom.," 1654, 
p. 91. On the Jews of Morocco, see Jew. Quart. Rev., vol. iv. 
« 369 et seq 

P, ha hs u Siz Duarte Nunes a’ Acosta.” See Da Costa, “ Adellijke 

eslachten onder de Israc lieten.“ 

P. 89, 1. 8. “ Emanuel Boccaro Rosales.” See P Ixxx (Menasseh's 
letter to Felgenhauer) ; Kayserling, ** Sephardim," p. 209; “ Bib- 
lioteca Española-Portugueza-Judaica,”” pp. 95-96. 

P. 90, l. 16. “ As the Chronicles do declare" This paragraph is 
almost literally translated from Aboab’s ** Nomologia,” p. 290. The 
story does not aj in the earlier Jewish chronicles, such as Schevet 
Jebuda, Emek Habacha, and Zemach David, although the events of 
the reign of Pedro the Cruel and Don Enrique so far as they affect 
the Jew are fully dealt with in them. The ** Chronicle" referred 
to by Menasseh is probably that of Pedro Lopez d’ Ayala, which is 
the original authority for the story. 

P. 91,1. 27. * Don Isaac Alarland See note, supra, p. 154. 

P. 92, l. 1. “They everywhere are used to pray.” See Singer, “The 
Earliest Jewish Prayers for the Sovereign ” (Jewish Chronicle, Feb. 
22, 1901). 

P. 92, |. 18. 2 He that giveth salvation unto Kings.” This is the first 
English translation of the Prayer for the Sovereign. Sce Singer, 
preceding note. 

P. 93, I. 3. “R. Simon Ben-lochai in his excellent book called Zoar.” 
See note, supra, p. 158. 

P. 93, l. 26. “One famous lawyer in Rome, and Osorius.” The whole 
of this, and the following paragraphs relating to the expulsion from 
Spain, is taken from Aboab’s “ Nomologia.” Osorius (Hieron 
Osorio, 1506-1580) was author of a history of the reign of King 
Emanuel, which was translated into English by Gibbs (Lond., 
1752). See notes to Kayserling's “ Menasseh” for parallel 
passages from Aboab. 

P. 99,1. 22. “As Vasquo saith.” For be Usque. Menasseh is 

uoting from the ** Consolacam as T'ribv s de Ysrael," by Samuel 

sque (Ferrara, 1552), see pp. 198-200. Samuel Usque was one 

of three brothers, all distinguished Marranos. He fled from the 

Portuguese Inquisition and settled at Ferrara, whence he emigrated 

to the Holy Land. He was a protégé of Donna Gracia Nasi (see 

Note on * Don Josephus Nassi,” supra, p. 159; also Kayserling, 
„Jüdischen Frauen," pp. 80-86). 

P. 100, l. 5. The narrative as i^ from Aboab’s “ Nomologia ^ 
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bürgerliche Verbesserung / der Juden./ Mit Kónigl. Preussischer allergnä- 
digster Freyheit./ Berlin und Stettin / bey Friedrich Nicolai / 1782. 

This translation is said to have been made by Dr. Herz, the husband of 
the famous Henrietta Herz (Kayserling, ** Moses Mendelssohn sein Leben 
und seine Werke," p. 354), but it was probably done by his wife, who knew 
English so well that during her widowhood she was engaged to teach it to 
the daughter of the Duchess of Courland, (See “Life” by Fürst, also 
Jennings's Rahel,“ pp. 19 et seg.) The introduction supplied by Moses 
Mendelssohn fills fifty-two pages, and is as famous as the Vindicie itself. 

Besides being reprinted in Mendelssohn's collected works, the German 
edition of the Vindeie was republished in 1882, in connection with the 
petes agitation, under the title“ Gegen die Verleumder,” and again 
in 189o. 

The following editions have also appeared :— 

1813. Hebrew by Bloch (Vienna). 

1818. „ with a by Moses Kunitz (Wilna). 

1837. Polish by J. Tugenhold (Warsaw). 

1842. French by Carmoly (Brussels, Revue Orientale, ii. pp. 491 


et veg.). 
1883. Italian by Nahmias (Florence), 


Tue First Section 


P. 108, l. 11. „ The Jews are wont to celebrate the feast of unleavened 
fermenting it with the blood of some Christians.” This accusa- 

tion, now known as the Blood Accusation, has been for many centuries 
the favourite superstition of the Jew-haters. It was revived by 
Prynne and Ross during Menasseh’s sojourn in London. During 
the residence of the Jews in England merous to * it played a 
conspicuous part in their persecution. (See Joseph Jacobs“ * Little 
St. Hugh of Lincoln," Jew. Hist. Soc. Trans., vol. i., especially pp. 
92-99. “The Blood Accusation, its origin and occurrence in the 
Middle Ages,” reprinted from the Jewish Chronicle, 1883.) There is 
a very voluminous literature of the Blood Accusation (see especially 
Zunz's * Damaskus, ein Wort zur Abwehr," Berlin, 1859), but it 
has not hitherto been noticed thət during the period the Jews were 
banished from England (1290-1655) the superstition continued to 
haunt the public mind. We have a curious instance of it in 1577. 
When John Foxe, the martyrologist, baptized a Moorish Jew named 
Nathaniel Menda, on April 1 of that year, at All Hallows, Lombard 
Street, he adopted the Blood Accusation in the address he delivered 
to celebrate the occasion. Moreover, if he (Abraham) had seene 
your una pec disorder without all remorse of mercy in persecut= 
ing his (Jesus's) disciples; your intolerable scorpionlike savageness, 
so furiously boyling against 6 innocent infants of the Christian 
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Sadler was not the only English contemporary of Menasseh ben 
Israel who threw doubt on the Blood Accusation, Prynne himself 
relates in the preface to his * Demurrer” that he met Mr. Nye by 
the garden at Whitehall, when he was on his way to the Con- 


would easily be wiped off.” „ p. 4.) 

It is curious that, as Menasseh himself points out, the Jews were 
not alone at this period as sufferers from the Blood Accusation. 
(Humble Addresses," p. 21.) 1 from the instance quoted 
by Menasseh, a similar charge was led at the Quakers, who 
were accused of the ritual murder of women. An illustrated tract 
on the subject will be found in Historia Fanaticorum. (See ** Historia 
von den Wider-Tauffern, Cóthen, 1701.) 

The Blood Accusation did not again make a conspicuous appear- 
ance in Anglo-Jewish history, but it is not improbable that the 
Damascus trials in 1840 produced a serious effect in retarding the 
progress of the struggle for emancipation. On the Continent, and in 
the Levant, it has frequently reappeared during the last thirty 
109, l. 8. “Jn Jad a Razaka.” isprint for Yad Hi a 
(“The Strong Hand”), also called Mis Torab, an exposition 
of Jewish law by Moses Maimonides, written (in Hebrew) 1170- 
1180. 


P. 111, l. 7. “A particular blessing of the Prince or Magistrate.” 


— 


See note, supra, p. 163. 


P. 112, 1. 16. “ And every day the Jewes mainly strike?” The belief 


that Jews habitually desecrated the sacramental wafer ruos parallel 
with the Blood Accusation. A curious echo of it was heard in 
1822, and the published account of the case was illustrated by Sup 
Cruikshank (“ The Miraculous Host tortured by the Jews," Lond., 
1822). 

114, i 4. “Wherefore I swear.’ This oath is famous in Jewish 
history, and has been over and over again quoted and reiterated on 
occasions of the revival of the Blood Accusation (see e.g. Trans. 
Jew, Hist. Soc., vol. 


i. p. 38). 
. 114, l. 20. “John Hoornbeek in that book which he lately writ.” 


The work referred to is De Convertendis Judeis, 1655. 


. 115, I. 28. * Zn my continuation of Flavius Josephus.” In the 


** Hope of Isracl” (supra, ay Menasseh announced his intention 


Longmans & Co., 1876). o 
1. 27. The bod called Slat dudas" n " 

Aben Verga, a Jewish chronicle of the sixt 
translation by Wiener (H 8. 


P. 


P. 124% L. 28. “A French book which be calleth the Raf 
Taac la Peyrère “ Rappel des Juifs.” 


Tue Tuin Section 


The subject matter of this section, the alleged cursini 
like tha Blood Accents, ss das- delos of Ue MN 
(168) 


Notes 


the burden of a very voluminous literature. See, among recent publications, 
Jellinek, „Der Talmudjude ” (Vienna, 1882); Daab, “Der Thalmud ” 
(Leipzig, 1883); Hirsch, “ Über die Beziehung des Talmuds zum Juden- 


thum” (Frank 


rt, 1884); and Hoffmann, ** Der Schulchan Aruch und die 


Rabbinen über das Verhältniss der Juden zu Andersgliubigen” (Berlin, 


1885) 
P. 127,1.31. “ Prayers for Kings and Princes.” See note, supra, p. 163. 
P; 7 


P. 


128, l. 6. “The form of prayer in the book entitled The Humble 
Addresses,” supra, p. 92. 

133, l. 25. “ Wise and vertuous Lady Beruria.“ The most famous 
of the women mentioned in the Talmud. She was the daughter of 
Rabbi Chanina ben Tradjon, and wife of Rabbi Meir (Kayserling, 
„Jüdischen Frauen," Pp 120-124). 

133, l. 26. 4 R. Meir.” A distinguished pupil of the great Rabbi 
Akiba, and one of the most famous of the authors of the Talmud. 
He lived in the second century (Levy, “ Un Tanah,” Paris, 1883 ; 
Blumenthal, „Rabbi Meir,” Frankfurt, 1888). 


Tue Fourra Secriow 


. 134, l. 14. “ Buxtorphius.”” Johann Buxtorf the Elder (156 cong. 
ebrew à 


= ero Christian Hebraist of his day. Professor 

sie. 

136, l. 22. * R. David Gawz." David Gans (1541-1631), a 
Jewish chronicler, mathematician, and astronomer, author of Zemach 
David. He lived in Prague, and was a friend of Ense Brahe and 
Keppler ( Klemperer, “David Gans's Chronikartige Weltgeschichte,” 
Prague, 1890). 


. 136, |. 25. ** Antonius Margarita.” His name was Aaron Margalita. 


He was an ignorant Polish Jew, who became converted to Christianity 
and placed fis services at the disposal of the Jew-haters (Graetz, 
„Geschichte,“ vol. x. pp. 313-314). 


Tus Firru Section 


. 137, J. 18. * Z have held friendship with many great men.“ Menasseh's 


circle of Christian friends was large and distinguished. His intimacy 
with Rembrandt has already been referred to (supra, pp. 149-150). 
Among his other friends were Hugo Grotius, the learned family of 
Vossius, io ey ar dag Meursius, Cunzus, Blondel, Chr. Arnold, 
Bochart, Huet, Sobierre, Felgenhauer, Frankenberg, Mochinger, and 
Caspar Barlæus. 


. 137, J. 23. Many verses in my commendations,” The poem by 


Darlzus here referred to was prefixed to Menasseh's treatise “De 
Creatione ” 9 1636), together with congratulatory 
169) 


Notes 


sonnets by Himanuel Nehamias, Mosseh Pinto, Jona Abravanel, 
and Daniel Abravanel. It ran as follows :— 


EPIGRAMMA, 
IN 
PROBLEMATA 


Clarissimi viri Manassis Ben-Isracl, 
De Creatione. 


Qrz cœlos terras; manus, spatiosad ; Nerei 
JEquora, & immésas, quas habet orbis opes, 
Condiderit, mersunig ; alta caligine mundum 
Iusserit imperijs ilicet esse suis: 
Disserit Isacides. Et facta ingentia pandit ; 
Et nondum exhaustum contrahit arte Deum, 
Hic atavos patres ; suos & verba recenset, 
Sensad ; Tr halmudice relligiosa Scholz. 
Vera placét, placet egregijs conatibus author, 
Et pietas fidei disparis ista placet, 
Cunctorum est coluisse Deum. Non unius xvf, 
Non populi unius credimus, esse pium. 
Si sapimus diversa, Deo vivamus amici, 
Doctad ; mens precio constet ubig ; suo. 
Hec fidei vox summa mez est. Hac crede Menasse. 
Sic ego Christiades, sic eris Abramides. 
C. Bazrxvs. 


Tue Saventu SECTION 


P. 144, l. 37. “ Wherefore those few Jewes that were bere, despairing of our 
expected successe departed hence” This can only refer to Menassch’s 
companions on his mission. With two exceptions all the Marranos 
in London at the time of Menasseh’s arrival remained in the country, 

P. 145, l. 34. “ From my study in London. See Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc., 
vol. iii, pp. 144-150. 
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(notes) 
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163 (notes), cited, 122 
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(notes) 
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ida, 49, 159 (notes) 
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Adler, Marcus, 155 (notes) 
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well, Ixxxvi, lxxxvii ; ; his portraits, 
149 (notes) ; Menasseh's ie eg 
read, xlviii ; Menasseh's reply to 
Prynne and Ross, “ Vindiciae 
Judaeorum," Ixiii ; sends Dormido 
to England, xxxiii ; signs petition, 
lxii ; Menasseh's sojourn in Lon- 
don, 165 (notes); Menasseh's 
summary of the- Thirteen. Articles 


of drca I 168 (notes) ; Menasseh’s 
indicia Judzorum,” 


f, 154 (poles); wi ct Y 
0 notes); with relation to 
PR] ibes, 152 (notes) 
Mena, Nathaniel, e (notes), 166 
notes 
Menden ER J v Aben J 
varo - Jaco aes, 
Mercado, Abraham xxxvi, med 
Mercado, Raphael de, xxxvii 
Messiah, xxii, xxv, xxvi, lxxviii, 
Ixxix, 7, 45, 46, n 3, 63, 79, 118, 
124; son of David, 43, 44 ; son 
of Ephraim, 43; son of 
435 44 ; Ba. Cocha, the seudo, 
157 (notes) 
Messianic beliefs, xxi, xxviii 
Meursius, 169 (notes) 
Mexico, 22, 23, 48 
Michael, Isle of St., 21, p5 
My Joannes- D. Josephus 
Middelburg Ixix, 150 (notes) 
Middlesex, k. S5 de 
Middleton General, Ixxviii 
“ Midras Rabba,” cited, 141 
“ Midrash, The,” cited, 153 (notes) 
Millenarians, xxiii, xxv, xxvii, xxix, 
xl, 67, 70 
Millennium, xxxi, xxxiii 
Nx Lord of =D. Josephus Nassi, 


Mirandola, Pico 1 50, 160 (notes) 
“ Mishna, The,” 156 (notes) 
Mochingerius, oh. Ixxx, 169 (notes) 
Modena, Leo e xlii, 168 (notes) 
Moon tate of, 88 

of, 85 


— medicine men, 28, 56, 154 
Molho. *Selomoh= Diogo Pires, 33, 


156 (notes) 
Monarchia o gar 120 


Moccia] i4 
Monarchies, Four, — 46 
Monarchy Men, Fifth, xv, xxi 
M Ixxili 


Montalto, prog grin Montalto= 
Eliahu de Luna Montalto=Don 
Philipe Rodrigues, 50, 160 (notes) 
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= 


102 
ve of, 31; war with 
N: tribe of, 32 
32 ; war with Zeno, 31 
Neti Began Gracia, 159, 163 (notes) 
woe agg eh yg 


Nassi, Don J 


2 1^ - 
Baron lernt Onias, the H L ‚128 
nado de turned Jew, was Ophir, 19 5% 545 son of 
158 (notes) = i Panegyricae," 1 
Nebuchadnezzar, 40, 42, 51, 76, 129, | “Orchot Olam,” 38, 156 ( 


N 
Nuus, Hina 130 Gri) 


Index 


— . A. F., 162 (notes) 


— [e Indians of, 27 
Orosius, cited, 55 


0 103 

Cone Petrus de, killed by Aquirre, 
24, 25 

Ortelius, 31 ; cited, 33, 53 54 

Osorius, Hieronymus, 28 ; cited, 98, 
99, 100, 138, 163 (notes) 

Otteman race, 52 

Ottoman family, 97 

Owen, Dr., xxix, xlviii 

Oxford University, xlviii 


PACK, Sir Christopher, xlvii, li 

Padua, 50, 160 (notes); Jews in, 87 ; 
Mounts of Piety at, 101 

dem Seignor Moseh, 88, 165 


(not 

pal Paláorama," 153 (notes) 

Palatine, Prince, 2: 

Palaxe, Samuel, 49, 159 (notes) 

Paliciano, Monsegnor Monte, 95 

Pampelona, 24 

Panama, 18, 31 

Para, Great, 27 

“ Parasa Aazinu,” 37 

Paris, Matthew, cited, 112 

Paris, Parliament of, 97 

Parisius, Cardinal, cited, 96 

Parliament, of England, 157 (notes) ; 
dedication of “ Hope of Israel” to, 
3, 144; dedication of Latin edi- 
tion of ^ Hope of Israel” to, xxvi ; 
Long, lviii; pamphlet, probably 
read in, xxvii ; of Paris, 97 


Paul III. 2 the House of Farnesia, 


Paul .F. a E of Rome, 98 

pes St., Cathedral, u ; Church, 
118 

Paz, Enriquez de, xiii 

Paz, Seignor Duarte de, 

Pedro the Cruel, Don, 9o, S (notes) 
Peka, 29 
Pelham's “ Jew Bill," xx 
Pelu, 19 


Pernambuco, xxxiii, xxxvii 

Peroza, 31 3 

Persia, * 40, 42i Kings of, 315 

PR ener Mo ee 

Peru, dr gate 
p conces (notes) ; 


Petronius, 129 
carer ar Iaac la, 168 (notes) 
76 
Pharaonica, ae 55 
Phenicians, 6 
Phes, Governors of, 49 (see Rutes) 


Philadel; Ptolomeus, 124, 130 
Philip II. „King of Spain, 91 
Philip ul, 


Philip, King o of France, 51 
Philo, 129 ; cited, 130, 131, 135 
“ Philosophia Rabbinica,” 147 

“ Phocylides,” 147 

Pickering, Sir Gilbert, xlvi, xlvii 
* Piedra Gloriosa,” 149 (notes) 
“Piedra P: retiosa," 146 


Father, xiii ; cit 
Pinto, Mosseh, 170 (n 
Pires, vs to (see Stalehoy 156 (notes) 
nzalus, 24 


lacenti 
s Plain Bang Ixvi 
Plancius, 130 
Plato, 54 
Pliny, 20 ; cited, 37, E] 
Plutarch, 55, 58 ; ci 118, 127 
Pocock, cited, 149 (notes), 1 59(notes) 
Poland, xxxix; Jews in, xlv, lxx, 77, 
87; 'King of, Henry of Anjou 
elected, 159 (notes) ; ; usury in, 120 
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Lie a liii ; threat, lvii 


Index 


“Remnant Found, The,” 152 (notes) 

Republican Government, xix, Ixxiv, 
xxvii ; triumph, xxiii 

Resettlement, xxxv ; ques- 
tion, Holmes's treatise on, xxvi 

Restoration, Ixx ; Cromwell's mari- 
time and commercial policy carried 
out after, lxxiii 


n, tribe of, 29 

Reubenita, 2 33 

Reubenite, D; e (see Reuben- 
ita) = David Reubeni, 33, 155 


* Revelation Revealed, The, "63 

* Revelation — Ti The," 67 

Revolution, xx 

Ribera, Franciscus de, 19 

Ricaut, Ixxiv 

er Am xlvii 
iccius, P. Matthzeus, 29, 30 

Richardson, Sam LI 

“Rights of the etd dom,” 166 
(notes) 

Rios, Amador de los, xiv 

Robles, Don Antonio Rodrigues, Ix, 
lxi, Ixii, Ixiii; Robles's petition to 
the Protector, lxiv ; reinstated, lxvi 

Rocamora, Vicente de, xiii 

21 Don Daniel, 88 

Rofe, Selomo, am or to Venice, 
86 (see Rophe) 

Roman, 22 ; empire, 101 

"Romance al diuin Martir Juda 
Creyente,” poem by Gomez, 158 
(notes) 

Romans, 32, 35, 90, 97 ; Bar Cochba 
rebelle rape s the, 157 (notes) ; 
the kingdom of the, 12 

Rome, xiii, 26, 48, 50, 57, 95, 26, 16 — 
Dok 163 (notes); a 

lawyer of, 93; Habyssins a 34; 
Jews in, 87; monarch of, 131; 
Paul IV. of, 98; people of, 129; 
Pope of, 

Rophé, Señor H. Meyr, 157 (notes) 

Rophe, Don Selomo (see Rofe)= 

bbi Solomon ben Nathan Asch- 
kenazi, 49, 159 (notes) 

Rosales, Immanuel Bocarus Frances 


y, a Count Palatin, Ixxx, 89, 163 
; Xlii, xliii, lvii, LG 


Rycaut, xv u., liii u. 
NA 37; 7; Jewish, goi 


7, p^ Sabbatical ye 
TET River, 35-38, 66, 69, 153 


sabes, Marcus Antonius, cited, 
sai, John, py 


xxii, xl, 
xlii, lvii, lxii, lxiü u., ry 
(notes) 


42 
Salvetti, xli u., lix 
Samaria, 29, 130 
Samaritans, 128 
Sambation, 153 (notes), (see Sabbati- 
cal River) 
Samuel ben Israel, xxxvi 
Samuel, Jacob, 152 (notes); Rabbi, 
HU 6 ( ) 
rin, 35, 156 (notes 
Saracen, 115 
Saragoci, grandson of Ferdinand 
and son of peus „51 
Saragossa, xi 
Saraph medi Jews as, in Egypt, 49 
Sarazens, 30 
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ERES 
Savoy, Duke of, 51, 84, 97 (see 


Selim, Sultan, 49, 113, 135; peace 
with Vei 

Selve, de, 161 (notes) 

Senensis, Sixtus, cited, 125 


s — Danita,” 34, 156 


eg NM 
Seven Islands, Lord of the, 49 
n xii 


tainen E of Assyria, 29, 32 

Shinar, 40 

“Shir Ha-Shirim Rabba”=“ Asirim 
Rabba,” 157 (notes) 

Shulamite, 58 

Shunamite, the, 64 

* Sicilian Constitutions," cited, 115 

Bor 158 (notes), (se (see Johay) 

Silesia, Ixxx 

Silva,” Don Francesco Meldonado 
de = Eli Nazarenus, a Marrano 
(see Marquis of Montfort, 158 
(notes), 159 (notes) 


uim 
1 
Bh H 


Solis, Pinarde 117 
Solomon, Isle of: Isabel Island, 
huge | e 
Hierusalem, 155 
Solymon II., 160 (notes) 
EE e 
Spain, xi sess od $61 — oo sr 
Jews from, 93; cruelties to Jews 
in, xlv; Inquisition in, lxiv; In- 
dians com; to swear to 


PAS 25; * in, 83; 
49, 91, 93, 121—see 
so, 160 notes 


); see King 
A honso the 
of present at an at an E faith 


dered them, 113; of, to 

Indians, 11 ; dwelling i in the Indies 
affirm that the Indians come of the 
Ten Tribes, according to Menas- 
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seh ben Israel, 20 ; ther che. etn 
21; first come America, 16; 
found by pr i had re- 
mained hidden eight hundred 
years, 39; in India, 13 

Spanish, Kar i Inquisition, 
47 ; nationality, lxiv 

Spence, liii m. 

Spencer or Spenser, Sir Edward, 
xxvii, xxviii, 151 (notes), 161 


notes 
* Spes Israelis,” xxii, 68, 146 
Spinoza, xxxvi 
Spizelli, Th ^ i (notes) 


Strickland, xxxi, xlvii 
Stuarts, lxviii ; enemies of the, lxx 
Sueton, cited, 55 
Sura, schools 91 (see Seadiah), 158 
(notes) 
Surinam, xxxvii 
TN Jews in, xlv; Queen of, 


Sydenham, William, xlvii 

Syria, 35, 40, 130 

Syrian tyrants, 62 

Sythia, 41 

TABAIARES, 25, 26 

Tabis, 20 

Tabne, 125 

Tabor, a province of Tartary, 33 

Tacitus, cited, 55 

Talmud, cited, 110, 125, 127; cited, 
133; "cited, M6; cited, 140, 157 
(notes); Babylonian, cited, 36, 43 ; 
— 35; Rabbins in the, 


43 
Talmudists, 75, 92 
Taradanta, governors of, 49 (see 
Rutes) 
“Targum "—see Onkelos, 135 (notes); 
Uziel, 155 (notes) 
“Targum Yan Ruth,” cited, 138 
“Targum Yerushalmi,” 155 (notes) 
Tarshish, 28 


Tarsis, 19, 44 
Tua rae so leaa 


Tarta $, 20, 29, 31, 33, 40,42, 53, 


Tabs, Isaac Castrensis- Isaac de 
Castro Tartas, burnt at Lisbon, 
47, zm (notes) 
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ren 2. — 
43, 66, 151 (notes), 152 
3, 66, 69, 15 ) 15 


ree Islands of, 

el 

Tertullian, cited, a0 

“The Thorn Tree,” 153 (notes) 
“ Thesoro de los " 146 


Theta, 153 (notes) 

Thompson, Sheriff, xlvii 

Thorowgood, 1 NE "i xxiv, xxv 7. 
— 1 52 (notes), 153 (notes); 


Thraskptes, the race of, 66 

Thurloe, cs the race of 66 u 
li, liva 7. we n. lxi, Ixxxviii 

Thurloe's advice to Menasseh, xxxviii 

Tiahuanacu, a province of Collai, 21 

Tiberiades, Governor of (see Jacob 
5 86 


Titus, iene 36, 126 

Tobit, Book of, 35 

Toledo, xii, 117 

Toledo, Lady Leonora de, daughter 
of D. Peter de Toledo, 42 

Toledo, D. Peter de, Viceroy of 
Naples, 49 
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Toleration movement, xxii ; Owen’s 
scheme of, xxix ; religi xxxi 
Tornunfus, 36— Turnus Rufus, 157 

(notes) E 


udela, 

E 156 8 158 (notes) 

Tudelensis (see Tudela 

Tully, cited, 130 

. 19, 288 154 poer M 

Turk, the, 49 ; rand, xv ; 
at Court of the Gon 951 — 
dom of the Great, 86 

TE Empire, 162 (notes) ; Jews 
in, 85, 113 

Turks, 57; conquered by Emperor 
Charles V., 9 

Turkey, 100; Jewish Mom play 
important part in, 159 (notes 

Tuscany, Grand Duke of, lix, 87 

Twelve Tribes, the, of Israel, 153 
(notes), (see "Thorn Tree); Prince 
of the, 43 

Two Tribes, the, 52, 53, 70, 85 


Tyberias, Governor of (see Jacob 
Aben Jaes), 49 
Tyril, 


UPPER India, 38 

“ Ur of the Chaldees," 153 (notes) 

uo T (see Vasquo), 163 

Ute, Bas d', 23, 24 
el Rati Jantech ben, author 

ed reed. 19, 36, 155 (notes) 
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Valie alie, Marquis del, 17 


18 
Visto Usque, 163 (notes) ; cited, 


Vi 126 
Vespa 
Vicenza, Lo Piety at, ior 


Vienna, 115 ; Jews in, 
Vi 28 


lxiv, er cited, 164 
Violet, Thomas, xlii u., lxvii ., lxxi, 


Viterbo, Cardinal Egidio di, pupil of 
eus Grammaticus, 160 (ote) 
Garcillassos > la; cited, 21 
— 169 (notes 
Vossius, the he amiy of 169 (notes) 
Vsquoquibs, 


WALES, Judaical sects in, xxii 
Wa xxvii, 151 (notes), 
154 (notes), 161 (notes 
Walsingham, Sir DN 165 (notes) 
War of Gog and Magog, 43, 52 
Webb, lxxv u. 
West Indian Company, xxx 
ores 8 27 
est Indies, xxxvi, 11, H 29: 
first Colonies of, 18; inhabltam 
ot, 
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Westminster Assembly, xlviii 

Whitchcote, xlviii 

Whitehall xvii, xliv, xlvi, xlvii; 
meeting of Council of Mechanics 
at, xix 

Whitehall Assembly, xvii, lvii, 144 

Whitehall Conference, xix, xlviii, | #., 
li, lii, liii, lviii, lix, lxvi, lxxxiv, 
149 (notes); a N bei xlix; 
meeting between Nye and Prynne 
at, 167 (notes) 

Whitelock, xxi u., xli 

Wicofortius, Jaochimus, 31 

Wiener, cited, 168 (ot 

Wilkes, Anna, 153 (notes, 

Wilkinson, Henry, xlviii 

Williams, Roger, xix, xxii, xl 

Wilna, 151 (notes) 

Wolf, Lucien, cited, xiis, xv n., 
xix s, xxxiii, xxxviii, lxxv, Ixxvi, 

157 (notes), 160 (notes) 
Wolseley, Sir Charles, xlvi, xlvii 
Wood, C. M., cited, 155 (notes) 


XARITES, 91 
Xenophon, cited, 55 


Xylus, 154 (notes) 


Yap Hachazaka=lad a Razaka, 
167 (notes) 
York, Marrano settlements in, xiv 


ZACCULO, Abraham = Zaccuto, 45, 
158 (notes) 

Zaduces, 12 

Zarate, cited, 54 

Zealand, 27 

Zebulon, tribe of, 32 

Zeeland, lxix 

“Zemach David,” 163 (notes), 169 
(notes) 

Zeno, Emperor, 31 

Zevi, Sal bethai = Pseudo- Messiah, 


xv 

Zidan, Mulai or Mulet=King of 
Maracco, 49, 127 

Zion, 60, 114, 145 

“ Zoar” =“ Zohar” =“ Sohar,” 45,95, 
158 (notes), (see Johay), 163 (notes) 

Zuñiga, Alonzo di Ercilla y (see 
Erzilla), 155 (notes) 

Zunz, cited, 155 (notes), 157 (notes), 
165 (notes) 
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